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THE PROSPECTS OF THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 

P1RHAP8 there is not to bo found at this age of the world any sta- 
tion in general so responsible for its influence, and so dignified for its 
intrinsic worth, as that occupied by the American Lawyer. Viewed 
only as a tool in pandering to the reckless and unbounded passions of 
his fellow men, or in defending their grossness and corruption, he in- 
deed pesents to us a sickly and sorry spectacle ; — the appearance of 
one who deliberately sells his high birthright for a " mess of pottage :" 
but regarding him in the jiosition he truly holds, as the interpreter of 
man's actions and of man's relation to man — as one appointed to pre- 
serve an accurate balance of the scales of justice — as the sworn ene- 
yto disorder and sedition, to vice and crime, and the ready defender 
Tirtue, of morality and religion, our preconceived contempt vanishes 
to make room for an opinion of candor and impartiality. We deem 
him the holder of one of the most dignified and important stations, to 
whose influence society is related. The clerical profession is of more 
limited and select influence, requiring none of that keen insight into the 
human character so essential to the Lawyer, none of that variety of 
information without which the legal profession would be but a frail tex- 
ture, illy provided for the entanglements of dispute and litigiousness. 
In the latter profession are found in an extraordinary combination all 
the duties and consequent influences of the dispenser of justice, of the 
npounder and interpreter of human actions, of the valiant defender of 
leligion and virtue, and of the man of letters. A stranger concurrence 
of duties never presented itself in any profession, and a greater array 
of '^lifications for high and noble success can nowhere else be found 

auisite. In view of the dignity, of the rank, and of the astonishing 
nence it is felt to exert on our people, wc have made this brief pre- 
ftce to a few remarks on the prospects of the American Lawyer, and 
die necessity of comporting his character and action to their appear- 



America is yet in the bloom of her youth. Her halls of justice have 
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2 THE PROSPECTS OF THE AMERICAN LAWYER. [Nor. 

as yet scarcely accumulated the dust and cobwebs of half a century ; 
her judicial benches have been consecrated by the occupancy of but 
few learned and noble men ; her Congress, which first learned its ele- 
ments in the principles of government not three quarters of a century 
ago, has never yet been monopolized by any array of genius and elo- 
quence, though England's halls may look upon it with a jealous eye ; 
her legislative halls returns with a glad echo the tones of the youthful 
aspirant for honor, and the genius of letters stands ready with a harvest 
of laurels for any who by self-denying energy may choose to gather 
them. This is the open field for our Lawyers ; in any, or in all, may 
they rise, and that too, only by the careful training and husbandry of 
the very talents that establish them in their profession. 

Under the nicely defined customs of England relative to competitors 
in this profession, every post, whether of high or low esteem, like pro- 
perty, is inheritable only to those of a class previously defined and lim- 
ited ; for the counselor and the barrister, for the statesman and the mere 
parliamentarian, there are requisite as many distinct classes of qualifi- 
cations ; ench as he attains his desired excellence in that rank to which 
his inclinations directed him, and for which his abilities fitted him, looks 
no farther : the whole is an organized, mechanical system, tending 
rather to cramp than to expand the energy and powers of its subjects. 
It imparts, it is true, a solid dignity and high standard to each distinct 
division of the profession, while as an oflset to this, we look in vain for 
that noble ambition, which grasps all within its reach, and all honorable 
rivalry for excellence subsides into the meagrencss of individual en- 
mities and jealousies. 

How soon these limits may, and as some would imagine, must di- 
vide the legal ranks of America, it is impossible now to determine. 
Enough is it for our lawyers to know, that all before them is compara- 
tively unoccupied. The boundaries of the profession, like those of 
Americans own soil, yet encircle untamed forests, mountains unascend- 
ed, valleys and glens never yet penetrated, and plains whose teeming 
clod was never yet upturned. He who sets forth from his professional 
studies with equipments adapted to all his projects, has every induce- 
ment to make those projects grand and exalted, and if he but look 
faithfully at his prospects they can be no other. Step by step may he 
wend his way up to the highest honors an intelligent nation can confer ; 
his manhood and middle ago may be surrounded and guarded by the 
esteem and admiration of thousands, and he will peacefully recline on 
his gathered laurels in his old age, until the innocence of a * second 
childhood* shall have prepared his spirit for entrance into its eternal 
rest. In the capacity of a statesman he sees more broadly the range 
of objects he may grasp ; enlightened views of social compact, of civil 
relations and of the intercourse of nations may all be his. As a lover 
of literature there is abundant room for him, and his country claims its 
occupancy by him ; and finally, that portion of American mind, which 
is as yet unformed, looks to the fldvice and opinions he may even un- 
suspectingly let fall for a basis to their own predilections and tinal 
judgment. 
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The influence he may exert is in truth more extensive than that of 
the follower of any other profession. Like the stalks of bearded grain 
before the keen sickle, every one bends before it — itself no less a learn- 
er than a teacher. We may with much truth assert that ho who min- 
isters at the sacred altar, or that he who leads on the young mind step 
by step, carries in his respective teachings the evidence of a powerful 
and extended influence ; that the influence of home, of a mother's love 
and a sister's aflfection, are too great to be withstood even at the most 
dazzling temptations ; but if the comparison be allowable, that which 
the legal profession commands is even greater and wider than these. 
The first mentioned influences are recognized only as inspiring the 
youthful or unformed mind with vigor and action, and starting into life 
those powers by which its progress must ever after be governed : it 
belongs to the latter to take this mind fresh and vigorous from its nurse- 
ry, and leading it to suit the requirements of the world, to direct the 
action of its powers either to an honorable distinction or an early grave 
of oblivion. To the former, we look as to the framers of the vessel, 
to the latter as its pilot over the sea of active life. 

As gratifying as the reflection must be to every mind that other minds 
are affected by its influence, most truly gratifying if to courses of up- 
right action, yet so much greater is the power of human pride and am- 
bition, the legal professor must experience a double gratification on 
beholding open before him the highest seats and the most secluded 
bowers of literature. The honored instances we might adduce of those 
in our own country who have occupied these seats with dignity and 
grace, should, we think, suffice to allure those, whose distrust alone 
prevents their attaining similar distinction and usefulness. We might 
mention the example of a Story, no less conversant with letters than 
skilled in judicial learning ; of a Webster, mighty in his reasoning, 
majestic in his eloquence, polished, learned, and dignified in his wri- 
tings ; of an Adams, wreathing himself and his country's literature with 
laurels that shall endure as long as suns shall rise and set. Nor may 
we without mention, pass over such names as Clinton, Yerplanck, 
Choate, and Legare, who by their eloquent teachings and learned ex- 
amples, have acted a noble part towards elevating our national taste 
and manners. These are America's true and faithful sons, these are 
their deeds in the cause of letters, and this the situation to which any 
of their profession may exalt themselves. 

The Literary taste that has dawned so brilliantly upon our young 
nation, needs to have its rays concentrated and brought to bear upon 
our national manners. As a young and bold people, we are quick to 
discern the beautiful, and even to establish for ourselves a standard by 
which to jndge it, than which older nations can boast no better. Yet 
there hitherto have conspired a variety of causes to oppose and retard 
the influences of this literary taste upon our national manners, which 
are only now beginning to be felt ; and those obstacles once removed, 
these influences once in active operation, to every one is made the ap- 
peal to assist individually in forming such a literature as shall best com- 
port with the spirit of our Political Institutions. Scanty and meagre 
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indeed, is the number of those devoted lovers of Letters, who by their 
unrewarded labors, people our land with fabled races and families, or 
attract to our brotherly notice the wrongs and sufferings, as well as the 
savage deeds of the red man. Few, very few, have lived, or still live 
among us to chant their sad dirge over the grave of our departed he- 
roes, or in the majesty of verse to wrap the history of our mountains, 
our rivers and our waterfalls. The more undisputed then, and unoccu- 
pied the grounds the Lawyer may choose to occupy, the more last- 
ing the honors he may attain. Coupling with this literary excellence 
his knowledge of our national manners and tastes, he becomes pecul- 
iarly fitted to make the noble and refined impression on our people of 
which we stand, like every young people, so much in need. 

A notion so prevalent, was never so erroneous, as that professional 
men must be restricted to the limits of ranks and classes, and further- 
more, that out of those ranks and classes the legal, by this restriction, 
must necessarily be the most limited. Apart from the almost absolute 
necessity imposed upon every member of our society of extending his 
labor and influence beyond the mere conventional limits of his calling, 
the educated lawyer, in particular, is appealed to by the varied and im- 
portant relations he sustains with society around him to engage in every 
calling, to ' be all things' not less to learning and science, than to ^ all 
men.' This we may rightfully demand of him— of the education he 
has received. He is not merely to be considered the sagacious, self- 
interested being an exclusive application to his profession alone is too 
apt to make him, not merely an agent through ' forms,' * writs' and ' re- 
plevins,' not entrusted with his gift of eloquence merely to untangle 
and tie anew the knottiest points of law ; these, though in themselves 
remotely important, are but indifferent, and even inefficient mediums 
through which he may become the benefactor of his race ; the great 
code of morals are open to his explanation, the unturned leaves of sci- 
ence yet demand the labors of his investigation ; men who have hitherto 
confided their entire interests to him, yet look to his guidance, and 
government expects from him the offices of an affectionate and dutiful 
•on. 

Such are the prospects of, such the claims on the educated lawyer, 
and it would seem a matter no less of interest than of duty, that he em- 
jdoy all the variety of his influences in upholding causes in every 
respect of such moment. Burke, Sheridan, Bolingbroke, Guizot, Ma- 
caulay, and a host we might mention, each stepped forth for the great 
work, and have each shared the greatest honors human power can con- 
fer. Each has done more to preserve even with vigor, the power and 
compass of his nati?e language, than all the professed literati of his age. 
Such men hold not up to their countrymen any hollow, half-meaning 
intention of devoting themselves exclusively to Law, or Literature, or 
Political Ethics ; you never find them immuring themselves from all 
contact with society, only to support a reputation which a more unre- 
served communication would fail to do, but you look into the Forum 
and they are there, yet not there alone ; further observation notes them 
oonTenant with high and low, in the court room and the market-house. 
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Wherever, in fact, man is found, there are they ; and by means so 
gradual and imperceptible do they accomplish the great works for which 
mankind love to honor them. 

The immortal Shakspeare was a disciple to no doctrine of retired 
exclusiveness, nor do we believe he would have led a different life had 
poverty released him from her iron grasp. His study was maftf not 
pampered with the luxury and refinement of a Court, nor even in the 
ordinary ranks of society. With Pity he held converse over his night- 
ly mug of ale, and he shook the hand of Sympathy in the dank and 
mould of London cellars. Humanity was ihe great book which he 
studied, and Experience, always acknowledged the most thorough mas- 
ter, taught him best how to work upon human feelings. And it is from 
these same pages, under the teachings of the same master, that thes^ 
spirits we have mentioned, obtained all that rich fund so lasting in their 
career of usefulness and honor, which, once possessed of, they employ- 
ed with a tact and power altogether unknown to the merely literary 
man, and astonishing to the world. 

Look back on literary record to its earliest dates, search for those 
names whose position gives them extraordinary distinction, and they 
are the names of those whose lives have been spent in close connec- 
tion with Government and Laws. And we can discover no imparity 
of reasoning, no error in our observation, when we assert that this 
same class of men universally are capable of doing the greatest ser- 
yice to the cause of Literature and Science. Hence the necessity of 
a faithful consideration on their part of the magnitude of their facilities 
and of directing their abilities in that channel, which shall accomplish 
the desired end. 

No one surely can suppress a smile at noticing the variety and extent 
of ambition which the * Umbs of the law' in many parts of our land 
cany about with them. Men of acknowledged power, who well de- 
served, and by exertion would have obtained the ' high places' in their 
countrymen's esteem, have chosen for themselves a rank of which mar 
ny, justly inferiors, would be ashamed. If talent were not so unscm- 
pulously, so unrighteously sacrificed, to an insatiable thirst for gain, then 
might such sorry spectacles become more rare. But where a man's 
soul is, in fact, imbedded in the sink of his desires for ' lucre,' where 
all the human feelings are merged in the overweening love of a selfish 
preferment, independent of any advantage to others, our astonishment 
soon subsides. One is content, and even happy, in gracing the bench 
of a retail justice ; another gleefully scouts the country with his sack 
of books on his favorite Rosinante, arrogating to himself all the airs of 
a prince, and a third, leisurely sitting among his dusty tomes, is ready 
to explain to every passer by the impossibility of a Lawyer's support- 
ing the dignity of his profession, and at the same time, and with the 
same hands and head, aiding the great cause of Letters. These, how- 
ever, are but poor samples of the dignity and intrinsic worth of the 
legal profession. They only form the shades of the picture, without 
which it would show to great disadvantage, the puny insects on the 
great wheel of the profession, which, in spite of the immediate ' dust* 
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tkey create, rolls on with the same force and velocity. We are willing 
to let them ' plod their weary way' along, till they * find rest from their 
labors' in that everlasting seclusion their extreme sordidness has 
chosen. 

But although to the Lawyer more necessarily belongs, for reasons 
already given, the support of our Literary character, there are other 
considerations than those -of necessity and duty, that should inspire 
him to the work. Honor and fame are his ; his name shall be trea- 
sured up in the gratitude of his countrymen, there to live with the 
dory of the nation. While the toils of active life perplex and weary 
nis spirit, there is for him * exceeding joy' in * holding sweet commune' 
with the spirits of past ages, in giving loose to the reins of his imag- 
ination, in foreseeing the pleasure with which his name shall be men- 
tioned by, and the reverence with which it shall be entrusted to Posterity. 
The wreathes he binds for his country shall rest upon his own brow ; 
never shall his country forget the work of a dutiful son ; the devotion 
he has manifested to Learning will science joyfully recognize, and his 
monumental stone shall be inscribed with the title of the Patriot 
Scholar. 



LIFE'S PROMPTINGS. 

BT W. T. BACON. 

LiPB has in*t Dothin(|r that should wako our fears, 

Its trials aro its blessings, — he wlio can 
See nothing here but evil, and who hears 

No voice of wisdom sounded out to man 

From these fierce trials, — ho who cannot scan 
Each trial as it rises, and see there 

Something should rather please in PIeaven*s groat plan, — 
He is for other regions than that air 
High and exalted, which earth's " wing'd ones" only dare. 

We start in life — we come up from the gloom 
Of seme far previous being, vaguely dream' d — 

And the first thought is, that the soul needs room, 
It cannot stretch itself, and it has seemed 
As if it saw a light, that, starlike, streamed 

On to a higher state that must be won, — 
He who is true to his own soul — has deem'd 

Hie soul's course was right onward — he has run 

The race most giant-like, and a great work has done. 



He has laid hold of trials — how 7 — as he 

Who sinks beneath them 7 never ! — they have been 
Rather his best •apporiers--and we see 
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He \b supported by them through the scene, — 

They purge his eye-sight — give to life & sheen 

Lent from the far, far world to which we haste, — 

And they have given the soul a grander mien, 
And prouder looks he o'er the what is past, 
Then turns his eye right onward — never backward cast 

And ho too is prepared for what may be 

Lovely and glorious — with all such to mate, — 
The grandeur and the glory we all see 

Round us in Nature, beautiful or great, — 

The grandeur that we see too, where, elate, 
Some kindred soul speaks with us. as we go, — 

And grandeur too of earth far, first estate. 
As its great souls through History do show — 
These come with power — give heart and soul a nobler gkyw ! 

And if that purest passion of this life — 

Love ! holy, heavenly, beating in some heart, 
Cometh to cheer us in the fiery strife — 

And of our own high souls becomes a part — 

An element — a thing that wont depart. 
But clings to ours with an immortal power, — 

O, how this cheers ual — with new life we start 
On in the race, gain courage every hour — 
And only laugh at clouds that may around us lower. 

And that high voice that comes to us from all 
That's o*er or round us, beats too through the soul — 

This the soul hears too, and it bursts the thrall 
Earth would bind round earth — doth — ay, round the whole !- 
And loosened from this last and worst control. 

On with still firmer purpose yet we strive, 
Cheering the soul with visions, while doth roll 

Through the high heart that bliss by which we live, 

Yet which shall Heaven alone, in perfect fullness, give ! 

O, then, fear not, thou bdd heart ! setting forth 

In the great race of time the great have run ! — 
But gird thyself with all the strength that earth 

Hath for each genuine and immortal son ! 

Seize each assistant — press on, till is won 
The goal at which all noble ones do aim !— 

And fear not but a great work shall be done-^ 
Fear not that thou shalt win a glorious name — 
Ay, with tlic noblest stand ! — immortal !— crown*d with Fame. 
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ITAXY. 

A GLANCE at the past and present condition of Italy, awakens within 
us emotions akin to those which a young artist experiences, as he con- 
templates a painting from the hand of Raphael. Even though the dust 
of centuries had accumulated upon the canvas, he would still recog- 
nize the hand of a master in the conception, the delineation, and the 
finish. Time might have marred its beauties in the view of the ordi- 
nary observer, who might gaze with pleasure upon the showy produc- 
tion of an inferior artist ; but the man of cultivated taste would re- 
cognize a beauty in the former which modem art cannot reach. Even 
eo may the traveler, as he walks amid the ruins of palaces and cities, 
read an instructive story of the former greatness of Italy. The mighty 
spirits of the past have written their names in characters upon the 
tablets of her history, which will remain when every monument of an- 
cient art shall have crumbled into dust. 

Italy ! a land whose very soil is teeming with interest to the phi- 
losopher as well as to the antiquarian, and to the man of taste as well 
as to the classical student — the centre, whence emanated the Ro- 
man power ! She was the home of the arts and sciences during a 
period in which nearly all the world besides was involved in darkness, 
and gave being to a new kind of despotism, which enthralled the souls 
as well as the bodies of men. How shall we use language worthy of 
association with those great names which are scattered all along the 
line of her history ! Junius Brutus ! a name, the sound of which has 
thriUed the bosom of every patriot ; how often has his example been 
abused to lend a coloring of virtue to crime, and to dignify with the 
name of heroism the basest conspiracies ! Marcus Fortius Cato, the 
severe censor, the stern reformer of Roman manners ; how did Rome, 
in her degenerate days, seek in vain for incorruptible virtue like his ! 
Cato Uticensis, who refused to live to witness the downfall of his 
country's independence — Julius Cssar, the orator, the soldier, the phi- 
losopher, who gratified the pride of his country by his conquests, but 
gave the death-blow to her liberties by his ambition — Marcus Brutus, 
whose example the infamous French regicides dared to plead in justifi- 
cation of the murder of their sovereign — Cicero, Virgil, Horace, 
Seneca, and a host of others, whose names dignify her history, and 
whose influence has been felt by every succeeding age ! 

But Rome fell, and moral darkness settled down upon the world. 
Paganism and its unholy rites had long since fallen. In its place arose 
the Christian Church. After a fearful and protracted struggle for her 
existence against pagan superstition, the Church now found herself in 
the seat of power ; and that which adversity had failed to accomplish, 
was wrought hy prosperity, with fatal effect. Human passion and in- 
firmity became blended with the sublime doctrines of the cross. The 
doom of Religion was sealed, when she was made to harmonize with 
the passions of men. Those rude barbarians who had conquered the 
Roman empire, came forward and were baptized. The cross was then 
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assumed as an outward badge, in ignorance of its doctrines and neglect 
of its spirit. But all tended to elevate the temporal power and diguity 
of the Church, till mankind beheld the singular phenomenon of sub- 
missive looking priests, with shaven crowns, awing into subjection 
haughty barons and their retainers ; or the mitred head of the Church 
at Rome, claiming the submission of monarchs, and impiously adopting 
the language, " by me kings reign." 

That was a brilliant day for Italy, when numerous petty republics in 
her midst started into being. With them the arts and sciences arose, 
as with new life and vigor, from the repose of ages. Genoa and Ven- 
ice led the way. The world was made tributary to their commercial 
greatness. Their light built craft were seen floating on every sea, 
bringing untold wealth to fill the coffers of their merchants. Palacer 
were built and decorated with princely magnificence, and their owner^ 
assumed a style and exclusiveness at variance with the spirit of repub^ 
canism. Venice and Genoa have attracted the admiration of the friec'^^ 
of liberty, who have eulogized the energy which raised them to th?7> 
eminence, and the spirit which maintained them there. Yet these we^°' 
qualities not diffused among the mass of the people, but confined to ^I 
few families, whose enormous wealth conferred upon them an elevated 
political as well as social rank. Aristocratic despotism was rife within 
the walls of these cities. Even in Genoa, the dungeons of the palace of 
the Doges have witnessed the cruel fate of many a victim of republican 
tyranny. The Council of Ten at Venice, whoso adjudication upon 
cases brought before them was as prompt as their punishments were 
dark and terrible, was a tribunal whose very mention excites a shud- 
der. What verdict mankind may now pass upon the deeds of this tri- 
bunal, after duly considering the state of society at that period, we 
know not. However, terrible necessity alone could have authorized 
the adoption of a system of espionage like that which prevailed, the 
seizure and conviction of the accused without the usual forms of trial, 
or being confronted with his accusers. 

But from scenes like these we turn away, to contemplate Venice as 
she is, a city majestic though in decline. Decay has stamped its im- 
press upon the walls of her palaces and upon every work of art which 
the eye surveys. The merry gondolier, as he floats along, may sing in 
notes as cheerful as in years gone by ; but the Venitian of rank, who 
can look unmoved upon the disgrace of his country, the victim of Aus- 
trian despotism, must have a heart callous to every honorable emotion. 
The patriot may find relief in recalling the past to mind. What fond 
recollections are associated with *' Venice built on a hundred isles !" or 
who would not enjoy, with the noble bard, one of those moonlight 
scenes upon the Adriatic ? The present decline of the city is over- 
looked, as the recollections of her past glory crowd upon the mind. 

Venice was foimdod in the fifth century, by persons that had es- 
caped to these islands through fear of the Barbarians who had then 
invaded the north of Italy. Venice and Genoa were splendid cities 
when London and Paris were collections of miserable cottages. The 
ships of Venice brought into port the products of every clime, and her 
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republican citizeoB ried with the soTereigns of Europe in the pomp of 
their equipages and the magnificence of their palaces.^ By means of 
her immense wealth, she was enabled to raise large armies of mer- 
cenaries and provide numerous fleets, by which she made herself the 
mistress of the Adriatic and the terror of the states of Italy. Through 
jealousy of her greatness, Pope Julius Second, assisted by the Em- 

Eeror of Grermany and the King of France, formed, in the year fifteen 
undred and eight, the celebrated league of Cambray, for her destruc- 
tion. The republic, confident in her resources, neglected to take the 
necessary precautions, until her armies were defeated and she was 
brought to the verge of destruction. The confederates were impatient 
for the spoil to accrue from the plunder of so rich a city. But the 
Pope, thinking that the Venitians had been sufficiently humbled, with 
^ntifical duplicity, changed sides, and brought the other states of Italy 
.- act in concert with him against France. 

JAGenoa, probably more than any other Italian city, witnessed within 
^j^r walls, the mad civil, feuds between the Guelfs and Ghibbelines ; 
A even yet, one is impressed with peculiarities in the structure of 
j|yrivate residences, betokening fierce civil dissension in times past. 
Whence those massive buildings, or those gloomy iron bars by which 
the windows of the lower story are preserved from intrusion ? Does 
it not bring to light those fearful civil strifes, during which the narrow 
streets of the city were used as battle-grounds and the houses as forti- 
fications ? The watchword of Guelf, or Ghibbeline,* was sufficient 
to rouse the partisans of the Pope and the Emperor to open hostility. 

One entering the magnificent harbor of Genoa, passes between two 
strong Moles, built to serve as a protection against the violent storms 
which sometimes prevail in the Mediterranean. Within is a circular 
basin, where the once flourishing navy of the republic could ride in se- 
curity. On one side of the amphitheatre of hills which enclose the 
harbor, stands the city, defended by massive stone walls, and com- 
manded from behind by very strong fortifications. The remaining hills 
are thickly studded with palaces of the nobility, if that class deserves 
the name which has lost its political importance. The eye rests first 
upon the palace of Doria, a noble edifice, standing at the head of the 
bay, a monument of the gratitude of the republic to her Liberator. 
About the year 1530, Andrea Doria, a Genoese by birth, though at 
that time an oflicer in the service of the King of France, determined 
to free his country. Sailing with his fleet into the harbor, he expelled 
the French, and remained master of the city. A strong temptation was 
placed before him to retain the supreme command. But his design 
was more noble. He convened the people in the public square, and 
there reminding them of the ancient glory of the city, recommended 
them to appoint commissioners to frame a constitution which should 



* The fonnsr wai the nllying cry of the friend* of the Pope, the latter of those of 
the Emperor. Sobeequeotly they served to mark the diitiQction between the demo< 
ents and the aristoorati. 
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secure liberty to the citizens, and restore the state to its former renown. 
His advice wra followed. Twelve commissioners were appointed, by 
whom a constitution was framed and subsequently adopted by the peo- 
ple. A new energy was given to private transactions and to public 
councils. A liberated country hailed Doria as its deliverer, and erected 
this palace and the noble statue of him so prominent at the head of the 
bay, as lasting monuments of their gratitude. 

The traveler, after entering the gate of the city, near the landing- 
place, finds himself in one of the narrow streets. He gazes with as- 
tonishment at the enormous height of the buildings, and at their massive 
proportions. Passing by the Exchange, where the merchants of Ge- 
noa used to traffic in the palmiest days of the republic, he soon emerges 
from the narrow streets upon the more modem Strada Balba and 
Strada Nuova. Thence he visits, with eager interest, the cathedral 
church of San Lorenzo, where are kept, deposited in an iron urn, the 
remains of John the Baptist, captured from the Venitians ! Near by, 
the grim walls of the ancient palace of the Doges arrest his attention. 
He enters the gate, which is yet guarded by soldiers, and the exterior 
walls of the p^ace present the aspect of modem masonry, in striking 
contrast with that which surrounds the whole. This modem edifice 
has been erected in consequence of a disastrous fire which took place 
in the last century. But within are some remains of ancient art, 
proving that all was not lost in that conflagration. In a room adjoining 
thb Council Hall, a large fresco on the wall overhead represents Co- 
lumbus on his return from the New World, with a troop of natives to 
grace his triumphant entry into Seville. 

As the stranger passes through the Strada Nuova, lined with palaces 
on either side, and enters within their massive doors, his eye traces upon 
the walls the productions of artists whose names had been associated 
with his earliest lessons in the fine arts. The names of Guercino, 
Carlo Dolci, Paul Veronese, Guido, Titian, and Rubens, are recalled to 
his memor}\ The thought that he is surrounded by the works of men 
80 renowned in their profession, and whom no subsequent age could 
equal, is enough to enkindle enthusiasm in a man of the dullest sensibility. 

It was amid the darkness and conruption of the middle ages, that a 
purer light was kindled within the petty states of Italy, than can consist 
with m^ern degeneracy. That light might have continued to glow till 
the more extensive diffusion of knowledge, and the spread of liberal 
principles, had prepared all classes for constitutional government. Up- 
on whom, then, rests the guilt of having extinguished that flame in 
Florence, in Pisa and Lombardy ? The student of history will recog- 
nize in it the handiwork of that Man of Sin, whose home has been in 
the Vatican, but whose dark policy has been manifested in its blighting 
effects throughout the fairest portions of Europe. Surely no political 
Eden could have been found to tempt the destroyer to play a more des- 
perate game, than did the republics of Italy, as they rose from dark- 
ness and despotism to take an independent rank among the nations of 
the earth. 

In view of the dangers to be apprehended from the spread of that 
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3mt of liberty, Frederick Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany, and His 
oliness the Pope, forgot their former enmities, and ratiiTed a treaty for 
its extinguishment. The army of the Emperor was absolved from the 
guilt which it had incurred by the massacre of the Papal troops. Thus 
doubly armed, the Emperor proceeded to conquest and extermination. 
Milan was razed to the ground ; and the insolent tyrant, thinking that 
the spirit of liberty had been extinguished in its fall, passed a plowshare 
over its ruins. But her doom served only to awaken a fearful spirit in 
Italian bosoms. The Emperor, in endeavoring to quell the revolt, was 
defeated, and narrowly escaped being made a prisoner ; and nothing but 
his great personal energy could have enabled him to retrieve his for- 
tunes and secure a peace honorable to both parties. But, Italy was a 
doomed country. She was not left to go on and consummate the work 
of freedom. Of her, it might be said, *^ My people perish for lack of 
knowledge." Ignorance was the bane of improvement, the foe to so- 
cial order. Military adventurers were enabled to seize upon the forti- 
fied places and make themselves absolute sovereigns. Their castles 
frowned from every mountain height, and troops of retainers extin- 
guished every manifestation of a spirit of liberty. 

Near the beginning of the fifteenth century, commenced the era of 
the Medici family in Florence. They were distinguished for their 
wealth, for the rank to which they had attained among the noble fam- 
ilies of their city, and for the interest which all the members man- 
ifested in the advancement of literature, science, and the fine arts. 
In those days when commerce was limited to a few hands, the old re- 
publican merchants presented a striking contrast to the hard-working 
traders of modern times. Wealth, and with it political power, was 
rapidly acquired. But now there is no vestige remaining of the su- 
perb merchant of olden time. A nominal aristocracy is still maintained, 
though the members of this class gain thereby no political distinction. 
Giovanni de Medici was one of those men whose immense wealth 
gained him great influence in Florence. His son, Cosmo, succeeded 
to his father's wealth and honors — a precedent of hereditary right to 
political power, fraught with the deepest danger to the liberties of Flo- 
rence. Dazzled by the display of his prodigious wealth, the people 
gave Cosmo the title of " Pater patriae." The history of the Medici 
family shows that private virtues and a cultivated taste are no security 
for entrusting irresponsible power to the hands of individuals. Though 
Cosmo beautified the city and embellished it with works of art, yet he 
did nothing to promote a spirit of free inquiry. 

In the character of Ijorenzo de Medici, '' the Magnificent," one may 
find much to admire, after making due allowance for the enthusiastic 
zeal of Roscoe. We behold in him a man who had raised himself 
from the rank of a private citizen to an equality with the sovereigns of 
Europe. In the knowledge of diplomacy, he was unsurpassed. Indi- 
viduals, illustrious by birth and talent, flocked to his court. It is true 
that Italian literature no longer boasted among its sons a Dante, Pe- 
trarch or Boccacio. The Inferno of Dante had wrought a mighty ef- 
fect upon the Italian mind. The name of Petrarch will long live in 
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the history of Italian literature. His poetry comported well with the 
character of hia^ge. This we may learn by observing what principles 
lie at the basis of Italian character at the present day, or the ar- 
chitectural peculiarities of that age — now a gloomy castle frowning 
from some mountain height upon the plain below, and then an edifice 
reared on a rock in the wide basin of a charming lake, the walls of 
its successive terraces covered with foliage, concealing from view the 
rough stone beneath ; the whole looking more like the enchanted castle 
of Fairy tenants, 'than the abode of human beings ; as, for example, 
the Palace of the Borromean Islands. Especially may we learn this 
from the paintings by the old masters, which have come dovm to us. 
Petrarch might have written differently in another land and for another 
age. Instead of addressing sonnets to " Laura," he might have es* 
sayed some loftier theme and failed. The last of this illustrious 
triumvirate, who had done much to purify and refine their native tongue, 
had passed away. Their efforts to revive the study of the ancient 
classics had failed, and their remains repose upon a foreign soil. But 
though the " mighty dust" of " the all-£truscan Three," as Lord Byron 
calls that noble triumvirate, reposes in other lands, yet 

" In Santa Croce's holy precincta lie 
Ashes which make it holier :" 

the ashes of Machiaveli, Michael Angelo Buonarotti, and Galileo ! 

It was under such circumstances that the munificent patronage of 
Lorenzo de Medici was exerted, to revive the study of philosophy and 
literature. To the advocates of regal government, Florence presented 
at that time a political beau-ideal. At the court, genius and learning 
prevailed, while riches were made subservient to these nobler gratifi- 
cations. Throughout the city, wealth was poured out like water, to 
aid the natural beauties of Florence. Every thing contributed to ren- 
der more applicable the name of '* Firenze," or fair and fiourishing ; 
and even now, the traveler cannot gaze, without emotion, on the noble 
dome of the cathedral, or th^numerous spires which rise from every 
quarter of the city. 

He who passes by the tomb of either of the great Italian ar- 
tists, cannot but pause a moment out of respect to the distinguished 
dead. In delicacy of coloring and familiar acquaintance with the ef- 
fect of light and shade, they were unsurpassed. But he who seeks 
for supernatural greatness in the expression, may find it in the frescos 
of Michael Angelo. His taste was formed on no model, and he could 
have no imitator. His characters exhibit great passion and energy. 
The moral philosopher may go and derive new lessons of truth respect- 
ing the passions incident to our nature. The anatomist, who is seeking 
for the nicest developments of the human frame, will find them here. 
Architect, painter, and sculptor, almost without a rival, he died at an ad- 
vanced age, with the exclamation on his lips, '' I have much yet to 
learn." The great rival of Michael Angelo, Raphael, was bom a few 
years after him, in 1483. He caught the delicacy and finish of an- 
cient art. He painted, not the bold, stirring passions in which his ri- 
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ral delighted, but the milder virtues of resignation and piety ; as a 
Madonna, a female of unequaled beauty of form and feature, bending 
over her babe, or a saint, whose countenance ever wears the expres- 
sion of love and humility. It was amid scenes of real life that the 
greatest of painters sought their models ; and forms lovely enough to 
equal their highest conceptions were not wanting. 

In this connection we would not forget one of the greatest artists 
which Florence or Italy has produced. The name of Leonardo da 
Yinci will be known to the world as long as it is associated with the 
piece entitled '' The Last Supper." It was on the walls of the ^d 
church of the Madonna delle Grazie, at Milan, that this great artist 
painted this scene. He has selected the moment when the anxious 
inquiry was heard from every quarter, " Lord, is it I?" Had Leonar- 
do da Yinci done nothing more to immortalize his name, this would 
have been sufficient. To him the world is indebted for the most ad- 
mirable conception of that impressive scene ; and copies taken from 
this picture have been circulated through every land, so that the trav- 
eler may recognize in it the original of the engraving of the Lord's 
Supper, which first met his eyes in infancy. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, a man arose to eminence 
in Florence, of whose character and principles, when estimated by his 
writings, posterity have obtained the most contradictory opinions. A 
statesman, accustomed to all the chicanery of the court and of diplo- 
macy, a minister familiar with all the artifices of tyranny, and a poli- 
tical writer describing with all the coolness of scientific investigation 
the processes by which despotism maintained its subjects in debase- 
' ment or itself in security, all these were blended in the character of 
Machiavel. Whether the " Prince" was written to expose the schemes 
of tyranny that he might the sooner secure its downfall, or to lend to 
tyrants the weight of his experience and great political foresight in 
nveting new fetters upon their subjects, posterity will probably never 
determine. If the former was his design in composing that work, and 
also the " History of Florence," he has lihi the subject of great injus- 
tice ; for whenever posterity have needed a word to characterize 
schemes of a consummately selfish character, deep laid, and aiming at 
the aggrandizement of individuals at the expense of the state, they 
have denominated them " Machiavelian." However, if his name has 
not had justice done to it, his fate would not be unlike that of thou- 
sands who have devoted themselves ardently and disinterestedly for the 
good of their kind. 

But the most illustrious name in the history of Florence, which the 
world will ever revere more and more as it becomes the better ac- 
quainted with the noble science he was so instrumental in introducing, 
is that of Galileo Galilei — the inventor of the telescope and discoverer 
of the proofs which confirm the Copemican theory. As if nature had 
determined to keep up the connection of greatness, and show in what 
different callings it might be developed, Galileo was born on the day 
that Michael Angelo died. Though the insane malice of his enemies 
did for once lead him to dishonor his gray hairs by a denial of the 
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tnith, and association of his name with error, yet the truth finally 
prevailed. With his latest breath he affirmed that the earth did revolve 
about the sun, and died, leaving to posterity more valuable astronomical 
observations, and more reasonable speculations grounded upon them, 
than any philosopher who preceded him. 

But we have lingered too long upon the more glorious periods in the 
history of Italy. What is she now ? Leaving out of the question 
Rome and southern Italy, where are those glorious little republicB 
which awoke to new life and vigor the learning of antiquity, and which 
have been the legislators in the arts for all subsequent time ? The 
days of decbne have come over all — Venice, Florence, Pisa, and Ge- 
noa. Let us not regard them, in their decay, with contempt, but ask 
ourselves what would have been our condition, had we been subjected, 
during so long a period, to a policy so debasing as that under which 
Italy has groaned. On the one hand is the Pope, in his capacity of 
vice-gerent of God on earth, assigning portions of her territory to the 
Emperor of Germany ; while on the otber, the latter, as successor of 
the Cassars, confirms the dominion of the haughty Pontifi* over the 
states of the Church, by the armies at his command. A religion, too, 
was forced upon them, which withheld the light of tnith and encour- 
aged the exercise of passion. Surely, human virtue cannot long resist 
influences like these. But, as if nature herself was at war with Italy, 
the malaria annually visits some of the fairest portions of her territory, 
rendering them uninhabitable. 

In the recent partition of Italy |! man has capped the climax of wrong. 
Whence did the allies derive their right to subject Genoa to the domin- 
ion of the King of Sardinia ? And England, too, the bulwark of Prat' 
estantism in Europe, why did she withdraw her troops, which had been 
admitted to the city under the special promise of protection, and thus 
leave the king of Sardinia possessed of all the works of military 
defense ? Because policy dictated that the demands of the Holy Al- 
liance should be complied with, though at the sacrifice of national faith. 
In consequence of this act, Genoa is now obliged to maintain more 
than twenty thousand Sardinian troops. Indolent ecclesiastics, pam- 
pered on the contributions which ignorance and superstition have 
wrung from the hard earnings of the people, throng all her public 
places. The Catholic religion is established by law, and imprison- 
ment is denounced against the man who dares to proselyte Italians to 
a more enlightened faith. Her commerce, too, is fettered with ruinous 
restrictions. These are the causes why her streets are so lifeless, 
why every public avenue is thronged with beggars, and why a populi^ 
tion of eighty thousand citizens, and a noble harbor, can do nouiing to 
resuscitate the trade of their fathers. 

The Italian character is not deficient in native energy. Even down- 
trodden Savoy produced some of Napoleon's best generals. A spirit 
has been aroused, which, even in the midst of oppression, struggles to 
regain the light. Schools of sculpture are yet to be found in some of 
the cities of Italy ; and Canova, the head of modern art, has been the 
glory of our age. In science, too, the Italians are no contemptible ri- 
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vals of other nations. But stiU, the glory of their country lies in the 
past ; and there will it remain, until superstition shall hare fled before 
the light of truth, and constitutional governments have taken the place 
of systems of despotism. 

Austria, too, came in for her share, and Venice must be sacrificed to 
appease her. She wanted a seaport for her possessions in Lombardy, 
a country once included, during the days of Yenitian glory, in the con- 
tinental possessions of the republic. The Lombardo-Venitian king- 
dom was established as a vicerpyalty of Austria. Milan was made the 
capital, and Venice compelled to take a humble place among cities 
which she had once hardly deigned to honor as country seats of her 
nobility. 

In such a country, it is not strange that enormous wealth is uncom- 
mon. The people have been plundered by the government for the 
support of troops who had no love of country to attach them to her in- 
terests, and whose support was derived from the hand of government. 
Dislike on the part of the people has occasioned jealousy and distrust 
on the part of the government, and crime, the offspring of such a state 
of society, has been rife in some parts of Italy. Travelers have re- 
ported the plundering of the diligence within one day's journey of 
Milan. 

But the eye is relieved, as it turns away from these blemishes in 
the moral landscape, to contemplate external nature. The skies are 
not less bright than when Claude Lorraine transferred their glowing 
hues to the canvas. And abroad, art and nature have combined to pro- 
duce the impression of beauty. He who travels from city to city, is 
charmed with the never-ceasing succession of cultivated fields, and of 
estates where trees are grouped in charming groves ; while here and 
there, a glimpse caught of a marble statue, adds to the picturesque 
beauty of the scene. The traveler, as he descends by one of the Al- 
pine roads into the fertile plains of Italy, may sympathize with the feel- 
ings of the Carthagenian invader. No longer does he see the vines 
confined to short poles, but suffered to. grow in all their luxuriance. 
Fine roads intersect the country, while no rude wooden fences mar 
the beauty of the landscape. And then the Italian lakes ! He who 
gazes upon these sheets of water, is struck with a beauty in the re- 
flected tints of the olives on their banks, or the delicate shades upon 
the distant hills, the impression of which no language can adequately 
convey. Italy has been deservedly called the garden of continental 
Europe, if a clear sky, well cultivated fields, and an infinite variety of 
scenery, can merit the appellation. 
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THE THREE STUDENTS OF MILAN. ^^J(l . 

CHAPTER I. 

" The eri], that men do, lives after them, 
The good is often interred with their bones." — Shak., JuLtus Cmbam. 

In an obscure villa in the city of Milan, removed from the din of 
the thoroughfare, and sheltered only by the graceful entanglements of 
the vine that overshadowed its humble roof, there dwelt a poor and 
laborious student, Olgiato by name. Whence he came, how he em- 
ployed his time, or who were his companions, were questions, that if 
aver asked, were sure to go unanswered. Like a spectre he came and 
went, seemingly ever intent on some business or other, yet only ren- 
dered more mysterious by any inquisitiveness on the part of others. 
The inmates of his dwelling knew him to be a lover of music, as he 
had been frequently heard in his apartment thrumming his light guitar 
and running over some plaintive ditties none understood so well aa 
himself. So retiring and unobtrusive were his habits, that he was fre- 
quently not seen for days together by his neighbors ; and an entire 
ignorance of any reason for such a mode of life made it a subject of 
general remark and wonder 

For two days already, at the time our story begins, he had not seen 
a human face, the solitude of his walls affording him his only company. 
He slept late one afternoon in the latter part of December, even later 
than was usual with him, so that the last lingering rays of the decli- 
ning sun had long since leA his little room ; the mellow hues of a glo- 
rions sunset in Italy had faded from the western sky, and the shadows 
of evening came * glimmering o'er the landscape' ere he showed any 
signs of awaking. Sleep sat heavily on his eyelids, for he had not 
counted any rest already for two days. But, though it came at last, 
it came only to torture his uneasy mind to a tenfold degree. Ha 
dreamed. It was alternately pleasing and frightful to watch the sub- 
dued calmness or strange violence of emotions that swept across his 
spirits like the winds over the ^olian harp. Now he dreamed of suc- 
cess, of bravery, and of crowning fortune — now the unsheathed dag^ 
ger dripped with the blood it had drunk before his eyes, and prison, 
the rack, the scaffold, were the succeeding torments that sent a con- 
Tulsive shudder through his frame. 

Suddenly he sprung from his couch without exhibiting so much aa 
the introductory symptoms of waking, seized his cap, armed himself 
with his stiletto, and neglecting his usual cautious habit of fastening 
his door, ^shed from his room. Onward be pushed his way almoat 
in a state of frenzy ; he seemed not to know wliither he was going, 
but to be led on only by the way he had trod so many times before. 
The vintner was returning late from his daily labor, and the sweet 
melody of the village damsel's song, which he had so often lingered to 
catch even to the last strain, he heeded not now. Onward he kept his 
voi» z. 3 
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way, nor stopped or even once swerved from it. He had continued in 
this manner for more than a mile, when finding himself in the region 
of a dense population, he bent his course down a retired street, and 
proceeding but a little way, stopped before a low door to as lowly a 
dwelling, and unceremoniously entered. On the second floor, which 
constituted what in these later days we term a garret^ partitioned ofT in 
a little apartment by themselves, he found his two friends, Lampognano 
and Visconti. They looked up from their books as he entered some- 
what astonished, but giving him their usual hearty welcome, made 
room for him between them and began their familiar conversation. 

" What have I not long since told you !" said Olgiato, interrupting 
the tameness to which he perceived the conversation fast tending. 
" Thrice already have we all but agreed upon it, and thrice has my 
guardian spirit appeared in dreams to me to encourage and forewarn 
me. But such a dream as the one from which I have just awoke ! 
Paradise embosomed in the lowest depths of hell ! bravery and cour- 
age colored with the damnable deceits of treachery and fraud ! Ob, 
God, such a dream ! let me never sleep again till our purpose is fully 
accomplished" — and he pronounced this last with an emphasis that 
bespoke a heart full of courage and resolution to consummate his 
desire. 

Lampognano turned to Visconti with a wildness of look that be- 
trayed a slight feeling of fear, and for a moment their dark eyes met 
and they stared in silence on each other. With a sort of convulsive- 
ness Lampognano raised courage at last to speak and demand of Oligato 
the relation of his fearful dream. 

• " My dream !*' exclaimed he ; " call it a dream if you will, but for 
me it was too pregnant with dreadful reality. First, there stood mar- 
shaled around me a body of angels, clad in the white uniform of their 
heavenly home ; each bore a palm in their hands, which they bran- 
dished incessantly in the air above me, while the music of their voices 
fell on my delighted ear like the* mellow thrum of the distant serena- 
der's guitar. Again, the heavens were clouded, and my angel company 
was gone. The thunder loared — lurid gleams of lightning shot form 
from their cloudy covert over the serene face of Nature — crowds came 
and went — distant shouts were heard, which again became wails more 
piteous than I ever heard. The streets ran blood — corpses formed ob- 
structions to the gatetvays, and the city shrouded itself in gloom. I 
was pursued — a savage hand clutched at my throat, when I sprang 
from the prison of my dreams and hastened to inform you of my fur- 
ther intentions in this matter." 

" Ay, tarry with us to-night here," said Visconti, in a tone somewhat 
subdued from fright; " what we resolve upon none but God may know ; 
and what we do must be done quickly." ^ 

" But," interrupted Lampognano, " have you not heard that Galeazzo 
on the morrow appears before the people he has forced to idolize him ?" 

•* How !" exclaimed Olgiato, " in public ! where, and on what occa- 
sion ? He knoweth not then the grave that is ready to receive him !" 

"To-morrow he appears in the temple," replied Lampognano, "it being 
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he great occasion of the festival of St. Stephen. The gatewajrs hat 
he already ordered to be adorned with all the wreaths that can be gath- 
ered and made with so short a preparation. And, impious fool as he 
is, he has given out that the city may come to the temple to see him 
worship their holy sovereign !" 

*' Accursed thing of the Devil !" muttered Olgiato, stamping his foot 
heavily on the floor ; " the sun that rises on St. Stephen's festival shall 
never behold him polluting the sacred altar with his impious hands ! 
The wreath that encircles the arches, under which he may pass, shall 
hang ^ the cypress for his funeral drapery. I'he threshold of that sa- 
cred temple shall be to him the threshold to his grave. The ministeri 
who unites in himself all the vices of tyrants from the old Archbishop 
downwards, should be crushed as the leader of a banditti ; and I teU 
you, comrades, the hours of Galeazzo Sforza are all numbered !" 

" But what plan do you propose ?" asked his companions almost at 
the same moment, and they waited breathless for his reply. 

** It is this : as the demon brushes by us in the passage, hang yon to 
his skirts ; seize him by the arms and / will answer for the after acts 
of his life. But act as becomes us all. Thus have fallen those curses 
to Rome and the world, whose deeds have blackened the page of His- 
tory, and whose names only swell the roll of fiends incarnate. Who 
freed Rome from her successive tyrants ? oftentimes has it been hap- 
pily accomplished by the feeble power of Woman, and very often by 
persons far weaker and lower than our own selves. Courage then, 
friends ! buckle on the armor of bravery, and if our project fails it can 
go none the worse with us. Who falters now ? have our nobler feel- 
ings been vainly aroused by the study of the old authors ? have you 
never dreamed that Nero and Caligula were ancestors to our own Ga- 
leazzo, and that their end may yet be his ? The accursed wish thai 
the Roman People had but one neck, that they might be beheaded at a 
single blow, we may oursolves employ against the whole body of ty- 
rants, and the present Duke of Milan is the first one to make an exam- 
ple of." 

Olgiato, perceiving the effect this outburst of his feelings had upon 
his companions, suddenly relapsed into silence again, which they by 
no means felt disposed to break. Fearing to leave them too long to the 
influence of cool deliberation, he as suddenly broke forth in the bold 
inquiry, " What ! do ye falter and refuse ! Will ye endure the scorpion 
lash of Tyranny submissively, rather than enrol yourselves on the list 
of your country's preservers ? If I have mistaken your mettle then, at 
least give me a hearty blessing, that I may perform with success what 
my country so piteously demands." 

*' No ! no !" interrupted both ; " brothers in soul at least we are, and 
the shame, no less than the honor of our deeds, shall fall upon us all !'* 

" Are you ready, then ?" asked Olgiato, in a tone that indicated no 
strong probability of much longer endurance. 

" My hand for my word, that Fll be true," said Lampognano. 

'* And mine also," added Visconti, excitedly ; and each clasped the 
other's hand convulsively. 
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*' But pledge me this too, ere I rest content," said Olgiato ; " at your 
life's peril, Galeazzo Sforza shall on the morrow atone with death for 
the crimes his tyrannical power has permitted him to revel in." 

" To-morrow," answered they hastily, *' these daggers reek with the 
heart's blood of the only tyrant of Milan !" and they brandished them 
till they glittered frightfully in the light of the midnight lamp. 

" Then we stand pledged ! let us commit our cause before we cease 
to our country's Saint : — Protector of the Tyrant's realm ! direct us 
through the difficulties of our patriotic effort, to a successful issue ! and 
stand ready to receive us in thy arms in Heaven, if the powers of Earth 
render our labors puny !" and they each crossed themselves thrice with 
their daggers, looking on them for some time in silent devotion. 

As formal and unmeaning as this might seem to many, there was jet 
visible in its execution the impetuous and noble spirit of the youthful 
and manly student. What their silent vows were, and how religiously 
they were observed, the sequel of our story will abundantly show. Id 
no class of individuals is there to be found such lofty feelings of honor 
—such exalted views of liberty, and such unqualified detestation of all 
that partakes of meanness of soul, as among students. Such has been 
the case since Letters began to show their gilded character to men. 
It was with a devoted Monk, that began that * spirit of free inquiry' and 
extended learning, of which the light of the Reformation and consequent 
civilization of all Europe was the final result. Benevolence has ever 
found a happy home with the pious and studious monks of St. Bernard : 
and of a similar character were those devoted, though somewhat fanatic 
spirits, that composed the ancient ** Holy Brotherhood " And when in 
our own day the influence of the scholar seems circumscribed within 
the limits of an Institution or a community, on closer examination we 
should find that his work ceases not there : the age looks up to his opin- 
ion with reverence, and they find it one, not nursed and dandled in the 
rustling folds of the silken gown, but strongly rooted in the rich, strong 
soil of ancient learning. The true scholar's influence has ever been 
wide, unlimited, and he secretly feels that such deserts the world in 
duty owes him. 

The characters before us belonged rightfully to this class. Bom and 
bred in a foreign city, they had removed, for mutual benefit, to the place 
they now might with propriety call their own, from their long continu- 
ation in it. Their souls were rapt up in the fervid and impassionate 
masters of Greece and Rome, and every sentiment they met with 
caught as it were their feelings in an instant blaze. But for tyranny, 
or the least abuse of the precious privileges of power, they had imbibed 
a wonderful antipathy ; the pleasures of liberty, and the disgrace of 
slavery, the advocates for Roman freedom had fully taught them alter- 
nately to admire and detest. 

They had scarcely gone through the ceremony which we have de- 
scribed above, when they all sat down, and calmly began to plan the 
efficient execution of their resolves. Each selected some part of the 
sacrifice for himself, and in turn consigned to the others what he 
thought they could best perform. Thus they passed the time till mom- 
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ing, arranging, oncouraging, and cautioning. Their purpose was, as 
Galeazzo entered the temple, before he had proceeded to the holy altar, 
to seize him by the arms in the midst of the crowd that would sur- 
itncmd him, and plunge their daggers, while he was thus helplessly sit- 
uated, into his heart They had counted their hazard, and found it in- 
sufficient to deter them from their purpose. The rush of the people, 
they had hoped, would conceal the immediate presence of the murder- 
ers, until, seeing the tyrant that had extorted so many groans from them 
fallen, they should extol the act, and call down perhaps even blessings 
on the heads of its perpetrators. Thus we leave them together in the 
silent hours of midnight, awaiting with anxiety the fatal events of the 
morrow. They did not so much as close their eyes in sleep that night, 
and the gray of mdming found them still there together, equipped for 
complete enactment of Uie wonderful dream of Olgiato. 



CHAPTER II. 

Catricem. *' Well, march we on, 

To give obedience where 'tis truly owed : 

Meet we the medicin of the sickly weal ; 

And with him pour we, in our country's purge, 

Each drop of us." 
liiNoz. " Or so much as it needs, 

To dew the sovereign flower, and drown the weeds." — Macbith. 

The bells of the city rang merrily on the bright morning of St. Ste- 
phen's festival, and the sound of happy voices arose from many a dwell- 
ing there. Every thing indicated the approach of some extraordinary 
event. The streets had been cleaned with much more than usual care, 
and arches overhung the entrance to almost every one of them. Even 
the children, who at other times sauntered idly along, now hastened, 
as though their presence at the coming scene could add in any way to 
its sublimity or interest. Near the central part of the city, there were 
collected around a dwelling, whose noble exterior fully established the 
higher rank of its occupants, a crowd, already dense, and rapidly be- 
coming more so. About the royal enclosure stood ranged, in the royal 
armor, a body-guard of forty men, whose helmets and spears glittered 
brightly in the clear sunlight. From within might be heard the sound 
of instruments, and the rapid motion of the dancers' feet, that con- 
trasted strikingly with the dead silence that reigned without. Men 
gazed and stared at each other, as anxiously as if in waiting at a fu- 
neral, and but for the sounds of mirth within, such an appearance if 
would in every wise have presented. After a long delay, the train be- 
gan to move from the palace of Galeazzo Sforza. Soon he appeared, 
descending the long flight of marble steps, when the word went round, 
and prolonged and continued shouts rolled on like the ocean waves, as 
if they would rend the very air. The procession forms about him, and. 
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with banners floating in the breeze, march to the great temple of wor- 
ship. Around the chariot of Galeazzo, youth of both sexes scatter 
bunches of flowers and tender boughs. He seems delighted : a smile 
wreathes his haughty lip, and occasionally he even deigns to wave his 
sovereign hand to the throng that are threatening to obstruct his progress^ 
The stately music of horns, drums, and other instruments fires the press- 
ing crowd with enthusiasm, and the shouts that go up for the royal Duke 
of Milan, rend the very air. They move slowly through the principal 
streets of the city, passing under the hundred arches on their march, 
when the multitude that surrounds the temple suddenly descry them. 
The massive bell swings on its wheel, sending forth sounds that make 
the very ground tremble beneath them. The mighty mass of beings 
move nearer, so that individuals are at last distinguishable. As they 
approach, they gaze awe stricken on the massy structure before them ; 
above, around and beneath — all forms one noble and astonishing edifice. 

In the assembly near the entrance of the temple are stationed our three 
students, Olgiato, Lampognano, and Visconti. Their looks at each other 
are dark and comprehensive. The throng about the duke's person is 
immense, and they count on it all as highly favorable to the success of 
their undertaking. With silent prayers for the result, they continue to 
exchange their knowing looks with each other, at the same time care- 
fully watching their opportunity. 

Galeazzo dismounts and, surrounded by his court satellites with heads 
uncovered, slowly and pompously walks on to the magnificent temple. 
The bright sun sheds a mournful eflulgence on those bared temples, yet 
the features they so plainly traced bore the stamp of superlative man- 
liness and courage ; and his silver locks, that were so soon to be mat- 
ted with gore, shook with very reverence. His whole appearance and 
bearing was noble — fully equal to the haughtiness of his soul. As he 
proceeds along the splendid walk to the entrance, the foremost on ei- 
ther side drop on their knee, and, by this mark of worshiping servility, 
acknowledge submission to the reigning prince. Such a humiliating 
spectacle only serves to inflame to a greater degree the deadly passions 
of the students ; nothing save their cooler judgment restrains them from 
springing like tigers on their devoted prey. He reaches at last the 
entrance ; as his foot touches the threshold, the sounds of drum, and 
cymbals, and human voices, burst forth on a sudden, and the astonished 
multitude gaze upwards from the former object of their praise and ad- 
miration, to catch, as it were, the sounds more completely. All now is 
confusion and excitement. Thousands are rushing forward for admit- 
tance, and hundreds more are driving in haste to witness the imposing 
scene at the altar. 

*' Be men once now !" whispered Olgiato to his comrades : and Lam- 
pognano, making a feint, as if to rush forward with the rest of the 
throng to the altar, seizes the duke by both arms, while Olgiato and 
Visconti, springing forward, each plunge their daggers twice in his 
body. 

•* Who is traitor here ! Protector of Milan ! Oh, God !" was all 
hiS could faintly utter, and while the death rattle still sounded in his 
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throat, from which he thrust out a horribly dilated tongue, he dropped 
heavily on the floor. The altar he never reached, but was permitted 
at last only a sight of what his impious hands would so foully have 
polluted. Lampognano, who had secured his arms, seeing himself 
surrounded on all sides by persons who evinced no very favorable signs 
of protection, or even friendship, resolved to consummate the oath he 
had taken on the preceding night with his companions, and he plunged 
his dagger up to the hilt in the breast of the fallen duke, repeating it 
again with the vehemence of despair. His guards instantly rush on 
the conspirators with their spears and lances, and while, in the unpar- 
alleled confusion, Olgiato makes his escape, they prostrate upon the 
corpse of the prince the bodies of Lampognano and Visconti. 

'* Murderers ! meet your worthy death !" they shout, as they con- 
tinue to pierce them with their lances ; and the cry is raised, that 6a- 
leazzo is murdered. They flock to the spot in denser crowds than at 
any time before ; each oi^ asks who the assassins are, and the 
inquirers find a full answer on beholding, stretched on the paved 
floor, the corpses of two strangers, frightfully mutilated. The music 
is now all hushed ; the bell has done its ringing ; all collect about the 
entrance, and press upwards on each other, in sufibcating crowds, to 
reach the murdered duke. 

Visconti turns, in his death-struggles, and calls out faintly for his 
friend Lampognano. " Ha ! he mutters sedition yet !" growls an old 
blue-beard, and he breaks his jaw with the halberd he holds in his 
hand. He falls back again on the body of the prince, and the two stu- 
dents lie slain on the corpse of him they had so vainly thought to make 
an oflering to the liberty of their country. But all eyes are suddenly 
turned in every direction around them. " This way I saw him pass, ' 
says one : *' he seemed in haste,'' says a second, and all look eagerly, 
though fruitlessly, for the third unhappy student, whom they would make 
a certain and speedy victim to their unbridled rage. But in vain. They 
permit the corpses of Lampognano and Visconti to be kicked from the 
holy temple and trodden under foot, while that of Sforza is carried back 
in pomp to his chariot, — a sorry contrast to the manner of its previous 
exit therefrom. The tidings spread like wild-fire through the city ; the 
bells chime in a mournful tolling, and the procession moves back with 
measured tread to the palace of the duke. Doubtless the multitude 
would on further reflection have rejoiced at the event, that had just 
transpired ; but the suddenness of such a scene so totally unhinged their 
feelings, that in the atrocity of the deed, rather than its happy conse- 
quences, their thoughts were wholly occupied. The assassins were 
branded as murderers and traitors ; for a long time the city mourned 
the loss of the duke, and imprecated the hands by which they had been 
bereft of him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" It is, methinks, a morning full of fate I 
It riseth slowly as her sullen car 
Had all the weights of slcqi and death hung at it! 
She is not rosy fingered, but swoll'n black ; 
Her face is like a water tum'd to blood, 
And her sick head is bound about with clouds. 
As if she threatened night ere noon of day ! 
It does not look as it would have a hail 
Or health wish'd in it, as another moms. — Ben Johnson's Catalinc. 

From this scene of slaughter Olgiato had hastily found his way to 
his lodgings unperceived, revolving in his jnind all the time the results, 
that were sure soon to follow either for g^d or ill. For two days he 
kept his own company, choosing in solitude to mourn the untimely fate 
of his friends, and brace himself to meet his fortune, whatever turn it 
might next take. He would scan the pages of the Roman Historian 
and Philosopher, which they were wont to read together, and as he sat 
alone and silent in his chamber, the trembling tear might often be heard 
dropping on the leaves ; although conscious that they * had done the 
state a service,' yet he could not refrain from weeping over their la- 
mentable fate : he had the student's heart, and grieved now they were 
p[one he had not sacrificed his life with theirs in so holy a cause. So 
intimate and lasting are the friendships, which the student forms, thai 
death would seem rather to strengthen than to sever them. 

He had risen early on the third morning afler the accomplishment 
of his vow, and watched from his window the sun as it rose over the 
evenly undulating hills that bounded the beautiful landscape, arraying 
in gorgeous coloring the fair plains below. In the hazy distance rose 
the dome of the Temple, where the great sacrifice had just been made 
to Milan liberty ; — scattered along the road that led to the city were 
foot passengers of every class, threading their way thus early to their 
accustomed places of business or dissipation. He sat in this dreamy 
contemplation till all the usual passers had deserted the road, seemingly 
revolving in his mind what shoidd be his next step, for to remain where 
he was in safety he knew was impossible. Hours flew, yet he knew 
nothing of the time, and it had already become late in the morning. 
He rose at last from his seat almost as suddenly as before from the 
place of his disturbed dream, and putting on his cap paced his room for 
a few moments in excited haste ; then opening the door he found his 
way to the great thoroughfare, which his anxious eye had so long 
threaded from one end to the other. He had proceeded but a little dis- 
tance, when sad feelings of separation from his little kingdom proba- 
bly forever came over his soul, and he sat down upon a stone by the 
roadside to take a last, lingering look of every thing that was so dear 
to him. Crystal tears welled their way up from his heart and through 
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their gtimmering film he saw all the flowers of his hopes faded or 
crushed at his feet : his house was desolate, and he might in vain sit, 
and 

" List within his silent door 
For the li|rht foot that comes no more.** 

He drew his hand across his eyes to dash aside the fast-coming tears, 
and rose from his rude seat to pursue his way onward to the city. Now 
he went faster and now more subduedly, muttering to his own ear ex- 
pressions of sorrow and anxiety. He found his way to the Forum, de^ 
termined first to notice the state of public feeling respecting the late 
assassination of the duke from the snatches of conversation he might 
overhear. One he would hear exclaiming, ' Alas for the liberties of 
Milan, now that its Ruler is gone,' and another in his hearing would 
inquire who these murderers were, that so boldly took life at no one's 
command ; then dropping his voice would whisper, ' Has the third, 
who made his escape so suddenly, been yet found V The frequency of 
such remarks and inquiries at last so tortured the mind of our young 
hero, that in the very agony of despair, though he hoped Fortune might 
yet favor him, he ascended the stairs on which the public sales were 
transacted, and raising his voice to an energetic and manly tone, cried 
out — " Citizens of Milan ! Grod has this day raised you up a preserver : 
that your tyrant has met an ignominious death, is already well known 
to you all : that his unbridled tyranny deserved a forfeit no less than 
his life, your own suffering has long since sadly taught you : whatever 
may be your decision, now know ye, that Girolamo Olgiato is the only 
remaining one of his murderers !" 

It would be impossible to describe the variety of emotions that per- 
vaded the breasts of the listening multitude, as these words fell from 
his lips. At first thought they imagined Heaven had kindly sent them 
a deliverer, who should guide them in their present troubled and exci- 
ted state ; but on hearing the horrible confession from the very mur- 
derer himself, their rage was unbounded. All their love of liberty was 
at once merged in their horror at the unparalelled atrocity of the deed, 
and rising up as a single man, with the cry of " Traitor ! traitor !" re- 
sounding through the whole Forum, they seized on him, and without any 
form of trial, or so much as counsel from superior authority, hurried him 
away he knew not where. Dense crowds gathered at every street they 
entered : every one, when he had learned the cause of the unruly ex- 
citement, only joined in it the more zealously himself, and helped to 
swell the size of a mob the city government might then have vainly at- 
tempted to quiet. The poor student is borne onwards by the infuriated 
crowd, itself scarce knowing whither, till he is brought to the usual 
place of execution for malefactors : he is disrobed by rough hands of 
the few garments that had withstood the fury of the mob, and rudely 
thrown upon the ground : his neck is stretched across the block, the 
loyal spectators the while signifying their approval by their fiendish 
yells and shouts ; and while the executioner stands over his doomed 
head, ready to strike the fatal blow, wrapped in the recollections of the 
vol* z. 4 
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past, or in visions of the time to come, and filled with the enthusiasm of 
the ancient republic, from the pages of whose history he had drunk in 
the love of liberty, whose language seemed to him in that moment of 
his country's degradation as alone fitted to express the emotions of his 
soul, the young hero exclaimed with a loud voice and unfaltering accent, 
*' Mors acerba, fama perpetua, stabit vetus memoria facti !** 

Thus mournfully died at the bright and elastic age of twenty three, 
the last faithful, but unfortunate asserter of the Lombard Republic. 



WATER SPIRITS. 

Have ye not heard of the spirits fair, 

That dwell in the watery main ! 
That rise from their bed and wanton in air, 

Then plunge in its dark depths again? 
How they sport their long tresses in the dallying breeze, 
And dive *mongst the boughs of the white coral trees ! 
Their grottoes all studded with amber and pearls, 
Tlie sea-weed encircles with long, waving curls ! 

At calm eventide, when the waters are still, 

And the winds lie asleep on their breast ; 
When the wave-lapping sun behind the dark hill 

Has pillowed his head in its rest ; — 
These bright water-spirits skim light o*er the wave. 
While they sing, in full chorus, the song which He gave— 
The God of the waters — on creation's bright mom. 
When they sparkled and flashed in its earliest dawn. 

The forms of these spirits, so perfect and fedr, 

As they skim o'er the watery lea ! 
Around them falls loosely their ocean-died hair, 

Or trails in the white-crested sea. 
Like the Venus of Paphos, emerged from her bed, 
All sparkling they rise with a foam-circled head. 
And the sounds they emit in a tremulous tone 
Are borne on the wings of the wild wind alone. 

At even I lie at the foot of the hiU 

That stares in the face of the river ; 
The shadows all creeping so softly and still — 

No sound save the fair water diver. 
Entranced are the senses — delighted the eye, 
The spirits of water uprise joyfully. 
And friskingly sport athwart the dark main. 
With clear echo singing their chorus again : — 
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With ibe deMng, fiNuning brine 
Silveiy wreaths we intertwine. 
As we dance upon the wave, 
How it leapeth up to lave 
Faiiy fiset of spirit fonns — 
Daughters of the God of storms. 

In our grottoes far below, 
Through the briny tine we go ; 
Palaces a king might claim 
For their beauty and their fame. 
We the maids of Neptune hold 
By our thousand charms untold. 



Through the cayes and round aboot 
Glance the backs of silvered troul ; 
Here the nautilus furls his sail, 
Tossed by storm and torn by gale. 
Purest pearls these caverns pave, 
Polished by the pressing wave. 

Raise then, sisters, raise your song. 
Let the breeze its notes prolong ; 
Echo through the golden shell. 
Till the deep shall own the speH 
Pillow, then, your heads below. 
In the grottoes where we ga 



THE RESURRECTIONISTS. 



BY GUILDENSTKRN. 



CHAPTER I. 



** Hallo ! Tim — I vow, if you aim eternally, in this old gmre'ynd 
of yours, digging into some of your worm-eaten boxes forever : eter- 
nally at work — eternally drudging and drugging" — exclaimed Bob San- 
gar, as he entered the lawful precincts of Mr. Timothy Twitter, Phy- 
sician and Surgeon, an old, long gone-by building of dingy exterior, and 
internal arrangements to suit. *' Tim, I say ; don't you know you are 
not taxed for the open air you breathe ? One would imagine you had 
forgotten that, and for economy's sake had determined to snuff the eAu- 
via of your own compounds and preparations. Come, I'm in for a go 
to-night ; what say you ?" 

" Ah ! Bob, my business presses — patients thicken : I have not had 
time to so much as step over the way this three days. Had three bil- 
lets of invitations to select parties within as many hours, and been obli- 
ged to decline them all, — yes, to sacrifice all for the louder call of the 
mortar and pestle. But come in the back room, Bob ; we'll hear what 
propositions you have to make, and as this is a Dispensary, I think 
we'll be able to dispense with some of our business for their sake, to- 
night." 

" Ha ! ha ! at your old game again," retorted Bob ; '* never will be 
cured of that," and they both moved slowly away to the retirement of 
an inner room, which Tim was pleased to call his office, where busi- 
ness of a private nature was alone transacted. For the clear under- 
stimding of the whole picture, we may premise to our readers that Rob- 
ert Sangar, Gent., and Timothy Twitter, Esq., were both of them young 
men, both busied in the same line of profession, and both warm friends 
for other reasons than these. Bob Sangar was the son of a highly 
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rospecUble old merchant, whose natural, uneasy, and choleric propensi- 
ties were imparted to his promising child, by rightful inheritance. Bob 
was no friend to laziness and inactivity, for it wasn't in him to be such* 
He was ever on the^o ; a bold, fearless, care-for-nothing individual, who 
never dreamed of being caught in trouble for his conduct, and thought 
his father sufficient guarantee for any course of action he might choose 
to pursue. He was a student at a celebrated Medical School, and like 
most other young men in his situation, was fast becoming hardened to 
contact with any thing or any body. Tim Twitter was not exactly of 
the same stamp. It cannot be denied that he possessed warm and ex- 
cited feelings, or he never would have been an intimate with such a 
whole-souled, frank personage as his friend Bob. But his tempera- 
ment in matters pertaining to his profession, bore an exactly opposite 
character. To see him compound his drugs, sell his advice, adminis- 
ter his prescriptions, or pore over his musty tomes, one would imagine 
he was the most reserved and cold of mortals. Every thing was done 
with him, by rule — all his motions were measured and slow ; he acqui- 
red by walking up and down his room, the pace of an antiquarian, and 
when he sat down to enjoy, as he called it, his fire, it was with his 
cheeks supported on the palms of his hands, his elbows on his knees, 
and his gaze fixed intently on the crumbling ashes and sparkling coals. 
He had been established in his profession for some years, a profession 
which he always believed he must select out of pure regard to his de- 
ceased father, whose door-plate, with the inscription — Ezekiel Twitter, 
Physician — had adorned the front of the family residence for a period 
of more than forty years. Timothy was poor — poor in the strictest 
sense ; every cent he earned, he felt was exclusively his own, and by 
a strict course of industry, he hoped to support the high reputation of 
his illustrious pedigree. Besides, he had a sly notion of gaining some- 
thing handsome from a connexion, now only imaginary, with the family 
of the Sangars, in the person of Lilly Sangar, the affectionate and de- 
TOted sister of Bob. 

As we before said, Tim led Bob away to his office, and having closed 
the door, and dropped the faded curtain to its upper half, which consist- 
ed of glass, he forthwith proceeded with rubbing his hands to remark on 
the cold state of the room, and make preparations for replenishing his al- 
ready drooping fire. From an old closet in the chimney, he pulled out 
a larger quantity of wood than' was his wont, probably in consideration 
of the character of his visitor, and piling it in liis old sober way across 
the andirons, sat down in his arm chair, and proceeded to poke it with 
his remnant of a pair of tongs. In a desolate corner of the room stood 
the bed of the aforesaid occupant, with four upright posts as a sort of 
body-guard to his sleeping person. A dusty, faded curtain, that swept 
the floor helped to exclude from the apartment what little light might 
seem disposed to enter — a chest of drawers hard by, contained all his 
raluables, that might have been compressed into half its dimensions, 
and near by his old chair, openly and boldly, unsupported by any por- 
tion of the wall, stood a long, well washed osJl table, the very sight of 
whose legs, unprotected by any covering, was enough to send a shiver 
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throaj^h the flesh of any sensitive man. In such a place sat our two 
heroes at the time omr tale hegins. Bob had asked many questions 
since he had taken his proffered seat, and having received no answer 
to the first, had managed to dove-tail them together in the hopes of 
finally receiving a summary answer from his friend. But Tim had no 
more idea of answering the second than the first, nor the whole to- 
gether than any one by itself. The truth was, Tim Twitter was conju- 
ring up some very secret, unsuspicious method of asking after Miss 
Lilly's health and affections, and of transmitting to her through the me- ^ 
dium of her brother, his own tender regards and good wishes for her 
comfort and happiness. 

** Bob,'' said Tim, interrupting him in the midst of his questions, " is 
your family all well ? Your father yet recovered from his late sickness ? 
Your sister" — 

'* Oh, Lord, yes," exclaimed Bob, eagerly, glad to draw his compan- 
ion into conversation on any terms, even at the sacrifice of any answer 
to his long list of questions, which he more than half knew Tim would 
hardly answer in his present mood : " yes, indeed the old gentleman 
has got out again ; we couldn't spare him quite yet ; Pve got to be got 
under way first, before he gets out of the way." 

Tim had not received exactly such an answer as he desired ; but he 
rallied again and asked Bob what his sister thought of the Medical Pro- 
fession, cloaking the bluntness of his inquiry, with the seeming allusion 
to Bob's studies ; to which Bob as good humoredly replied, although he 
would have been the last one to wound a sister's feelings : " Well, I 
can tell you, it makes precious little difference with me, tchat she thinks 
of it. If the women are so squeamish about opening veins and ampu- 
tating limbs and dressing wounds, why they must remain in their mis- 
ery. Tim, you know the profession could not live without it, and the 
world will never be the wiser for Us suiferings." 

" But it must give satisfaction to a young practitioner, to learn that the 
sentiments of his afiSanced upheld the dignity of his profession ; he has 
a double desire to distinguish himself, and with his energies corres- 
pondingly increased, he makes his way in the world with double suc- 



cess." 



Tim seemed determined to push his point even at the risk of expo- 
sing the original intention of his inquiries ; but by a strange fatality, 
Bob made such replies as only perplexed him more and more, till his 
reply to this last, that women must be content with the occupations of 
their husbands, with a short essay on the notions of some of the tender 
gender, completely silenced the young apothecary, and things took an- 
other turn. 

" Here, Bob, open that drawer ; excuse me, I completely forgot the 
cigars ;" and Twitter threw himself back in his chair for the first time, 
which perhaps he was rather led to do by the rapidly increasing heat of 
the fire. " Well," continued he, " what sort of a go are you in for to- 
night ? always up to something of course ; never easy — always ran- 
sacking old lanes or terrifying the inmates of some poor, rickety three 
story &D. What now ?" 
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'* Oh, don-t be alarmed so soon/' rejoined Bob ; " let me say a few 
words. Were you ever out at the Truckton burjring-ground, on the old 
Runville road, the road that sets in at the southwest end of the town, by 
' Upholsterer's Lane ?' " 

*' Why, yes, I believe so ; I used to know something of that place 
once, in my occasional rambles to Runville. Are you" — 

" Well, I'll tell you," said Bob ; " report says that two days ago, a 
man was buried there, of whom no one thereabouts knew a syllable — 
^ black, soot black ; he died suddenly, — no one knew what was the mat- 
ter, buried in a great hurry, in an obscure comer of the yard, and there 
he lies still : died strangely too ; chattered his teeth for a quarter of aa 
hour before, and dropped away groaning all the time — ' take 'em off, — 
take 'em off!'" 

" Horror !" involuntarily shuddered Tim, " I never heard of such a 
case in all my medical experience. Horror." 

** Well," continued Bob, stopping only to take breath, " what I'm mp 
to is this. Before twelve o'clock to-night I want to see that body 
stretched on your table there, and the dissecting knife restored to its 
rights in the case." 

" How can you get it here ?" asked Timothy, staggering in his feel- 
ings under the very idea of such an object lying on his table. Tim was 
by no means unused to such scenes, but the extent of his business nev- 
er once demanded his skill in such operations. So he only shuddered, 
and reluctantly asked — " How can you get it here ?" 

To this question Bob had a ready reply ; he had marked out his plan, 
and was at no loss for words in communicating it. " Why," said he, 
" there's an old lumber wagon we can have, all covered nice. Tony 
will provide all that establishment for me, without making any thing 
known to the family. Then we can drive away at our own pleasure, 
equipped with every thing necessary for the resurrection. I'll tell 
Tony to be in waiting for my return, and can find out from him the ex- 
act locality of the grave, as he attended in person the funeral of his col- 
ored brother. So, you see, we're all right there. What say you ?" 

This was a poser to Tim ; he feared for his own nerves, and yet he 
knew his entire safety with such a traveling companion as Bob Sangar ; 
he knew all his friend's sanguine disposition too well to dare to refuse 
him, and hoped at the same time by an exhibition of daring before him 
to gain a hold in his esteem, and thereby make a more effectual inroad 
upon the affections of his pretty sister. So he gazed vacantly into the 
fire, weighing the case with himself, when suddenly, the snappish ques- 
tion — " Afraid ?" brought him to his senses in amazing quick time. 

" Afraid !" said he boldly, " no indeed ! I was thinking of the slyest 
plan of operation," hoping thus to excuse his delay in answering. 

<< Good ! good !" cried Bob, slapping him on the knee, as soon as he 
caught the first part of his answer : *' but I've arranged that," he hastily 
replied to the second. " What time shall I be here ? Eight ? nine ? 
ten?" 

" Come by nine," said Tim, with increasing courage ; " I'm ready 
then." So Bob threw the stump of his cigar into the fire, and springing 
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from his chair wished him " Grood evening/' and closed the door after 
him before he could have called him back, if he had been so disposed. 



CHAPTER II. 

Bob Sangar was gone! The being with whom Timothy Twitter, 
Physician, had just been closeted in close conversation, had gone again 
to Uie bustle of the out-door world, and Timothy was very unexpect- 
edly left to himself and his relations. What he had just heard from 
the lips of his visitor was enough to unnerve any man, and such a man 
as Twitter, to an amazing degree. Tim sat a few moments by his fire 
absorbed in thought. The sad, melancholy twilight of an evening late 
in November, imparted a gloom to every thing around his room ; the 
fire sent back grotesque images of the andirons on the wall ; he spas- 
modically turned his head round to see if any one might be looking in 
at his window, and then turned again and stared in the fire. A long 
silence ensued, during which Tim's mind reverted to the convulsions 
of a dying negro, gasping for breath, grinding his teeth together, and 
moaning in agony, 'take 'em off! take 'em off!' and he whispered 
aloud as if fearful lest some one might overhear, * Bob Sangar ! I can 
never do it ! No, no, I must be excused.' Then as suddenly he 
thought of Lilly, the roguish, sprightly Lilly, no more a coward than 
her dare-devil brother ; he remembered to have heard even in the pan* 
tominic shows that * faint heart never won fair lady,' and he altered his 
determination. But still there was something mysterious and dreadful 
connected with the affair ; the idea of exhuming a negro, but two days 
dead, no one knew whom, the possibility of his death being caused by 
some malady, his dying chatterings and groans, and then to see him 
stretched out on that identical oak table of his ! all this was horrible. 
But he mustered resolution, and as he rose from his chair to light his 
lamp, he exclaimed. 111 do it ! Ill do it ! Lilly must never laugh at 
Bob's relation of my chicken-heartedness.' Then he lighted his lamp, 
and went into the outer room, which he denominated his store, to turn 
the key preparatory to going up stairs to supper. 

The tea bell soon rang and called from his misery a man who was 
pacing his store between the extremes of doubt and fear. His land- 
lady never looked more smiling ; she seemed to Twitter to inquire 
widi unusual interest concerning his health and business ; the cup of 
tea was so good he must repeat it ; the fire never burned more cheer- 
fully ; the cat purred in a very domestic strain, and Tim never wished 
so heartily he was the husband of some such good lady, that he might 
forever bid adieu to the life of a Physician. He lingered in the room 
longer than usual, and needed to be asked but once by Mrs. Whimple 
to seat himself by her fireside, where she seated herself opposite huOi 
leaving the tea equipments standing as they had left them. 

Mrs. Whimple never would, good natured soul as she was, have 
wounded any one's feelings, more particularly those of her promising 
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boarder — oo, doc she : but the conversation was ramUing mud dendtorfi 
extremely so ; and she must tell the circumstances of the last execo- 
tion, Vi awtui, so verv* horrible ; it msL^e her verv blood crawl. Aid 
then the reausciiation of the criminal ; how he doubled himself np aad 
groaned and foamed at his mouth ; poor creature ! how he cried for 
help and opened and shut his eyes, and on seeing them applying thi 
galranized rods to different parts of his body, groaned out exbaustedlj, 
' take 'em oflT! take *em otT!* Timothy had listened as patientlj as hi 
coald to the whole narration, and this, it must be confessed, was btf 
rery impatiently and uneasily ; but when the identical words of the 
rictim of Bob Sangar's curiosity were repeated by a dying murdem, 
and again re{>eated to him by his own sweet landlady, it seemed as if hf 
were beside himself. He rocked backwards and forwards in his chair; 
this was not motion enough for his excited nerves, — he jumped op and 
walked the room, exclaiming, * horrible ! dreadful !* and the like, as if 
to satisfy his griawing terror. He looked at his watch ; it was already 
quarter past eight ; Bob was to be there at ten — no, at nine ! how ths 
time hail flown. On receiving this last intelligence from his tims- 
keeper he said in a tone evidently forced to prevent any suspicion, ' Mn. 
Whimplc, it*s after eight o*clock, and 1 must go.' 

Oo he did, though he would twenty times rather have stayed at home 
tmder the protection of his landlady, than be dra^s^ed away by the funooe 
Bob iSangar, on such a dismal night, to the solitude of a country grave- 
yard. He groped his way down stairs, and again seated himself by 
Lis fire, neglecting to unbolt his outside door again, if the thought once 
entered his head that he had fastened it. And there he sat, wrapped 
in his meditations. 

Meantime the invincible Bob had exchanged several calls on his way 
homeward with his numerous acquaintances, and taken quite a atrdl 
over the city before going home to tea, possibly revolving in his thoughts 
the arrangements of a proceeding in which he was for the first time to 
engage. Bob, it must bo admitted, had a great deal of that stuff called 
courage ; he was the last one to quail under any circumstances or ex- 
hibit the least signs of fear : still in the very novelty of assuming the 
character of a resurrectionist, there was something that called for more 
forethought than ho was wont to indulge in. So he sauntered or tripped 
along as a fearful or an exciting thought struck him, till he suddenly 
found himself at his door. He went in and hardly answering the kind 
inquiry of his sister as to where he was going, for tea was waiting, or 
minding her frolicksome manner of closing the door before him while 
she stood with her back against it, other than by gently removing her 
from her position, ho pushed his way out into the kitchen, through into 
the outer yard, where he found the object of his desires, the servant, 
Black Tony. No time was lost in entrusting to this faithful servitor 
the object of his visit to the graveyard that night, and giving him all 
necessary orders for accomplishing his purpose, together with an ad- 
motion to wait for his return, however late ; all which was patiently 
listened to, and strict obedience thereto promised by our black hero. 
Secrecy was enjoined, and Bob bounded away to the social delights 
of the tea table. 
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Bob's father had been absent for some time on business, and wa« 
expected that day week. So for fear any anxiety should be felt at his 
staying out very late, he remarked at the table, that he had an engage- 
ment with a friend that evening, which might detain him very late. 

" Bob," said his sister Lilly, half frettingly, " why can't your stay con- 
tented with me at home one evening in tne week at least ? Yon are 
always away. Now I've just learned some new pieces of music I 
thought you might like to hear and was going to beg of yon to keep in 
the house to-night. You'll surely meet with some one you would 
rather not, some of these dark nights. Come, do stay at home for my 
sake." 

Had this protest and appeal fallen on the ears of any other person 
than Bob Sangar, Timothy Twitter for instance, they would have had 
their due effect. .But Bob could be governed no better by a silken than 
a leathern rein, and his heedlessness of both had made him just what 
we find him, a furious, though by no means reckless, young man, as 
allied to danger as to a harmless frolick. He heeded no such advice, 
and thought it no trespass to disobey the mild commands of one, who 
would love him none the less for so doing. But for appeasing her de- 
sires, he consented to stay a little while and listen to her merry laugh, 
or comment on her improved fingering of her instruments, or perhapi 
tell her a sad tale of some poor victim of the dissecting knife, with 
which he met in his daily lectures, (as if to brace himself to his com- 
ing task.) The hours passed, and ascertaining by his watch it wanted 
but a few minutes of his appointed hour — nine — ^he abruptly left the 
house, and found his way around to the bam, where Tony had equipped 
every thing to his satisfaction. Again he warned Tony to be ready 
waiting for him and his horse, and drove away to Tim Twitter in as 
high flow of spirits as could under the circumstances be expected. 

•* Wul, wul," said Tony, when he was once fairly out of hearing, •* it's 
my turn now : nigga flesh be as good as white skin, and massa ought 
to know it too. I'll manage to inform him." The negro wheeled about 
on his heel with his hands in his pockets and arranged matters about 
the premises to direct his course immediately to an old tavern not far 
from their scene of action, where he well knew they would stop to 
warm themselves with a glass of liquor. 

Up this street, and down that, dashed Bob and his lumbering vehicle, 
now in the fall glare of the lighted street lamp, and again Uurough a 
lane so dark and muddy that a traveler would never have dared to in- 
trude upon its silent precincts. But still the horse and rider went on, 
straight on, to the well known residence of Mr. Timothy Twitter. In 
the condition in which we left him, gazing in the fire, trembling with 
fearful suspense and agitation, sat our redoubtable Tim, when Bob drew 
up at the door, fastened his horse and commenced thundering at the 
door of his terror-stricken friend. Tim's hair fairly stood on end ; he 
hesitated whether to go at all, not knowing but he might fall beneath 
Ae bludgeon of a robber or the steel of some hardened assassin. By 
some fortunate means he so far recovered himself as to recollect his 
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' appioiiktment with his friend Bob, and as if suddenly reliered, he sprang 
to the door and opened it, neglecting to ask as the price of admission the 
name of his visitor, lest Lilly might possibly hear of his fear. In sprang 
Bob in his great-coat and skull-cap and with his jovial " Hallo," pushed 
into the inner room, leaving Tim again to fasten the door if he chose. 

Tim soon found his way back, inwardly exclaiming the while, " I was 
in hopes he wouldn't come !" and soon seated himself by the fire by 
the side of his newly arrived friend. The comer spoke not for some 
time, but sat with his hands spread out on his knees, intently survey- 
ing the arrangements of the fire department, and possibly hoping Tim 
would open the conversation. But such a hope was to all appearance 
groundless : Tim would willingly have set there all night, if by so do- 
ing he tnought his services on the coming occasion could have been 
dispensed with. So he looked into the fire too. 

" Well," suddenly exclaimed Bob Sangar, with striking emphasis on 
this first word, " you're ready^ I suppose, Twitter," for he often called 
him by his christian name, when his thoughts were serious. 
• a \vhy, y-e-s," yawned Tim, " I s'pose so," but still he made no 
effort to move, nor showed the least signs of any such disposition. 

" Well then, on with your coat and hat," rejoined Bob in a tone that 
betokened some impatience ; " the sooner we're off now the better. 
Just the night for us too ; the very ghosts won't dare to leave their 
haunts on such a night as this." 

Tim had at this command risen to envelop himself in his coat, anj 
was for him fast advancing in his labor ; but at the word ghost he trem- 
bled, and the arm that was stretched out to find its way through its coat 
sleeve fell as if lifeless or struck with palsy. " You don't believe in 
ghosts, do you, Bob ?" said Tim in a somewhat low voice. 

" Ghosts !" shouted Bob, till the poorly furnished room fairly echoed 
again, '< devil a bit I care for those night-walkers. Of course I can't 
help believing in 'em when their existence carries such incontestible 
eviaence to our very senses. My own uncle Jed saw one once with 
his own eyes, and well would it have been for him if that had been all, 
poor man. He had a bed with four posts above it, there, like yours 
there ; he felt unwell one night, and was startled from his sleep by 
hearing several persons in slow and solemn conversation ; so he list- 
ened : the sound came nearer and nearer — soon he saw four upright 
figures, one at each corner of his bed, gesturing and chattering away. 
He heard one of them say, " What a large coffin Jed must have !" and 
shrieked for very fright, till the whole house came to his relief. The 
spectres were gone, but he never got over it, and after lingering along 
for some time under the tortures of a burning brain fever, died repeating 
to his friends that stood around his bedside, — ' Let Jed have a large 
coffin !' That's all true too !" 

Poor Tim was not proof against all this, and never would have stood 
il another moment, had not the bold Bob ofi^ered to sing an old grave- 
robber's song to cheer himself up with, and commenced his singing too 
before time was given for Tim's acquiescence. It ran thus : 
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"Away, Boji! away! 

To the graye-yard, I say, — 
Away with your pick-axe and qiade! 

There's a cload overhead, 

And the moon is a-bed, 
And all noise in deep silence is laid ; 

Then away, haste away, 

Ere the light of the day 
And suspicion your motions has weighed. 

Here we go — ^there we go, — 

Now above— now below, 
O'er turf-mounds and graves of the sleepers ; 

O'er foes, and o'er friends, — 

Where the light willow bends, — 
And the grass is refreshed by the weepers ! 

The red-crested worm 

Will ne'er harm the form 
Of which we have made ourselves keepers. 

The spade — ^how it rings 
In the ear as it brings 
The half-eaten coffin to light ! 
And the dirt — how it falls 
Back to its dark haUs, 
> Where it mouldered away from the sight ! 
And the sleeper is moved 
From the place that he loved 
At the speed of the grave-robber's flight" 



By the time this comforting solo had been performed, Tim had be- 
come somewhat hardened, and mustered spunk enough to speak in high 
terms of praise concerning the whole musical performance. His coat 
was fastened tightly around him, and his hat drawn in a very unusual 
manner down over his eyes, when after intently surveying his appear- 
ance in the glass before him, whose presence we had forgotten in the 
enumeration of his earthly possessions, he very significantly made it 
known to Bob that he thought he was ready. Such report of progress 
was extremely welcome to Bob, and he was, as the reader may imagine, 
the first out ofdoors, standing by the side of his vehicle. Tim followed 
on, fastened the door, and was soon seated by the side of his friend on 
the seat. 

[to bk continubo.] 
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THE THREE NEW ELEMENTS OF MODERN LIFE. 

Modern Life has three new elements which maiDly distinguish it 
from ancient. Ist. A new physical constitution, bestowed by the Ger- 
manic conquests. 2d. The perfected Roman Law and Literature, and 
3d. Christianity. With the operation of each of these elements on our- 
•elves, we are familiar : every circumstance of Life, from the earliest 
formation of the body to the highest religious impulse of the soul, is 
moulded by one or another of them. But there are certain remarkable 
facts connected with the union of these elements, and a great conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the future development of this union, with which 
we are not so familiar. 

Our physical constitution derives from the ancient Germans. 

Of their history, I need say nothing ; they swept away the worn-out, 
useless races that lay stagnant on the noblest regions of the earth, as 
the fresh wind of the mountain sweeps away the foul mists which moul- 
der in the valleys around its base : it was a violent wind indeed, and in 
those valleys, many a fair flower perished, whose beauty we cannot but 
lament ; even huge trees and rocks which had stood so firm in their age 
and strength that they seemed the very buttresses of Nature, would 
sometimes fall ; but we may be sure that a more valuable vegetation 
has grown in the soil which the flowers occupied, and that out of the 
fragments of the trees and rocks men have built their dwellings. There 
are indeed great charms in all that is connected with these Northerners 
of the world. There was a luxuriance of grandeur in their dark old for- 
ests, scarce younger than the deep rivers and inland seas upon which 
their shadows fell : in their unknown beasts and people of giant stature 
and strength — in the wonderful tales they told of their half human pa- 
rents, and half human deities ; but it was only physical luxuriance. 
There was a luxuriance of beauty too, in the cold silent shades of those 
forests, in their quiet summers and in their blue-eyed, fair-haired men ; 
bat it was only physical luxuriance. You will look in vain, through 
die histories of this people, previous to the fall of the Roman Empire, 
in their few writings, and in the traces of their action on society, for 
any thing which appears like what we call intellectual culture. Mod- 
em history has obtained its bodies of them, but its mind must be sought 
elsewhere. While the Germans were reared in twelve hundred years' 
eontest with the strictest forms of Nature and of Man, to be the phys- 
ical ancestors of a new history, the Romans had been taught in all the 
knowledge which the world could afl!brd, to be the ancestors of its mind. 
But is thu really so ? Do we indeed owe nothing of this mind, to the 
parentage of this body ? The mountain stream does indeed bring down a 
few golden grains which are worth preserving, but the rrreat mind, the 
chief source of our treasure, must be sought elsewhere. From tho 
Norse pirates, through the Saxon Kings of England, you will find little 
of this race worth preserving — little that has been preserved, besides 
die strong physical frame. No, the Romans are as truly our intellect- 
Qsl ancestors, as the German our physical. 
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But what are the body and the miDd without the soul ? What is 
strength, while a frightful uncertainty pervades us whether it come of 
God or of the Demon ? What is mind, while its cultivation only makes 
us doubt of Virtue and of Vice, which is our Master, which our Maker ? 

When in the beginning the Earth was created in chaos and empti- 
ness — God yet designed it for the dwelling place of beings sensitive to 
beauty and deformity. All the elements which we call strong, the 
winds, the waters, and the fires, were set for a hundred centuries at 
work upon the mass, yet nothing beautiful appeared until there were but 
six days left, before the sensitive beings must be created. There was 
no sun by day, nor moon by night, to soften the rough surface of rocks 
and waters — there was no life of beasts, of birds nor of flowers — there 
was no light save occasional foul glimmers on the ground, or quick 
flashes of lightning through the sky, when of a sudden, a voice was 
heard — " Let there be light ;" then was the accumulated strength of 
those dark ages brightened by the sun and the moon : a soft bed of 
flowers and herbage overspread the naked rocks, and Man appeared — 
the sensitive being for whose eye of beauty the whole was made. But 
was not Man in the Earth before ? was he an entirely new creation, or 
was he not part of the original, and made complete when the elements 
had prepared the place of his life ? You remember that " the Lord 
God formed Man out of the dust of the ground." Wonderfully like this 
whole scene of the birth of animal life in Man, was the birth of his spir- 
itual, the introduction of Christianity. Through long ages, the original 
elements of Nature had been working among the masses of men, devel- 
oping their strength and arranging their powers, and strength was de- 
Teloped and power after power received its proper equilibrium, until aU 
that these elements could do, was done. But, as in the beginning there 
had been no light by which to discern the excellencies of creation, nor 
animal life, to enjoy these excellencies, so, now there was no moral 
light, nor life. Man had indeed tried his strength in grappling with the 
forms of evil, which he could not fail to perceive always about him — 
yet how vainly ! The darkness was scarcely broken by the faint light 
that would sometimes glimmer like a will-o'-the-wisp across a few 
feet of ground, or it was torn asunder by a flash through the sky alike 
terrible and tmprofitable — then suddenly shone out that calm star in the 
E^ast, and the troubled religions and pnilosophies which lay half dead, 
half alive through the world, were revived and purified into the per- 
fect, universal faith. This was the true birth of the soul — its ancestry 
was God. 

But was not the soul on Earth before ? Was the soul an entirely 
new creation ? As the body lay unformed and useless dust, before it 
was inspired with animal life, so did the soul lie formless and useless 
before it was inspired with spiritual life. 

Behold now, the three elements united : a German body, with a Ro- 
man mind and a Christian soul. 

There is that in the very fact of this union which of itself would lead 
us to anticipate great results, if we had not already knowledge of them. 
Indeed, had we lived at the very time when it first began, we think we 
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mnst have felt an inward prophecy of some grand end. And can yon 
not perceive a dim shadowing out of some half-felt prophetic intimation 
in the lives of the leaders of those times ? When they had looked back 
upon the golden age before Saturn was dethroned, did they not look 
forward to the time when Saturn should be re-throned ? Be this as it 
may ; since through two thousand years we see the event with that 
clear vision which distance gives objects not too remote, concealing un- 
important parts, and bringing confines within the reach of a single view, 
the great plan and its great end stand directly before us. Even what, 
on a hasty survey, might seem an objection to the existence of such a 
plan — what we may call its waste, the destruction of numberless lives, 
the expenditure of mind and the consumption of whole centuries, in 
which nothing that is good to our eye can be found, manifests irresist- 
mbly the grandeur of the plan — irresistably proves the importance of its 
consummation. 

What is this consummation ? to what period in the history of the 
world has it brought us ? It is the consummation of perfect humanity : 
it is the last peri^ in history. We do not assert that the end of the 
present constitution of the world is near — nor that we have already 
reached the age of perfect humanity ; but that all the elements are here ; 
that all the ingredients have been thrown in, and now they must work 
together until the combination be perfect When the combination 
shall be perfect, perhaps God will break the crucible and remove its 
contents. This is no draft by fancy. You can see their sufficiency in 
the elements themselves. What more can be necessary to bring us to 
all the perfection of our nature than a strong body, a well-made mind 
and a religious soul ? But the actual observed result on the condition 
of our race already demonstrates the truth. Of all the great, or good, 
or beautiful since the fall of the Western Empire, either in physical 
achievement, in learning or in morals, not one act can be found, which 
does not involve at least two of these elements : and there is not a sin- 
gle nation of those which stands foremost in arms, in arts, and in virtue, 
in which the three are not plainly to be seen. On the contrary, there 
has never been a crime committed, or suffering felt, that was in nature 
remediable, which one or another of these elements could not have 
remedied, nor has there ever been a nation, so low in humanity, that it 
could not have been raised to perfection by their union : not to an ideal 
perfection, but that perfection, whatever the state may be, of which our 
nature is capable. 

We are aware that there are some eyes too short-sighted to reach so 
distant a view, and others whose very keenness of vision confounds ob- 
jects be3rond, or only incidentally attached to them, with the chief points 
in the view ; but to the common eye, the view is clear, the combina- 
tion perfect, the deductions unavoidable. 

We know, too, there are those to whom such speculations are unaccept- 
able, because the inspired eye has sometimes ventured to report what 
Tisions it saw in the future, or because fancy-given philosophers have 
dreamed conclusions not unlike to these. We should be wary — there 
may be truth in dreams. Ah ! Revelation, Reason, History — the Po- 
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el's inspiration — the Philosopher's thoughts, have each looked out in 
the future this perfect humanity. We have learned that the day is 
near by. 



MEMORY. 






*«TlwreooiBai a voice that awakes mj aooL It la Uie Yoice of yean Uiat are goue ; tbuy roll befiora 
me Willi all Uieir deeda.'*— Omiam. 

There litteth a playful boy at the door, 

Hjb ringlets flowing free ; 
His tiny feet he hides in the sand. 

And singeth carelessly. 
And he stops and thinks of his horse and gun * 

He left on the parlor floor, 
And runs with glee to find them there. 

But stops to think no more. 

There climbeth a Youth among the shrouds 

Of a gallant ship at sea ; 
^ He loves in the free, wild winds to sit. 

And court fond Memory. 
And he casts his eye o'er the foaming surge. 

And hears the wind's sad lay ; 
But he thinks, he thinks of a mother's loye. 

And turns with tears away. 

An old man sitteth beside a grave, 

His locks all silvered o'er ; 
How they tremble now as he shaketh his head. 

And singeth — ** Ah ! no more !" 
And he etcheth with a rusty knife, 

To trace the letters eld ; 
And he draws his rough hand o^er his eyes. 

For the letters he hath told. 

And he casteth his eye on a lullock near. 

With an old moss-covered stone ; 
And weepeth to think of his eariy fiiend, 

And groaneth — '* All alone !" 
But he was not lone, for he sat there still. 

And joined their company ; 
And there he sat still, a sepulchre 

To restive Memoiy. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

"Come on, ilr; here*B the place,— stand still.'*— Shakipsaki. 

*' For freshest wits I know will soon be wearie 
Of any book, bow grave soe'er it be, 
Except it have odd matter, strange and merrie, 

Well sauced with lies, and glared all with glee/'—OLD Ms. 

Wk profier not to our readers, on commencing the tenth volume of our Magaxme, 
any new and pleasing promises for the future ; we come not before jou with anjnoFcl 
■cMt of congratulations — ^neither do we point you back to the past history of our ItCag- 
axine with any imheard of feelings of satisfaction or pride — the long line of our hon- 
ored predecessors has done all this before us. Each, as he appeared to his respectivo 
leaders and more immediate supporters, has given loose to all these feelings in sob- 
Umer ways than we could hope to acquire, even by the most severe process of imita- 
tion. Each has felt and expressed his joy and his hope, each has taken his place with 
a modest distrust in his equality to his situation ; and we, in our individual turn, 
would fain submit expressions of similar sincerity. The first decade of our history m 
just closing ; whether the close of a second shall witness what we now behold, re- 
mains alone to be answered by our editorial posterity. If, however, our hiunble influ- 
ence shall claim for itself such an extended sphere, we promise those who may come 
alter us an example, at least, for its constancy, * worthy of all imitation.' We roust 
confess, when we look forward another ten years, we feci obliged * to chew the cud of 
■weet and bitter fancies,' yet we love, also, ' to roll as a sweet morsel under our tongne* 
the hope that with our Magazine ' all will yet be well" We feel hovering about us 
the gruardian-spirit of our old ' coffin,' which, like the one that stood at the right 
hand of the exile of Patmos, is constantly exhorting us to * write the things we 
have seen, and the things which are, and the things which shall be hereafter f and 
to this duty we betake ourselves with mingled feelings of pleasive and regret We 
have neen a Miscellany, devoted exclusively to literature, well worthy of its foundovy 
and of the institution in which it claims its birth, guarded in its interests by a htm- 
dred eyes, all jealous of its destiny, now almost sunk in adversity, and now speeding 
on in the sunshine of prosperity, reach its tenth volume ; and if we may be permitted 
to transgress our proper bounds so far as to anticipate our third point, we ' write' that 
we thaU »ee the completion of this tenth volume, at least Of the things which are, 
we might have seen more ; at any rate, of the many things, we have as yet seen but 
hw tuhwriptione. We could really wish that so much of the mystic, transcendental 
theory of Grerman Philosophy were carried into practice, that we might all live as spi- 
ritual essences, dreaming away in our happy cloud-land, or reading the thoughts of 
others without having imposed upon us this eternal price, without having to buy so 
mach mind with so much money ; and it is a wish we extend out of a pure sympa- 
thetic affection for our race, to our readers also. But do not, kind Reader, we beseech 
JOU, delude yourself and (what is more) destroy us. Money, like charity, covereth a 
multitude of sins, and no sin of ours will find under its covert so sure concealment as 
the sin of remissness and negligence. But soberiy, is there nothing in aiding to ea- 
tabliih and cultivate a pure, classical, and literary taste among us, — ^nothing in the in- 
fliMQce the cultivation of such taste is sure to have on us individually, and as an In- 
■titatioDt — ^nothing in the dignified character it givea us at home and abroad, worth 
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the pitiful sum demanded ? Is not the temporary loss, if such it be considered, more 
than compensated by the interest universally taken, and remotely by this very loss too, 
in matters pertaining to a complete education? "We " pause for a reply ;** we await 
our response in the list of our subscribers. Our only prayer for those, whom a mista- 
ken meanness has led astray, is that they may carry their money till it fastens upon 
their flesh, as did the fatal blood upon the fair hands of Lady Macbeth. It will proYO 
indeed a " barren sceptre in their gripe." Of the things which Bhall be hereafter we 
kfioiD nothing ; analogy is but a poor guide to any reasonings in the unveiled Future ; 
hence we ppc^hecy for it with no certainty. We arc prosperous now, — with due obser- 
vance of the Editorial oath, on the part of our followers, when the Future becomes 
IVesent, we shall be prosperous then. 

How has passed with you, Reader, the long Summer Days of a Fall Vacation ? — 
We are ourselves " true Yankees," and wc gueae, wc cannot help gueeaing — pleasantly. 
Is it not a pleasure indescribable, after bursting the trammels of strict Collegiate dis- 
cipline, or throwing off the confinement of sickness and gnawing disease, to find one*e 
self free to wander at large, wherever predilections and pleasing associations would 
lead us 7 To roam among the leafy woods, and recline on mossy banks, beds of flow- 
ers and long grass, " beneath the honeysuckle^s shade," or catch the wild song of the 
distant waterfall, in its rocky cavern, as it leaps and curvets, and dashes on to kiss the 
dimpled whirlpool below ! Nature at this season of the year, by the intermingling of 
its melancholy sadness, its gorgeous appearances, and its merry sounds, finds with us 
the deepest admiration and love. Morning, noon-day, and evening, alike present their 
charming peculiarities, and are each occasions of happy enjoyment In the early 
grey of morning, when Earth seems getting ready to shake ofl* her nightly robe, be- 
spangled with dew or fringed with the sparkles of the hoar-frost, — 



•( To bear the lark begin his flight. 
And ilnging ttartle the dull night — 
From hit watch-tower in the ikiet, 
Till the dapple-dawn doth rite ;— 
While the cock with lively din 
Scatteri the rear of darkneai thin, 



And to the stack or the bam-door 
Proudly stmts, his dames before, — 
While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o*er the furrowed land. 
And the milk-maid singeth biythe, 
And the mower whets liis scythe ; — 



In the almost sacred silence of noon-day, to linger under the old boughs of some stur- 
dy forest trees, while the subdued stillness is broken only by the soft fall of some Aa- 
tomn leaf, as if afraid to disturb its kindred ; or the dropping of nuts from the paws of 
some marauding squirrel, and in fine, to experience the calm feelings occasioned by 
such a scene as Tom Moore beautifully sketches in the following lines :— 

'• It was noon, and on flowers that languished around, 
In silence reposes the voluptuous bee ; 
Every leaf was at rest— and I heard not a sound, 
Save the woodpecker tapping the hollow beach-tree.'* 

In the golden hours of evening too, to stroll in lonely musings under the silvery light of 
the harvest moon, or perchance, if Heaven so will it, with some " endeared" one by 
your side, to admire in confidential interview the softened aspect of Nature. There is 
nothing in Nature so striking as the change wrought on its outward appearance by the 
beams of moonlight. The same places in the glare of sun-light we viewed tamely, are 
DOW transformed by a process apparently as mysterious and sudden as those of which 
we read in Arabian fiction, into perfectly bewitching scenes. Earth seems like a 
fdirfn grotto ; wood, lake, and plain, are all wrapped in the beautiful sheen of 
Tei^x. 6 
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li^ ; W9 diloem panera by, yet have not the power to distinguish them ; the leavei 
•re diinking in silently the dew of Heaven ; the mighty woods are all hushed in si- 
koce and sleeping ; the water fears to disturb the repose of its inhabitants, and lies 
■lumbering in the arms of the surrounding hills ; music and the sound of voices float 
akmgonthe still air, and the cricket with his shivering complaint, or the " Katy-did," 
with her hoarse treble, laments the end of the " Summer-King." It is under such in- 
ipiration that we tune our rude harp, — " O'er our shoulder rudely flung :'* — 
I love the moonlight houra, i I Ilnp^r on the hill then, 



Bo holy do they leem 
Astbey were faiiiet laillng 

Adown a quiet stream. 
The woods are hushed in slumber, 

The winds are lulled asleep ; 
The flow*ret beuds its lowly head 

In modesty to weep. 

There's a calmness in the thuugbts then, 

A miMic in the tongue ; 
A mdlowneas in every thing 

The Poet ne'er hath sung. 
The sound of fitf -off waters 

Cometh gliding along, 
As floats upon the moonbeam 

Their nightly revel song. 



And straggle through the dale, 
The silver-fibred Moonbeams 

Have shrouded with their veil. 
I walk with her I love then, 

Her velvet hand in mine, 
And I whisper to her fondly — 

I am forever thine ! 

Who loveth not the moonlight 

That mantleth new old Earth, 
And lendeth her a beauty 

She had not in her birth t 
O, the glistening moonlight— 

The moonlight for me ! 
1 love it for its qui^ude, 

Its dreamy fantasy. 



There is in the sad melancholy days of Autumn, a kind of holiness, a sacied silenoe 
of Nature, as if she were worshiping in her wooded temples, whose influence cme can- 
not fail to trace on his finer feelings. Man holds a sympathy with Nature as with his 
fellow-man, and he but poorly knows the subtle refinement of Humanity, who is not 
aflbcted by the scenes around him. Nay, farther, he is fit only for " treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils.*' 

The commencement of another Collegiate year brought with it all the usual excite- 
ment and bustle. For one week the old College Yard presented an uncommonly active 
i^pearanoe. Absent ones returning — boys with baggage running — congratulations 
thickening — aequaintaneet forming — furniture moving — chattels selling — electioneer- 
ing — crowds gathering — speeches making— cheers ringing, — ^the greatest multiplicity 
of interests accumulating at this one period, that present themselves at any point of a 
CoUegriate life. It did one's soul good to witness the old spirit of Yale again aroused, 
and her true sons so earnest in her interests. College has been termed a miniature 
worid, and verily, he wIk) would find a pleasantcr must look beyond the precints of 
"nme. It has, it is true, its trials and toils, but they are so interwoven with unalloyed 
pleasures, that it would be difficult to separate them for the sake of a distinction. Tlie 
addresses before the Literary Societies this year were uncommonly good, and evinced 
an unusual degree of good feeling. One who can on such a festival feel the waters 
of envy or jealousy bubblmg up from his heart, certainly deserves not tlie notice of his 
IbUows. We could not help thinking as we listened to them, what a tissue of mingled 
fledings was there presented. The orator was himself, wholly himself on that occa- 
■km ; the listener, the imfortunate victim of an unexpected fteneoo/e/ice, was carried on 
with the speaker, now boiling over with indignation at the expose of some villainous 
triok, — now relajdng the strained tortion of his muscles to let go, balloon like, a grim- 
aoeor a laugh that had hovered around his face, and long asked deliverance. Appa- 
rently a man's deHmy was at stake, and he was pathetically besought to let his decis- 
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ion be unbiassed by any false representationfl on cither hand. Hie interests of " li- 
nonia," who had so long slept in her grave as to have been forgotten, but whoee name 
waa fully revived in her active sons, were fully set forth by the President, Mr. Bxint- 
made of the Senior Class, and Mr. Hawley of the Junior Class. The ** Brothera In 
Unity" felt themselves well represented, and their cause ably presented by their Presi- 
dent, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Nickcrson of the Senior Class, and Mr. Potter of the Junior 
Class. The results were a victory claimed by both sides, but gained by neither, — ^niiieh 
show of good will and a freth harvest well-garnered. May every future recurrence of 
this ceremony be characterized with equal satisfaction to alL 

Old Yale too, has witnessed another anniversary, equally important and interesting. 
Yale Literature found its champions and defenders on Thursday evening, the 10th ult 
in the College Chapel. We must say that such a fair, candid presentation of the 
claims of our beloved Maga we never before listened to. The meeting was addressed 
by Pro£ Lamed, the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, Tutor Emerson, the Rev. Wm. T. 
Bacon, — the parent of our Magazine, and one of whoee poems we give in to-day's 
number^ — Mr. Eldredge of the Theological School, and Prof. Silliman. An uncom- 
mon degree of interest attached itself to this festival, and we trust we shall find by our 
■obscription paper a similar degree of interest excited in the minds of those who at- 
tended it The speech of Mr. Eldredge was powerful — was beautifuL Error was 
torn from its depths and lay quivering like a bleeding heart before us : knowledge was 
set up on its proper throne ; the entanglements of Ignorance and Prejudice were rooted 
out from their matted fastnesses, and flung away into obscurity. The whole speech 
of this gentleman was characterized with his usual fires of eloquence, and earnestness 
of manner. 

It may perhaps be a matter of curiosity to some old graduates to know from authen- 
tic information that in consequence of some not-a-6c// circumstance, the old bell that 
has so long frolicked and leaped and sung in its antique home, and has been to so 
many, far years, the only disturber of their quiet and enjojrment, has at last been ta- 
ken down to give place to another. How many revilings, maledictions, and curses 
have been uttered against that old servant of Time ! How much bustle and huny, 
eonfusion and disappointment have its tones created a thousand times ! How much 
Poetry too, pure, patent Poetry has been measured out by its ringing ! How many 
have rolled over at its kicking and plunging and screaming, and how many more have 
loUed out of bed ! Verily on that old bell thero hangeth many a " tale," tales of woe 
too, and disappointment ; and we hope the world will not long be in want of its his- 
torian. We were sorry to part with it, but consented fully only on learning the raro 
excellencies of its successor. The new creature seemeth modest and demure ; a hes- 
itancy it shows at first, in performing its hard tasks, and then seems to ring softly out 
of pure sympathy for its listeners. Its rich, mellow tones fall on our ear like music, 
and seem to travel under our " arched roof" of trees with very reverence. At evening 
it calls to prayer in a tone as silveiy and subdued as an old Convent Bell, mournfully 
pealing across the still bay of waters. We have fortunately had put in our possession 
m few days sinoe, a burst of poetic feeling concerning it It runs as follows: — 

*' I beard a sound ai a spirit near, 
And it fell like made npon my ear : 
I listed again, to see If 'twas ao,— 
Yes, it was the new beU*a wolo I 

There*8 a whfar 1 bear in tbat new-made ball, 
Awbirtba fomg kuart km^wtk wdl ; 
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It rolla o*or the nxrfs and over the green, 
And it roHa, It rolleth where sleep has been. 

TbiM IB bat a poor sample of the immortality our author has " done" this now comer 
Mmxmg noise-makers. Wc suppress more of it, out of pure sympathy for the reader's 
•zoitable feelingg, as well as from a deep regard for tlic well being of the author. 
B«//-Iettre8 surely seem the proper field for him. We wish him no worse than well 

By reference to the pages of the Catalogue, we find the diiforent classes to number 
as follows : Seniors 7G, Juniors 89, Sophomores 139, Freshmen 98, making in all 402 ; 
an enormous number for the Academical portion alone. ]Mr. Nooiiey, former Tutor 
in Philosophy, has left, to fill a Professorship in tlie Mathematical Department at West- 
em Reserve College, and Mr. Rumsey also. The new addition made thereby to the 
Faculty consists of Mr. Brace, and Mr. Emerson. i'Vsidc from tliese slight changes* 
the Faculty preserve the same unchanging, unchangeable appearance as ever, pre- 
■enting the same " terror to evil-doers," branding with tlie same markg the good 
■beep of the fold. 

We have received from some kind hand, a few loose leaves, apparently from some 
■ort of a Journal. The excuse wc ofifer for presenting them here, we trust will be as 
■atislactory to the writer, as it is binding on ourselves. We considered them a pri- 
Tate Editorial bequeath, such as few of the quill department ever chance to transfer to 
their own account, — a low breath of a whisper in our ear, and one which we will not 
even whisper to you, reader. We select from it such hidden gems as we choose to cull, 
and take the liberty of arranging them as best to glitter in this our Editorial bouquet 

" Here at last, I sit with my pipe in its wonted place, my mouth, doing penance 
for my past faults. The hours of midnight have just rung out in their silvery tones on 
the clear air, — all save my own breathing, or the occasional snapping of tlie candle, 
that stares in my face, preserves the silence of death. It is now that I love to think 
of the days long wrapped in the folded Past— of the forms of the departed, and occa- 
■ionally to strain my eye over the wide waste of the Future, if by any means I may 
■py the straggling sail of some richly freighted bark of Hope. I love to build at this 
■till hour, tlK>8e famed * Castles in the air,' whose gossamer fabric would dissipate in 
the dazzling light of broad day, — and then to people them with those fleeting images 
of my dreamy brain, that do no more than personify the broken ends of the contortionB 
of my thoughts. Such to me is midnight, and such aro its mysterious influences." 
***** True it is that from the time I assume the * toga cirilis' I must step forth into 
fife, equipped with elastic activity and unbending energy : true that I must sever 
gome of the closet ties of friendship, and leave those on whom my heart secretly 
doated to the rude handling of the world : true that all the illusions of the tender fan- 
ey of Youth, all the airy fabrics of a sportive imagination must then be dispelled and 
bfoken — ^but there is ibr all this, in the very activity and bustle of life, in the very an- 
gles between our elbows and vitalities, as we nudge our way along, enough of real 
poetry for contemplation ; there is a pride satisfied in standing erect among our fel- 
lows as a man, answerable for one's deeds only at the bar of Justice and of God, and 
in proclaiming the rights of individual worth with a living voice, as well as a living 
example ; there is a sweet * land of dreams' to be journeyed through in the emotions of 
young Love, and the joy of accepted professions, which the mere tuner of Uie lyre can- 
not appropriate to himself; there is still a sadder and more mournful poetry in planting 
the fresh graves of departed friends with simple flowers, and invoking the smile of the 
^erv elements on their lowly beds. Life throughout, call it what one may, is too truly 
a fltrango mixture of smiles and tears, sorrow and joy ; yet none cling to it so eagerly 
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as those who are most sadly wounded with its thorns." « « « I always loved m 
Sunday Evening in Summer ; days that are bright and warm, then turn to their sun- 
set and seem to act over again a little existence in the * dewy twilight' There is 
such a subdued tranquillity about the air — ^the scenery, and the very sounds that reach 
the ear. It would seem that blessed angels were floating unseen in the air, canying 
peace to all earth — to nature as well as to man. The man of business walks with a 
more measured gait — the cleanly dressed boys saunter about the old grave stones in 
the church-yard, and soften the boistcrousness of their laugh into a smile; and then to 
watch the rising moon — the fast growing shadows, while the church-bell sends forth 
its mellowed tones from the distant tower, — all this is but an outline of the picture of a 
Sunday Evening in Summer." 

" This evening received a letter from sister E ; the whole burden of her song 

is, ' Cousin Lizzy has come to pass two or three months with us, and you will be ex- 
pected to be more than usually attentive and agreeable during your vacation. Wa 
shall see if you will complain at her demands for your services as much as you used 
to at mine.' 

" Here is a pleasant prospect, indeed. I have been looking forward the whole term 
to those six weeks, as anxiously as the good Mussulman to Paradise ; I had arranged 
all my plans to do nothing but read and play chess ; and now to have them all bro- 
ken up by a little minx of an awkward country cousin, whom I never saw before, — 
pshaw ! it is provoking ! Good bye to all thoughts of studying Sbakspeare and Char- 
ley Lamb. Probably she doesn't know that such men ever existed ; and as for chesst 
m bet two to one she is as familiar with the Great Mogul. 

" And then to be obliged to escort her anywhere and everywhere, (for, of course, she 
must see everything,) — to meet my acquaintances with that fresh hud of innocence 
hanging on my arm so familiarly — why, the girls will all cut me. 

" I have heard that she was threatening to * come down and see the sights,' but why 
in the name of wonder should she have hit upon my vacation ! I always thought I 
was the unluckiest fellow alive, and this caps the climax. I'll light a Principe, and 
try to puff away my vexation. 

" Ah ! talk to me of ' the concealed comforts of a man locked up in woman's k>ve !' 
— they are insignificant in comparison with the pleasures of our student-life, — bat 
even those would be dullness itself, but for the fragrant weed. 

** Methinks I could write volumes on the * Great Plant,' — but both the English and 
American Lamb have sung its praises, and I forbear. Poor Charley ! it must have 
cost thee a struggle to resign the 

• Plant divine of rtreft virtue.' 

Surely, Sir Walter Raleigh deserves the thanks of our community, for tobacco is the 
staff of our life. I often think that cigars are like friends. Both are of every variety 
of size, shape, and complexion, both are constantly used, and both are much abused. 
A good cigar surpasses most friends in devotion to you, for it yields up its life in jrour 
service without a murmur. The young and inexperienced appreciate the value of nei- 
ther ; one ought not to smoke or swim until he knows how. It fairly makes my heart 
ache to witness the first efforts of an incipient smoker : he bites and gnaws the deli- 
cate substance, as though it had no feeling, and every moment knocks off the white 
ashes. I should as soon think of wasting away the life of a friend in my behalf, and 
then scattering his remains to the four winds. 

** I love to exhaust the heart of the fragrant roll, slowly, and ahnost imperceptibly, as 
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I would the breath of a rat under the receiver of my air-pump, and at last genltj and 
•adly consign its ashes confound them ! they have fallen all over the page.*' 

** Well, I have seen ' Cousin Lizzy/ and really the case is not so desperate, after alL 

What a modest, unassuming little puss she is, to be sure, — and those bright, black 

eyes, — I declare, I thought she ^'ould look through me. How she blushcKl when I 

kissed her, and how sweetly she smiled when I apologized, by saying, it was a way I 

had. Like Thomson's Lavinia, 

* A native grace 
Bits fair-proportionM on ber poliBb'd limbs, 
VeiI'd in a simple robe, tlieir beet attire, 
Beyond tbe pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Needs not tbe foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadom*d, adom*d the most. 
Thoughtless of beauty, she is Beauty's self.' 

Oh ! yes, she*s a dariing — I've almost fallen in love with her already — ^tut ! tut ! only 
one week ago you was cursing your unlucky stars for throwing her in your way— oh, 

consistency, thou is a jewel. Yes, very true — but — ahem — ^but hang it ! I hadn't 

Men her then.'* 

" < Othello's occupat]on*s gone !* Lizzy has beaten me at chess, and I shall never 
hear the last of it : for I have boasted so much, that the whole family are delighted at 
my defeat She did play admirably .' I thought, when she asked me to play with 
hear, that she wanted me to teach her the game ; but she soon gave me a lesson, such 
as I hadn't received for a long time. I was very careless in my first moves, suppos- 
ing that I should have it all my own way; but I soon saw that she understood what 
■he was doing. It was too late, however, and the twentieth move checkmated me 
I urged my carelessness as an excuse, and played again and again, but with no better 
■access, though I did my best How could the little witch have acquired such skill ! 
I didn't know they ever heard of the game in the back woods. She says she has 
read the Essays of Elia, and adores Charlry and Bridget ; — then, too, she quotes 
Shakspeare as readily as I can myself. Her education has certainly not been neglected. 

'* She has the sweetest temper that a pretty girl ever had ; how good-humoredly slie 
bore my taunting, and when she answered my ' verdant little country coz,' by utter- 
mg the word * Freshman,* I took the first opportunity of hurrying away to scribble 
my thoughts here.*' 

" Heigho! to-monrow I must leave her. What a humbug it is — this going to col- 
lege ! But, on the whole, I wouldn't do any thing else ; tliough it sadly interrupts the 
chief business of man's life, which undoubtedly is to ' mirror the changes in that 
Heaven called woman.** 

*' One year has passed since I saw my sweet coz, and here I am at home again. 
' How the old time comes o'er me,* when I think of that vacation ! It was all hap- 
piness, but the parting was bliss. I never recorded it, for I thought it alonost too sa- 
cred to be written ; bnt I have overcome that romantic prejudice, though I love her as 
warmly as ever. 

** I had kissed my sisters, according to established custom, from oldest to youngest, 
bat had reserved Lizzy for the grand finale. I put my arm round her waist, and 
looked for a moment into those sparkling eyes. A crystal drop trembled on each lid> 
her cheek 'flushed, and her lip quivered ; I snatched a kiss, and hurried away, that 
' woman's weapons, water drops,' might not * stitin my man*s cheeks.' 

" When I recovered my composure, the thought occurred that I was flattering my 
▼aaity with Tory alight reason^— perhaps, after all, she only foUowed the example o' 
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the other iprle, and dropped a tear because they did. Bat I was soon reassured, cm 
examining the card which she had sUpped into my hand as wc parted. On one side 
was written, in the most delicate female hand imaginable, her name ; on the other, 
' Vale ! and a blessing attend thee ; toil on, hope on. 

« Life is real ! life la eameit ! 

And the grave it not iu goal ; 
* Dust ttaou arc, to dust retumest,* 
Wis not spoken of tbo soul.** ' 
" That little card has been my talisman, and I can say, with the poet, 

•Thy Itfigbt image, 
Glass'd in my soal, tooic all the hues of glory, 
And lured me on to tbose inspiring toils 
By which man masters men ! 
A midnight student o'er the dreams of sages . 
For thee I sought to borrow from each Grace, 
And every Muse, such attributes as lend 
Ideal charms to Love. I thought of thoe, 
And Passion taught me poesy— of tbee ! 
And on the painter's canvas grew the life 
Of beauty— Art t>ecame tl>e shadow 
Of the dear star-light of thy haunting eyes! 
Men called me vain, some mad— I heeded not, 
But still toil'd on, hop'd on, for it was sweet, 
If not to win, to feel more worthy tliee !* 

*' I had painted her features from recollection, ' and little did they dream, who 
knocked hard and often at his * oak* in vain, and taunted him with his unflinching 
work, that there lay beside that heavy folio, as he read, in a little circlet of gold, a 
bright and living charm — the morning star of his hopes and memory — ^that cheered 
him in his course, and lightened his labor, and made him never feel alone, and, when 
his task was done, sent him forth on his way rejoicing. He worked for her, and 
kwked forward to that crowning joy, when, as he ascended the rostrum, one smiling 
&ce in that bright parterre of beauty should make him feel that his locket was a daub.' " 

*' Immediately on the arrival of my darling Lizzy, a large party of us started for Ni- 
agara. There were choice spirits among our number, and we anticipated rnneh plea- 
sure. I dcvotc^d myKclf entirely to my * fair ladye love.' The journey was ftill of 
quiet happiness to me, though nothing occurred particularly worthy of nota 

" We arose early on the morning of our arrival, in order to view the Horse-irfioe, in 
all its grandeur. We safely ascended the stone tower on Croat Island, and immedi- 
ately a scene burst upon our view which beggars destcriptiun. The full blaze of the 
rising sun was poured into Uie cavity, and completely illuminated it with a perfeet 
rainbow. As soon as I could withdraw my attention from the magnificent spectaele, 
I turned to my cousin, anxious to learn her feelings. I had never heard her e xp rcM 
the slightest admiration of tlie beauties of nature, but I knew she could not be silent 
now. I was not deceived — her bosom rose and fell — her color came and went^-hv 
lips parted, and I could almost see the eloquent poetry struggling for utteraDce^— 

•God hath set 
His rainbow uo thy forehead, and the cloud 
Mantles around thy feeu And he doth give 
Thy voice of thunder, power to speak of Him 
EtMnally— bidding the lip of man 
Keep silence, and upon the rocky altar pour 
laesDse of awe-stilctan praise.' 
But nok she exclaimed, ' J ilselere, it heaU the huge* 1 fldntad." 
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OUR COFFIN. 

To OUR CoRREsroNDENTB. — ^Wc ol wajs fcel ourselves placed in a very peculiar pon- 
tioOi when we come to this part of our bunch. C'Orrcspondcnts compooe a daaa that 
of all others devours with ostrich avidity every word, syllable, and insinuation, their tM- 
debted Elditor may let fall. Perhaps i%ith all due modesty we may say, there is uni- 
Twaally good reason for tliis interest on their part, setting aside all personal intereat in 
the matter ; but coupling this latter also, we find no room for wonder in the breathlea* 
haate and anxiety with which they fatten themselves on the scarce dry productiona of 
the press. But if any should be so far gone in courage as to experience any peculiar- 
ity in their feelings at being talked to over the public counter, at which the rest of the 
world trade with us, we will condescend to utter in confidential whisperings, what in 
a looder tone of voice would, (we flatter ourselves,) cause embarrassment So fnendsy 
** lend us your ears," while we chew with you the " cud of sweet and bitter fancieay" 
in our private comer together. 

We have received a poetic scintillation (poetry^ of course) signed * J.* which when 
carried out in its significant ramifications, reads *' John Ebcnczcr Smith.** If John 
really feels any of that ** first true love '* he so patlietically exhibits in his bubble of 
▼etae, we should by all means return him with his verses, his own advice — '* Go 
ahead and get a wife !" 

" S.** — however nmch the writer thinks she sliould like to see her name in prints 
we know would never consent to obtain so fleeting a pleasure at so great a sacrifice ■• 
would follow the acceptance of his lines. 

" Tlie Character of Elizabeth," we liave'but just heard alternately vindicated and at- 
tacked by higher authorities. Man, your subject ncver'll do ; take your ideas off of 
thoie historical stilts and come down into the workshop of human nature, and do nott 
" like an apothecary, make new mixtures, by pouring only out of one vessel into another." 

** Quibs, quirks and quintessences," arc just of the character we need in our lite- 
rary castor ; men cry, change ! — ladies, variety ! and verily we have it here. Tbm 
tHjie of composition alone, however, delays our decision at the present 

•* Vox" is rejected — decidedly — it sticks in our jaws. 

" The Moonlit Arbor** is under consideration. 

** N." promises well. 

" Relics of other Days,** have gone where all relics of ours go— into the * Coffin.* 
lliey were fine Re-licks for the lapping flames. 

Now, friends, gather round this Editorial bier, drop your tear for the departed, and 
hear " the words of the Preacher.** Whenever you send us again, loosen your swad- 
dling clothes you have wetted in Castalia, write in a plain, clear hand, and, above all, 
pay your postage. " Nihil preterea** 



We have received regularly the numbers of the Nassau Monthly and the AVlIIianiB 
Monthly Miscellany, and on the whole we are proud of their appearance. Wo arc ever 
happy to have occasion to note the progress of Letters in our Universities and Scmina- 
riea, and find the present a peculiarly fitting on(;. Speed the work, BroUiers ; wo ex- 
tend you our Editorial hands across the hills of Connecticut and the surges of Loti^ 
Uand Sound ; shake them, each of you, with all your warmth of feeling, then* aay 
we^ drive the qBill. 
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THE CONTEST OF TRUTH. w 
For who knows not that truth is stronjj, next to tlio Almighty? — Milton. 

" Magna est Veritas et provalebit," is a maxim, the correctness of 
which may be established, by reference both to the past history of 
truth, and to its inherent nature. The records of time are replete with 
its yictories. Though earth and hell have combined for its overthrow, 
yet, when from time to time it has arisen like Samson from sleep, and 
shaken the locks of its might, its enemies have been scattered " as 
chaff before the wind/' Every department of knowledge has been a 
battle-field, in which truth has had to struggle against ignorance and 
prejudice on the one hand, and error and falsehood on the other. Thus 
beset by its foes behind and ])C!fore, and too often deserted by its friends, 
it has stood alone in the dii^nity of its character, unharmed by the 
weapons of malignity and hate — untarnished by the spiteful venom of 
enTy and malice. 

While man was the favored resident of Paradise, he breathed nothing 
but the pure atmosphere of truth. Receiving all his impressions of the 
noral world from intercourse with angels, and with the Eternal him- 
self; possessing an intellect imcloiided ])y the elVects of sin, either 
upon his moral or physical nature ; his views were unniingled with 
error, his lips unaccustomed to falsehood, and his heart a stransfer to 
deception. He was qunlified to hold converse with his Maker, face to 
face. And though an eternity of progressive knowledge would have 
been insufficient to have acquainted him fully with the character and 
works of the Deity, yet doubtless he was able even then to reconcile 
much that to us is dark and inconsistent — to penetrate many things 
which are now enveloped in a cloud of doubt and mystery. 

To what extent he could comprehend, or with what facility investi- 
gate physical truths, we are unable to determine. From the manner in 
which the works of Nature are spread out before ns, and the high 
pleasure we derive from studying her laws and seaiching out her 
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hidden operations, we cannot doubt that even had man continued to 
maintain the elevated station in which his Creator first placed him, 
no small share of his happiness would have consisted in tracing the 
handiwork of the Almighty, through all the endless variety and extent 
of his dominions. Yet no less certain are we, that in that case all his 
powers of investigation and comprehension would have been far more 
acute ; that he would not have been left to grope for centuries after 
laws and principles which, when once discovered, the merest child 
can comprehend with ease ; but that with one bound of his intellect he 
would often have grasped what now costs him the study and toil of 
years. In short, that he would have enjoyed all the rich pleasure of 
discovering and comprehending truth, without spending a life-time in 
disentangling it from the knotty folds of error, or hunting it out from 
the conglomerated mass of ruins beneath which it was buried at the fall. 

But the Tempter crossed his path in an evil hour. The Father of 
lies uttered the first falsehood that ever tainted the atmosphere of earth, 
and as a consequence a thick cloud of error sprung up, darkening both 
the moral and intellectual vision of man, and enveloping all nature in 
mist and obscurity. From that ill-omened hour, his spiritual eye has 
ceased not to be dim ; his moral sensibilities are blunted, and his uni- 
versal nature is but a miserable wreck of what it once was. 

Thus Truth and Error were the offspring respectively of heaven and 
hell ; and faithful have they ever been, each to the interests of its own 
author. They have belied not the places of their birth, nor proved 
themselves unworthy of those that begat them. Hence, like the spirits 
of the two worlds whence they sprung, there has from the first existed 
between them the most deadly hostility. The strife has been one not 
of words only, but sometimes of blows, and with weapons of steel ; 
and in the struggle the elements of society have been thrown into 
confusion — kingdoms and empires have been shaken to their very 
centre — "the blood of martyrs has streamed like water,'* and the earth 
rung with the cries of those who have been persecuted for the truth's 
sake. 

Af\er the catastrophe of Eden, as men multiplied and replenished 
the earth, they began to rally anr* i^ke sides around the standards of 
these respective champions. But the followers of Truth found the way 
they had chosen rugged and difficult. Though richly rewarded in the 
end for all their toil, it required manly resolution, persevering zeal, and 
unflinching courage to maintain the position they had taken. To exer- 
cise all these, ill accorded with the sluggish disposition of man. 
Hence multitudes went over to the side of the enemy, merely in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of a wicked indolence ; for to be admitted to a 
place among the followers of Error, they had only to lay down the 
weapons with which they opposed it. 

Truth acknowledged none but such as were ready to sacrifice ease 
and trifling pleasures, and engage heart and hand in her service. Her 
favor was purchased only by constant and untiring labor. Her jewels 
were bestowed alone upon him, who bowed oflen and humbly at her 
shrine. 
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Error extended a welcome hand to all. The ignorant and the 
cowardly alike found refuge in her embrace ; and the more lax they 
grew in their exertions, the more closely did she hug them in her 
benumbing folds. And if ever they repented of their illjudged course, 
and attempted to retrace their wandering steps, they oflen plunged 
deeper and still deeper into the recesses of her dizzy windings, till 
despair chilled their efforts, and they sunk into a state of death-like 
■tupidity. 

Others clung to the side of Error to hide the deformity of their own 
characters. Like the sun in the heavens, the bright orb of Truth shines 
with radiating splendor on every side. And as his rays, falling upon 
the plate of the daugerreotype, leave an unerring delineation of every 
feature, whether fair or deformed ; so the rays of truth expose the 
moral character in all its hideousness, startling man with the view of 
his own depraved nature. To escape such an exposure, many rushed 
precipitately into the thick darkness of error ; and not satisfied with 
deserting the truth, they fought hard and resolutely to extinguish her 
quenchless beams, and enshroud all in the common gloom. But it was 
like putting out their own eyes to avoid the light. To themselves a 
darkness that might be felt seemed to hover around ; but to others they 
appeared standing under a meridian sun. 

A third class were zealous advocates of error, simply because they 
loved her crooked paths ; and could more easily gain distinction in her 
ranks, than as champions of the truth. They were few, yet mighty 
men and strong. And they gloried in leading a multitude after them, 
to wander in the cheerless wilderness of error. They brought con- 
fusion out of order ; and found a fiendish delight in blinding the eyes 
of their fellow men, and, like the Philistines, sporting over their misfor- 
tunes. They fain would have extinguished all the beacon lights which 
nature had set up, to guide erring man amid the countless shoals and 
foaming breakers of life's tempestuous voyage. They sought to de- 
stroy his only chart, and leave him to buffet the warring elements, 
starless and guideless, ignorant as the new-born babe of the seas 
which lay unexplored before him. 

To meet and repel this host of assailants, a little band was all that 
could be mustered. They were those who loved the truth for its 
own sake ; who had resolution to grapple with cherished opinions and 
deep-rooted prejudices ; penetration to dive into the secret depths of 
Nature ; and perseverance to trace her through all her mysterious 
workings, and bring to light the hidden things of darkness. 

Other men and other minds might have had fearful forebodings of 
the issue of a contest apparently so unequal. But, Spartan-like, they 
relied not on numbers, but valor. They were ready to forego momen- 
tary gratification ; they shrunk not from difiiculties nor shunned dan- 
gers. At times their sky was overcast with clouds, " the enemy came 
in like a flood," and the star of hope was concealed from view. But 
it has never set. Again they have rallied. Giant minds have headed 
their band, and earth has trembled under the encounter. 

During the earlier stages of this contest, while the cause of truth 
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was yet as it were in its infancy, it could raise but a slight opposition 
to the overwhelming power of the enemy. Thus ere two thousand 
years had elapsed it had well nigh lost a place and a name on the 
earth. Error sat enthroned in the hearts of the people ; darkness 
brooded over all, and the last ray of hope seemed about to fade from 
the world. Amid the universal shouts of the enemy, and the confu- 
sion of their exulting revels and bacchanalian songs, one voice alone 
was heard, faint, yet fearless, above the rest, pleading the cause of 
truth. It was the preacher of righteousness. 

All had deserted him. His own friends chided his madness ; his 
foes insulted and scoffed. Yet they regarded his opposition as too in- 
significant to be worthy of notice. The next wave of error, as it 
rolled over the earth, would silence forever his voice ; and with its 
dying notes would mingle the death knell of truth. So thought the 
enemy, but their dream was an illusion. They considered not that its 
beams emanated from the throne of the Eternal : and that ere they 
could be extinguished, that throne, and He that sits thereon, must be 
blotted out from the universe. 

The Author of truth saw the unequal struggle, and was moved with 
indignation towards the foes of this "daughter not of time, but of 
heaven." Ho laid aside for a moment his darling attribute, and stood 
forth to vindicate her claims. One stroke of his power swept her 
enemies from the face of the earth, and washed out the stain with the 
swelling flood. 

But the seeds of error were deep sown in the soil of the human 
heart. And like Jason's crop from the serpent's teeth, a company of 
armed men sprung quickly up, ready to renew the contest. And like 
them, too, they needed no more than a stone cast into their midst, to 
generate contention among themselves. 

As their numbers were multiplied with increasing years, and their 
insolence at times became insupportable, once and again the strong 
arm of Omnipotence was outstretched to check their mad zeal, and 
raise fallen truth from the earth. The builders of Babel, the inhabitants 
of the Plain, and the proud subjects of Pharaoh, experienced success- 
ively the weight of that arm. But the legionary hosts of error, as 
oi\en as they have been put to flight, have again mustered their scat- 
tered squadrons, and prepared for a fiercer attack. 

During the third and fourth millenniums of the world's history, the 
light of science was gradually dawning upon the earth. New truths 
were from time to time added to the list of those already known. 
But the spirit of opposition was scarcely less violent against the dis- 
semination of physical, than of moral truth. So harmonious are the 
two, that they mutually confirm and strengthen each other. And where 
they advance together, they combine an amount of power that defies all 
opposition. Hence the fierce struggles through which every new sci- 
ence has had to pass, during the years of its minority : — ^the fiery 
ordeal that tests its true nature ; deciding whether it is merely the 
creation of some crazy-brained transcendentalist, or whether its prin- 
ciples are founded upon the rock of truth. The powers of darluien 
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look with jealous distrust on every step by which the world advances 
in light and civilization. The innumerable branches of knowledge 
which are daily opening and spreading themselves out before us, are 
constantly increasing and extending the power of those who fight the 
battles of truth. 

Before the dawning of the Christian era, the inculcation of religious 
truth had been neglected ; moral darkness and error increased, and 
consequently the light of science shone but dimly. But when the glo- 
rious gospel sun arose, the clouds were dispersed, and a new and 
brighter light illumined the nations. The labors of Christ and His 
Apostles, gave a new aspect to all of the then known world. The le- 
gions of error were again put to flight, and multitudes brought back to 
Sieir allegiance to the truth. 

Centuries passed by before the foes of truth recovered from that 
shock sufficiently to hazard another general engagement. Meantime 
the contest was carried on, by noiseless yet spirited skirmishes, in va« 
rious parts of the world, error now prevailing,^ now the truth. 

The opening of the sixteenth century witnessed preparations for a 
desperate struggle. The powers of darkness had concentrated their 
forces at Rome, and from that, as a centre, had gone out an influence 
in every direction, that was holding the nations chained in ignorance 
and error. Many of the sentinels of truth had long been sleeping at 
their posts. Their weapons were become rusty through disuse, and a 
death-like stupidity seemed to have crept over their limbs, which no- 
thing but the sound of the arcbangePs trump could drive away. 

But happily for the world's fate, such was not the situation of all. 
In various parts of Europe might have been seen here and there an 
individual, watching with pious care the sacred embers of truth, which, 
Uke the fires of the vestal virgins, never ceased to bum. And all that 
was needed was one of sufficient courage to light from these the train 
connected with the vast amount of combustibles that had been accu- 
mulating for years, and a mighty conflagration must be the inevitable 
result. 

* In Luther was found such a man. With unflinching nerve he plied 
the match, and almost in an instant Europe was in a blaze. This was 
the signal for a universal rally. On one side were arrayed popes and 
emperors, clothed with more than royal power. Kings and princes 
went at their bidding and nations were subject to their control. 
Swords and bayonets were displayed before them, the rack and the 
gibbet enforced their mandates. 

On the other side was a humble monk, with a handful of obscure 
companions, scattered and unheeded. They claimed not a lineage 
from the great ones of earth. They could boast no alliance with 
crowned or mitred heads. No earthly power was in their hands ; no 
minions crouched under their authority. Their only weapons were the 
polished shafts of truth. Yet before these, princes quailed and the 
powers of darkness fled. Europe was a vast arena of strife, and 
thousands yielded at every stroke. Then the world felt the power, the 
dignity, the majesty of truth. 
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Ages cannot limit the effect of the reformation under Luther, when 
considered merely in a temporal point of view. They are wide as the 
habitation of man, and will be lasting as the planet on which he 
dwells. It moulded anew the whole face of the eastern continent, and 
had no small share in making America what she is, in social, civil, and 
religious elevation. Then and there liberty was conceived ; destined, 
as it grew in age and strength, to give to the world freedom of action 
and freedom of thought, those two indispensable elements in bringing 
about man's complete civilization, and in the perfecting of his happi- 
ness. 

The last fifty years have witnessed astonishing changes in the as- 
pect of this contest. The means for disseminating truth have been 
multiplied almost beyond limit. New sciences have been discovered 
and old ones enlarged. Liberty of the press and of opinion is unre- 
strained. Hosts of valiant men are enlisting in every department of 
knowledge. The standards of tnith have already been planted within 
the walls of China, along the borders of Ethiopia, and in many islands 
of the sea. The principle of voluntary association, but recently adopted, 
enables men to go forth in combined armies to meet the enemy ; and 
already their sentinels encircle the world. The present system of be- 
nevolent operations forms a machinery so complete and powerful, that 
an individual has but to lay hold of the lover, and he can move the 
world in a manner Archimedes never dreamt of. 

The veteran soldier, who has exhausted his physical powers in the 
open field, has but to withdraw into retirement and forge a single thun- 
der-bolt with his pen, and the press will multiply it a thousand times, 
and in as many different directions at once it flies, on the wings of 
steam, in pursuit of the enemy. Thus his power, instead of waning 
as the sun of his life goes down, increases and strengthens to his latest 
breath. 

True, the defenders of error have strong holds and extended coverts, 
under which they shelter themselves. Many battles have yet to be 
fought, and mighty efforts put forth. The man of sin must be met and 
unmasked, and all his deformities exposed to view. The mouths of 
false prophets must be stopt, and their followers made to turn their 
backs upon error. The castles of ignorance must be stormed, and 
their dark parts thrown open to the light. But for all these things the 
truth is sufficient. Every characteristic of it is adapted to the contest, 
and tends to strengthen our conviction that the issues will be glorious. 
Some of these characteristics we shall briefly notice. 

It is sudden in its operations. The clouds of heaven discharge not 
their artillery more unexpectedly, than it bursts upon its astonished 
enemies. They may avoid the contest by fleeing from the field, but 
if they stand their ground they cannot shun the blow. 

It is silent. Not unfrequently, some of its most efficient yictoriet 
are achieved ere its presence has been suspected. Again it takes its 
place in the mind, apparently unheeded, and perhaps remains there for 
years, till the individual has ceased to regard it with suspicion, when, 
seizing a favorable opportunity, it dethrones error and establishes itself 
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Id the citadel of the heart. As the beams of morning light steal noise- 
lessly and imperceptibly into our apartment, and exclude the darkness 
by their presence, so truth in stillness illumines the soul, and none 
can stay its entrance, or define the time and mode of its progressive 
steps. 

It is simple. Many of the greatest and most sublime truths, both in 
physics and morals, when once discovered and fully understood, are 
capable of being comprehended and dwelt upon with pleasure, by 
minds of even inferior order. This characteristic eminently fits it for 
conquest among the inexperienced and illiterate. The difficulty we so 
often meet with in perceiving truth, is chargeable not upon the nature 
of truth itself, but to the fact that our minds are clouded by reason of 
the error we are prone to mingle with it. Truth in its purity is ever 
plain, simple, and easy to be understood. And had sin never entered 
our world, we doubtless might have spent an eternity in discovering 
new truths, without stopping for once to question their validity. 

It is uniform. While error, Proteus-like, takes on shapes endless 
as the variation of features in the human countenance, truth presents 
ever the same unvarying form. Instead of winding and twisting in a 
contorted and labyrinthine course, it is constantly the same straight 
forward line. Setting out with common sense for his compass, and 
tracing his way by the flagstaves of reason and discretion, man can 
scarcely fail of pursuing the true path. But when he throws these 
aside, and trusts himself to be led by the blind hand of prejudice and 
bigotry, he will stumble and fall into the ditches of error, or like the 
man bewildered in the woods, come round again and again to the same 
point. 

It is consistent. Men engage in political and moral strifes ; but the 
inconsistency of their lives and professions counteracts their influence 
and cripples their efforts. They say one thing and do another. They 
express this opinion or these sentiments to day, and the contrary to- 
morrow. Even the best of men fail here. Example clashes with 
precept, and precept with example. Their views are modified by 
every thing with which they come in contact. Consequently two suc- 
cessive days can scarcely find them the same and invariable, in 
thoughts, feelings, and conduct. Not so with truth. Every branch of 
knowledge in all the three great departments of morals, mind, and 
matter, accords perfectly one with another. And all the minor points in 
each of these branches are ever harmonious. Truth may be impeded 
in its progress by the inconsistency of its advocates, but its own na- 
tnre will insure its ultimate triumph in spite of such obstacles. 

It is immutable. Every object of sense is the victim of change. 
Each particle of matter is constantly entering into new combinations. 
All outward forms and appearances are endlessly varying. The mind 
itself is never stationary, but always progressing. But truth remains 
the same. What it was " in the beginning," it still is, and must ever 
continue to be. The same principles that it is now opposed to, it will 
oppoue ages hence. That which is its enemy to-day, will be its ene- 
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my then. Is its every feature admirably suited to obtain a conquest 
over error ? they will never be otherwise. 

It is omnipotent. Its very nature is to surmou' and to subdue. It 
never was fitted to endure restraint, but gains strength by every at- 
tempt made to smother it. Like the elements, v hen confined, it will 
burst forth with redoubled energy, overwhelming the raaa who attempts 
to oppose its onward movements. Its past history fully proves its 
power. With feeble beginning, it gradually widened and strengthened 
Its influence, in spite of all efforts to crush it. Its opposers have re- 
peatedly thought they had it within their power ; but in every instance 
it has snapped asunder the cords and withes that bound it, and ex- 
panded itself beyond its former limits. They vainly thought they 
could fetter its giant steps and hold it with an arm of flesh. 

They might as well attempt 
To bind old Ocean's waves with silken cords, 
Or grasp the forked lightning in their fists. 

There is that in it which defies opposition, and scorns the power that 
stands in its way. It is destined to go on " conquering and to con- 
quer." The clouds of error that gather around it, shall vanish as the 
mists of morning before a summer's sun. The night of darkness re- 
cedes, no more to return and envelop the earth. 

Finally, it is etemaL Could there ever arrive a time, far onward in 
the ages of eternity, when truth should be no longer truth, it would 
extinguish forever the hopes of all holy beings, and shroud the uni- 
verse in a pall of midnight gloom. But this cannot be. " The per- 
petual hills, and adamantine rocks on which they rest," may crumble 
and waste away. The earth itself may be dissolved. But the mighty 
colossal of truth shall continue to stand in all its grandeur and sublim- 
ity, alike unmoved either by the waste of decay or the wear of time. 
It is the main pillar on which rests Jehovah's throne, and when it falls 
his throne must fall with it. 

From these brief considerations, upon a subject so unlimited, we 
are led to conclude that this contest is destined to have an end. That 
however much the powers of darkness may exult for a time, they will 
ultimately be defeated, and truth reign supreme throughout the uni- 
verse of God. And we can say, as at the beginning, yet with in- 
creased confidence, *' The truth is mighty and will prevail." 

" For the day idiall yet appear, — 
When the might with the right and the truth shall be, 
And come what there may, 
To stand in the way, 
That day the world shall see.'* 
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Night Aepi on Babylon's walb, daric, moonlesf night» 

IVeeonor of Uc city's coming doom ; 

The gloomy heavens had girt tbemselyes in black, 

Frowning in wrath upon its guilty towers ; 

While through the dun and heayy air, which hung 

Like a thick mantle o*er the city's fanes. 

And rendered darkness palpable, no ray 

Appeared, saye when the lightning flash broke through 

The gloomy canopy, as if from heaven 

Some pitying angel, on an errand kind. 

Had look'd a moment on the doom'd with eye 

Of hope, and in despair had started back, 

Affiighted at the sight The fitful gusts 

Wailed moumftilly, and groans appeared to fill 

The air ; the watchman shudder'd at the sounds, 

And sleepers started fifom their dreams to look 

Upon the night, and trembling hid themselves, 

At sight of its strange horrors. Many thought 

ITiey saw forms flitting through the air, and heard. 

As though the moaning wind did whisper it 

In voice prophetic, *' Babybn is no more !** 

Where is Belshazzar now? At midnight hour 

The monarch rose — Fear dwells upon his brow, 

I£s trembling limbs refuse to aid his step, 

And round his fiuling heart the blood grows chill — 

" What midnight vision hath appaU'd thee, king T* 

With pallid lip and quiv'ring voice he speaks — 

" Was it a dream, but a terrific dream 7 

Methought I walk'd upon my palace dome, 

And gazed with swelling heart on Babylon's towtrs, 

While 'neath my feet the mighty city stood, 

Flmnd index of Assyria's boundless sway, 

When suddenly the sky above my head 

Grew dark with gathering clouds, and mutt'ring sounds 

Of living thunder shook the frighted air. 

Upward I gas'd, when, lo ! the heavens divide. 

And as the curtaining folds in fear retire, 

A form of majesty terrific stands reveal'd 

Twixt earth and heaven — thick clouds sustain his foet. 

He wraps their shadowy mantle round his fonn. 

And gathers blackness o'er his brow divine, 

WUIe startled nataie trembles at bis 
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ITiat fix)wn is bent on me ! How einks my (Kml !" 

" Belshazzar, hear thy doom ! Proud kin^, thy deeds 

Of blood are known in heaven ; thy lifted heart 

Defies the God of light thy father fear'd. 

Thine hour is come— this city of thy pride 

Is thine no more — the sceptre of thy power 

Is rent from thy right hand — for thee, O king, 

The ministers of vengeance ready wait 

To-morrow's sun shall set on Babylon's walls, 

But never shall it dawn on thee again." 

His brow grows darker yet with wrath, and fiom 

His eyes the living lightnings pierce my souL 

Was it a dream ! Dread God avert thy wrath ! 

Hurl not thy thunders on my guilty head ! 

I'm but a worm, how can I bear the weight 

Of thine almighty arm 7 Oh, change the doom ! 

But, ah ! he changes not, my trembling soul 

Must bide displeasure infinite ! Alas ! 

And does it wait so near ? — to-morrow's smi — 

Away my coward thoughts, 'twas but a dream. 

And shall a dream thus shake my soul? never ! 

I yet am Babylon's lord ; Fve liv'd a king, 

In death Fll be a king, and never shall 

My pliant knees bow down to God or man." 

On Shinar's plain the Persian army lies. 
Its myriads are at rest, and ev'ry sound 
Through all the camp is hush'd ; a treach'rous calm. 
Like that which sleeps on nature's quiet breast, 
Ere charg'd with gath'iing fires, long pent within, 
The rent earth, heaving with the earthquake's shock. 
Engulfs some mighty town. Within his tent 
At midnight hour reclined the Persian prince- 
Unconscious instrument of God. And, lo ! 
A messenger fh>m heaven bends o'er his conch, 
And cries, " What, Cyrus ! sleepest thou ? Is this 
An hour for thee to rest, when God prepares 
To place the diadem upon thy brow 7 
Rouse thee, gird on thy sword, array thine host, 
God's own right hand shall lead thy sabaoth. 
To-morrow's night shall see thee Babylon's ford." 

Up springs the chieftain tnm his coach. Ths teot 
Was stilL He knows the sign ftom heaven, and cries 
With kindling eye, " The omen is from God, 
And I will fi^low where He leads me oou" 
Then with the mxtj mom the camp wsoond i 
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¥^th mufic tweet to wurior's ean. lliiougfaoiit 
The day ii heud the din of emnmg wmr, 
And at nigfat-fkU the trarapet*s warlike note 
Proelaima the onaet ni^h, and from the tenta 
Poor fourth the warrion armed for battk's strife. 

Mom dawned on Babylon's towers. Within her waUs 
Is heard the noise of roTeby and mirth. 
Bdsfaanar's gori^eoiis feast is near at hand. 
And on this day the thongfatless crowds rejoice. 
Tliey see no signs of coming doom ; the somids 
Of fear which swept upon the midnight air, 
Are all forgotten now, and smiling mirth 
Beams forth from eVry ey& Alas ! how soon 
Those looks shall change ! Tlie temples of the Gods 
Are decked with festive wreaths, and maidens there 
And smiling boys weave garlands round the shrin& 
Along the avenoes the gath'ring crowds 
Poor forth in gay attire, and hands are joined. 
Whose grasp shall ne'er be felt again, and looks 
Of bve beam forth from sparkling eyes, whose glanoe 
To night shall close in the oold fihn of death. 
Alas ! great city of the plain, when mom 
Again shall gild thy towers, how hushed shall be 
Those sounds of joyous mirth I Where, where shall be 
This mighty nmltitude which crowds thy streets! 

The son went down ; the palace gates are closed 
Bdshazzar has assembled there the lords 
Of Babylon. A thousand princes feast 
Upon a thousand conches rich with gold. 
Loud sounds the wassail song ; and xerdiy 
And dance and wine fill op the midnif^t boors. 
ITien rises up the monarch from his conch, 
And cries, *' Bring hither now the golden bowls, 
My fether brought from Salem's haughty shrine ; 
That shrine which He they style Omnipotent 
Sufficed not to defend. To better ose 
Well dedicate them now, than to adom 
The temple of the cringing Hebrew's God. 
Now lift the song, fill high the bowl, andpnise 
Assyria's fire-robed Gods, the mighty Gods 
Whose power divine shall aid my own right hand, 
To crash our trembling foes. Strike, minstrels, strike 
The swelling lyre. Buthold! My father's Gods ! 
Yonhmdofflsma it writss npoo the wall — 
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It writes mj doom in diaracten of fire. 
I aee ^gtjn tliat midnight form, and betr 
Again tliat awful voice denouncing wo." 

Then there was trembling in that hall, and hearts 

Which nerer shook before are quiv'ring now. 

The monarch bows to earth ; the agon j 

Of fear wings the sharp cry of wo ; his frame 

Shakes with intensity of dread. ** What words,*' 

He cries, « are these 7 Call in Chaldea's seers — 

They cannot tell? Oh, God ! can no one read 

Those burning lines ?*' The Hebrew prophet comes. 

" Now, king of mighty Babylon, hear thy doom. 

Nor shall the Gods thou hast invoked to night 

Ayail to saye thee from impending wrath. 

Thine end is near, for thou art weighed in God*s 

Eternal balances, and wanting found. 

ITiy kingdom is divided now ; the crown 

That rests upon thy regal brow, shall be 

The diadem of Media's haughty lord. 

And Persia's king shaU sit upon thy throne." 

The prophet has retired ; deep stillness holds 

Th' assembled multitude ; you might have heard 

The gentlest whisper of the sighing wind. 

Low bends the king to earth. He places now 

His hushed lip in the dust and yields to fear. 

One moment, but no more, his iron soul 

E'en this strange horror scarcely could appal 

Proudly he rises up. '* Well i let it come^ 

1*11 grapple with the king of death himself. 

And in my dying hour defy him stilL 

Why cease ye now? lead on the jovial dance. 

Fear ye the words of yonder hoaiy seer? 

Think ye to die to night ? fools, Babylon's walk 

Might well defy Heaven's thunderbolt itsdfl 

But hark — what sound was that? nearer it comes! 

The clash of arms. — Gods ! is it so? my hour 

Has come. — What ! slave, within the palace walls? 

Bring me my sword. Oh, could it reach his heart" — 

'Twas his last word, and trembled on his lip 

E'en as it Uanch'd in death. The Persian spear 

Ended at once his empire and his life, 

And vengeance slept when haughty Babylon USL R. A. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL, 

The author of " Gertrude of Wyoming," " The Pleasures of 
Hope," " O'Connor's Child," and " Hohenlinden," is dead. The sa- 
cred character with which poets aie associated in our minds; the 
superhuman qualities we sometimes, in a glow of admiration, attri- 
bute to them, are unacknowledged by Death. Innocence, beauty, 
▼alor, or station have no more mercy at his relentless hand, than rice, 
deformity, or infamy. Ay, how often is it even that 

<* The good die firat. 
And they whooe hearts are dry as Stimm« dust, 
Bum to the socket" 

How many of those whom we delight to love and remember, has 
he cut down within the past short half century ? Cowper, the gentle, 
the gifted and the afflicted, saw and only saw its dawn ; Byron, Uiough 
nursed and tutored by the genius of poetry herself, was compell- 
ed to follow ; Scott, the praises of millions could not exempt from 
the same universal necessity. The sublime and rapturous musings 
of Coleridge are heard no more on earth. The delicate harp strings 
of the loved and loving Hemans are broken forever ; while the last 
dark hours of Southey have tinged with a gloomy grandeur the king- 
ly career of that illustrious man. Yet the victory over such a noble 
band could not satiate the grim monster. In his eager search for one 
more to grace that triumph, his eye fastened and soon his cold hand 
was laid upon Campbell. 

Here however his work ceased. Terrible though he is, after he 
hath killed the body, he has no more that he can do. The soul and 
its correlate productions of Thought and Beauty " are not bom to die." 
The one returns to the God who gave it, while the press erects for 
the indwelling of the others uncrumbling temples whither the sons of 
men voluntarily and gladly, and frequently resort for worship, nor 
think it idolatry. 

Thus that all of Campbell that can perish has perished, admiration 
and affection invite us to call to memory the greater and better por- 
tion of him that survives — his spirit and his works. 

His youth was a pleasant and joyful one. Being the youngest son 
of an accomplished scholar and wealthy merchant, he was furnished 
with all the facilities for a solid and finished education which the 
University of his native city, the second city of Scotland, could be- 
stow. A rapid and astonishing success in the study and elegant 
translations of some of the Greek Dramatists, indicated at once the 
character of his mind. It also awakened in his friends those high 
and bright anticipations of the future which had long warmed and 
vivified his own feelings, and which he so soon afterwards bodied 
forth in his living and glonring picture of the ** Pleasures of Hope." 
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The truth is, an interesting one to us, and one which will cast much 
light upon his subsequent history, Campbell was much more of an 
American and a Greek than he was a Scotchman. Our country was 
then the chief topic of remark and discussion in the newspapers, 
magazines, and clubs of the day. He was bom one year after our 
Independence was declared. An important, in some respects the 
most important part of his education, was received during our arduous 
but glorious struggle for its achievement. Every Western breeze 
was hailed and questioned as to the progress of the Revolution. To 
every Briton it was a subject of the deepest interest ; to the Campbell 
family intensely so. The father of the poet had lived here several 
years. He understood well and sympathized deeply with us in our 
grievances. Besides, an uncle and a brother of the poet's were living 
here at the time. One of the uncle's sons became subsequently a 
district attorney under Washington, and the brother married a daugh- 
ter of the bold-hearted Henry, the morning star of the Revolution. 

The knowledge thus gained from common rumor, from those rela- 
tives, and from the anecdotes and conversations of his father, could 
not fail to acquaint him well with our early history, and of course 
awaken in him an unquenchable love of civil and religious freedom. 

His passionate study also of the noble language of ancient Greece, 
had made him familiar with those 

" Departed spirits of the mighty dead, 
They who at Marathon and Leuctra bled ;" 

with the matchless beauties and the sublime creations of her poets 
and artists, and with every thing in her annals fitted to inspire pure 
and permanent patriotism. 

The future appeared to his glad and buoyant spirit full of the 
brightest anticipations. Hope strewed his pathway with flowers, and 
held up in the vista before him a precious and unfading garland ; and 
in the rapture of his vision he exclaims, 

'* Concrcnial Hope ! thy passion kindling power, 
How bright, how strong, in youth*s untroubled hour, 
On yon proud height, with Genius hand in hand 
I see thee light, and waye thy golden wand.** 

Indeed, the whole of this his first work is but a transcript, an im- 
press of himself as he then was and felt. The cheerful mellow calm 
that steals upon us at its very opening, resembles the fresh odorous 
breathings of a summer morning. We know nothing to compare 
with it except it be the beginning of that part of Handel's grand ora- 
torio of the Messiah called the " Nativity," where the instruments 
represent the waving of an angel's wings in the distance ; his grad- 
ual approach like undulations of light, and his joyous annotmcement 
of ^ peace on earth." 

The gladdening and animating influence of Hope upon iiidi?idiial, 
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•ocialt and national character and action, ia next pictured in a graphic 
and glowing atyle. How it sustains and encourages the young son 
of Genius as he tremblingly enters upon the realities of life, with a 
consciousness of powers which a gold-loving world will not notice ! 
How it fires the soul to high and noble effort ! How it blunts the 
•hafts of envy, disarms prejudice, and converts a cold and wretched 
garret into a smiling palace ! What meat and drink to the penny less 
adventurer ! What invulnerable panoply to the warrior ! What an 
anchor and beacon to the storm-tossed son of the ocean ! In social 
life, bat for this heavenly messenger, that dream of Byron which was 
not all a dream, would be realized in more than its fictitious horror. 
Friends and Home, and all the blessed charities of life, would be- 
come tedious and unlovely ; mercy return to its home in the skies, 
and gratitude find no resting place in icy and shriveled hearts. 

Its effects upon nations in the thousand metamorphoses to which 
they are liable, are finely delineated. Degraded and depressed, though 
they be, Hope sees the day at hand when virtue and intelligence 
shsil spangle them with temples of religion and science, and the 
banner of Freedom be unfurled and wave on every hill. Though 
heartless armed ambition should crush, and despair shroud them in 
its dark pall, Hope had bade the world farewell, only for a season. 
The dying shrieks of butchered Poland yet echoed across the North 
Sea. Campbell was in Glasgow University, when the news of the 
dreadful battle and massacre of Prague was received. It made his 
blood boil as it did the blood of every honest freeman ; and he poured 
out his burning indignation in the well known passage, 

** Oh sacred Truth, thy triumph ceased awhile, 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile," &c.* 

But even such darkness is relieved by a ray from the same un- 
clouded source, and Hope again sings in prophetic strains, 



** Yes ! thy proud lords, unpitjing lan^ ! shall 
That man hath yet a soul — and dare be free. 
Prone to the dust Oppression shall be hurled — 
Her name, her nature, withered from the world !*' 

After some allusion to those dreams of future felicity, in which a 
warm imagination so often indulges, he closes with that sublimest an- 
ticipation of all — Hope irradiating the last hours of a son of sorrow 
and pointing forward to a tearless and blissful immortality. 

His next principal poem, the one by which he is best known to 

* A touching incident, illustrating how deeply the Poles felt and appreciated his 
Sntflrsit in their behalf, occurred at his burial At that solemn passage in the Epn- 
eopal MTviee which commits " the body to the ground, earth to earth, adws to 
eshst, dost to dot," one of the Polish eiiles east upon the coffin some etith which 
Ks had bitmf bt with him from the grave of Koeoiaska 
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Americans, is his beautiful " Gertrude of Wyoming." The interest 
in our country which was awakened in him by the circumstances al- 
ready mentioned, lead him to read with avidity the numerous ac- 
counts of travelers and adventurers in the New World, with which 
the journals of the day were filled. The romantic seclusion and pa- 
triarchal simplicity of many of the settlers, the unrivaled grandeur 
of its forests, lakes, and rivers, the virgin beauty and loveliness of its 
valleys and wild flowers, and the natural nobility of its primeval chil- 
dren, could be uninteresting to no heart, much less a poet's. For the 
heart of Campbell they possessed a charm and a vividness unsurpass- 
ed by any scene upon Uie Clyde or the Tweed, the banks of the 
Doon or the braes of Yarrow, in his own native land. Of the many, 
no less sequestered and picturesque spots to be found in that and oth- 
er parts of the country, the pleasing and melancholy interest which 
invested it, led him to select 

" On Susqaehanna's side, fair Wyoming.** 

The characters are few and the incidents natural : some of them 
contrary to facts, it is true, but poetry is not history. The story is 
divided into three parts. The first lightly sketches an outline of the 
scene and introduces to us the actors : the " delightful Wyoming," 

'< The loveliest land of all, 
That see the Atlantic wave their mom restore ;" 

the Patriarch Albert, "that venerable man, beloved of all ;" hia love- 
ly and affectionate Gertrude, 



" Young, innocent, on whose sweet forehead mild, 
The parted ringlet shone in simplest guise ;'* 

the noble-sonled Outalissi, the Oneida Chief, 

** A soul that pity touched but never shook ; 
A stoic of the woods — a man without a tear," 

and the gentle, unoffending orphan boy Henry, who came, 

" Led by his dusky sire as mom brought by night" 

In the second part we are presented with this picture filled oat with 
the highest artistic skill and power : the harmonious blending of light 
and shade, action and repose, of warm and delicate coloring, an- 
imating the canvas as it were with breathing and moving forms of 
life. The description of Albert's Cottage, slumbering so peacefully 
'* two quiet woods between ;'* the curving and almost interminable 
vista so naturally " opened by the wandering stream," is charming. 
This would seem almost sufficient, but the Poet has closed the thi^ 
stanza with two or three lines, in which we hardly know which most 
to admire, the melody of the metre or the soft voluptuous poetry of the 
idea. He is representing the gradually silent flow of the Susque- 
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hanna from the gap at the north where it plungea into the vallej 
through a narrow defile of high craggy cliffs, struggling onward 
through deep, broken ravines, 

But 8ofl*mng in approach, he left hii gloom, 
And murmured pleasantly, and laid him down 
To kin those easy curving hanks of hloom. 
That lent the windward air an exquisite perfumer 

It is one of those unexpected touches where the hand of the mas- 
ter is often most clearly and strikingly detected, as Venus, discoyered 
to ^neas by her walk. 

" Et vera incessu patuit dca." 

Oertrude, in her rambles, her studies, and her filial devotion, as she 
is here portrayed, completely captivates the heart by her Miranda- 
like purity and guilelessness of thought and action. " Enthusiast of 
the woods," gathering flowers and wreathing her hair with evergreen 
in the morning ; reading Shakspeare in some shaded retreat at noon, 
and King James' Bible to her aged sire at their evening orisons, bow 
could she not be lovely ? 

The third part closes the poem, and with it closes the lives of that 
entire group which has just passed before us in such happiness and 
enjoyment. The dreadful carnage of which this lovely valley was 
the theatre, must freeze the blood of all who have ever read or heard 
its early history. The evening and night of the 3d of July, 1778, 
will never be forgotten in Wyoming. The news wss carried to Eng- 
land in a British dress, and of course the half was not told them. 
Campbell therefore knew nothing of the consuming flames — the 
groans of the tortured and dying — the butchery of decrepid old men, 
widowed women and helpless children — ^nor of daughters and wives 
subjected to the insults and brutality of merciless civilized and un- 
eivUized monsters. The half however of such a story were enough 
to make any heart feel ; and this, though presented wim all his imag- 
ination and graphic power, force upon us the thought that TruSi 
verily is stranger than fiction. 

The silver-haired old patriarch is their first victim. Within shadow 
of the fort which the loving pair had just reached, and in their sight, 
an ambushed band inflict the death blow, 

'* And Albertr-AIbert— falla \ the dear old father bleeda.** 

Gertrude, scarce recovered from the shock occasioned by this appall- 
ing spectacle, is herself struck down, and expires in the arms of her 
own dear Waldegrave, breathing out the ruling passion of her heart 
in her last breath* 

" And must thift partmg be our very last 7 
No ! I shall love thee still, when death itself is past'* 

So nearly ootemporaneous was the death of Henry, that had her fair 

VOL. z. 9 
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spirit but lingered (and must it not have lingered ?) a little while near 
that spot, they might have winged their way together to a home 
whence parting was no more. The brave old Outalissi, who had re- 
mained by them to the last, sung *' in loose numbers wildly sweet'' 
their death song, and then sprang away to perish in fierce conflict 
with their heartless foes. 

Of the minor poems and songs of our author, many are known by 
heart wherever the English language is spoken. In his " O'Con- 
nor's Child" there is something so afiectingly melancholy, a spirit so 
heroic and a love so ardent and inextinguishable, that it at once calls 
forth deep sympathy and lofty admiration. The wild, wizard mnsic 
of ^ Lochiel's Warning," haunts us like the dismal moaning of the 
winds on a wintry night, when we are unoccupied and alone. What 
lover of England's naval glory, what admirer of Blake and Nelson, 
what British sailor, what patriotic son of that land 

" Whose flagr has brayed, a thousand yean, 
The battle and the breexe," 

is not familiar with that thrilling ode, *' Ye Mariners of England !" 
The vividness, the glow, the condensed fiery energy of the thirty- 
two lines of ** Hohenlinden," is incomparable in English poetry ; and, 
the same pen and during the same week, if we mistake not, wrote 
that sad, touching, homesick lament of the ** Exile of Erin." 

He has written much more of which our limits alone forbid the 
notice which they deserve. 

Two general characteristics of all his poetry must be obvious to 
every attentive reader, picturesqueness and metrical polish. By the 
former we mean not so much the thoughts, as that peculiar combina- 
tion or grouping of them which presents us at one glance a perfect 
picture. We know of no writer, if we except perhaps Goldsmith, 
whose works could be so easily illustrated. This will be observed, 
or rather felt, by selecting the description of any scene or incident 
which he has given. A minute study and analysis of it will reveal 
to us an unique whole in its most accurate and beautiful proportions. 
The color and expression of the eye, the attitude and bearing of the 
body, the tones of the voice and the pulsations of the heart are be- 
fore us like those bright forms of ^* the departed," 

" That visit us in dreams ;" 

and in Nature, the soil, the surface, the number and position of trees, 
the quivering of the foliage, the gurgling of the rivulet, the odorous 
breathings and ** mute, aerial harmonies" of botanical and vegetable life. 
By metrical polish we mean the exquisite mechanism of the versi- 
fication. Every word seems to have been chosen with the nicest 
accuracy and inserted with the taste and skill of a master. In the 
stanza which he has chosen for his ** Gertrude," the noble Spense- 
rian, this harmony appears with great effect. There is something in 
what we should call the ore rohtndo of that last line sustaining and 
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dosing up the stanza and the thought, which is surpassingly fine ; and 
admirably has our author availed himself of it. The other metres also 
which he has used, prove him no less delicately sensitive to this pe- 
culiar charm of metrical composition. 

We have made no mention of Campbell's prose works, first, because 
they add very little to his reputation, and secondly, because it is as a 
POST, and only as a poet, that he has been best known and most afiec- 
tionately loved. Nor have we spoken of his demerits. Not that we 
cherish any blind adherence for the maxim, *' nil de mortuis," but be- 
canse there are vulture-eyed critics enough ever ready to discern and 
expose them ; and the bard has already sung too sweetly to us, now to 
thrust him off with taunting him for his poverty, or insulting his un- 
combed gray hairs. 

On the 1 9th of June last, a long funeral procession might have been 
seen entering Westminster Abbey. Conspicuous among the pall-bearers 
were Sir Robert Peel and Lord Brougham, and among the crowd of 
mourners, Macaulay, D' Israeli, and Lockhart, and to the number of the 
illustrious dead, to the honored names of Chaucer and Spenser, Addi- 
son and Johnson, whose dust has consecrated " Poet's Comer," was 
^ded the name of Thomas Campbell. 



A FRAGMENT. 

T^ midnight All is still, save now and then 
The gentle rustling of the autamn leaf. 
From out the curtained window gleams a light. 
Revealing where the youthful suflTrer lies. 
The stifled sobs, and altered mien of friends, 
Disclose the startling fact that hope is fled. 
0*er him they bend, eager to catch the last — 
The faintest sound, that dies upon his lips. 
Alas! the few and incoherent words — 
The tokens of an intellect unstrung — 
But tend to tear afresh their wounded hearts, 
And seal the truth, that death, with icy hand 
Uplifted, stands to deal the fatal blow. 
No more he heeds the kind regard of friends ; 
He knows not that a mother's gentle hand 
Is pressed upon his cold and clammy brow. 
His frame is racked throughout, and every nerre 
Is stretched — as though 'twere hard for life 
To part, from one so young and promising. 
And now the straggler pants for breath. Not long 
Can he endure th' unequal contest Hark ! 
Tlie dismal hollow groan — ^the gurgling breath — 
The last long gasp ;— and naton's debt is paid. 
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THE TWO STUDENTS. 

Who doth not feel, until his &ilmg fight 

Faints into dimneat with its own delight, 

Hie changing cheek, his sinkuig heart confess 

The might — ^tho majesty of loyeliness 7 BTftoif. 

On a fine morning, towards the close of the summer of 1830, two 
young men were seen stepping into the stage, at a pleasant momntaia 
tillage in the southern part of Vermont. Judging from the hearty 
< good byes' of friends, and their wishes for happiness and success to 
the departing, together with their plentiful baggage, they were evi- 
dently purposing to be absent from home for some length of time. 
Could we have taken a peep into their spacious trunks, we donbtloM 
should have recognized the traces of a mother's hand, in a thousand 
little items carefully prepared and arranged for future conyenience and 
gratification — such items as maternal aSfection is erer prone to sug- 
gest, at the first departure of her favorite boy to take up his residence 
in a land of strangers. 

The young men felt a momentary sadness as the stage drove off; 
but a multitude of other thoughts soon crowded into their minds, and 
dissipated all feelings of melancholy. One might easily gather from 
their conversation, that they had abeady passed the ordeal of an ex- 
amination requisite for admission to college, and were now on their 
way to enter upon their new mode of life. Their minds naturally ran 
forward to the strange scenes in which they were about to mingle, and 
busily pictured the rugged path that lay before them, and up which 
they must climb to reach the wished-for goal. And not unfrequently 
did they find themselves back, in imagination, chatting with familiar 
village friends, or calling up, one by one, the countenances of those 
from whom they liad last paxted. 

*' Ike," said one of them to his companion, " I almost wish I could 
jump right over my college course, and go into business. It appears 
to me, that by studying law a few months, I shouldn't be afraid to try 
my strength against that young lawyer in our place. I heard him 
make a plea the other day on an easy case, and he didn't talk half as 
glib as I did at our last debate, on that question about the * expediency 
of early marriages.' They must have thought I was anxious to take 
somebody, ' better for worse,' as the 'Squire said when he was many- 
ing Nick Hopper the other day. But as I was saying, when I got into 
the spirit of it that night, I almost made the house jar. I might have 
spoken longer, but I happened to think that the old parson's window 
was open right across the street, and I was afraid he would think it 
thundered, and would send for his girls home again, as he did when 
the other shower came up in the midst of our debate ; and, by the 
way, I didn't wish to be cheated out of my walk that time, as it was 
the last chance I expected to have at pretent of waiting on ihem home 
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finom Lyceum. Didn't we make a long walk of it though, to get acroM 
one street! It's well the parson don't know all my moonshine excur^ 
sions with those girls. He would eye us closer than he does now. 
This reminds me of the sport we had with the ladies last evening. 
Why, Ike, you are a dunce for not going into society more. I wouldn't 
miss of such fun as we have had this summer, for an interest in 
Texas." 

" I was very well satisfied with the way I spent last evening, John," 
refoined the other. " But it strikes me, that if you still cherish the 
idea of taking the valedictory, you had better forget the ladies, and 
pursue one object at a time. If one of the old Roman racers, that we 
read about, had stopped to catch butterflies by the way, he would have 
been very apt to have come ofl* second best, as the saying is." 

^ There's another of your sage speeches, that you originated while 
eooningover your rusty classics. Last evening, that you were so well 
•stisfied with, must have been spent in company with Mr. Virgilius. 
I am thinking I shall cut his acquaintance hereafter, as also that of 
Messrs. Cicero, Sallust, Caesar, and a host of worthy friends, and thus 
diiiiinish the circle, in accordance with your advice. But as for the 
valedictory, I can * spree it' half the time, and then recite better than 

Jou. Besides, it is such jolly sport to set a dozen young ladies all 
ewitched, and finally to cut them every one. I don't know but some 
of them will have me up for breach of promise yet ; but I will tell 
them, as uncle Tom does when he wants to back out of a bad bargain, 
' Ah ! 'spect no written Agreement.' What say you, won't my plans 
work?" 

** Nature has done her part faithfully for you," replied Isaac, " but, 
with all your confidence of success, the allurements of society may 
cheat you out of your anticipated honors at last." 

Isaac Wilson was somewhat older than his friend, and withal pos- 
sessed of a sound mind, though by no means brilliant. He was one 
of those steady, good-natured individuals, whom all love and respect, 
notwithstanding their apparent dullness and uncompanionable appear- 
ance at first sight. He was poor, but honest and persevering, and by 
diligence in business and close application to study, he had fitted him- 
aolf for college, and had the prospect of at least making a respectable 
figure in the world. He was often rallied on his want of regard for 
dM ladies ; but in his sly way, he entered more deeply into the merits 
of this business than was generally supposed. 

On the evening previous to the journey here spoken of, Wilson had 
dipped on his best suit, (which, by the by, was not exposed to the rays 
of every day's sun,) and after brushing and adjusting his clothes be- 
yond his ordinary custom, stole away towards the house of one Deac. 
Boaufort, situated in a retired part of the village. The deacon was a 
wealthy and highly respectable gentleman, who had already passed 
tho meridian of life, and withdrawn to spend the remainder of his days 
in quiet, on a beautiful and snug little farm. The spot was at once 
healthy and delightful, being an elevated situation at the foot of the 
Qreen moimtaina. The dwelling of recent model, was tastefully snr^ 
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rounded by trees and shrubbery; the various walks were bordered 
with flowers, and a thrifty honeysuckle was seen clambering affec- 
tionately around one of the front windows, as if pla3ring bo-peep with 
the smiling occupants. 

Wilson was not without taste for rural scenery, but something still 
more enticing led him to the deacon's — an object that took a deeper 
hold on his feelings than verdant shrubbery or blooming flowers. The 
deacon had an only daughter, a young girl of seventeen, whose hith- 
erto concealed charms were just unfolding themselves into the full 
bloom of womanhood. Having spent most of her time in the school- 
room, neither her beauty nor accomplishments had yet begun to attract 
attention. But the sound judgment of Wilson had led him to the con- 
clusion, that, taking into consideration her superior training at home, 
and the opportunities yet before her for the cultivation of her mind and 
habits, she would eventually far outshine, both in polite accomplish- 
ments and sound education, the meteor-like beauties which from time 
to time passed for the belles of the village. 

While pursuing his preparatory studies, Wilson had been employed 
as an assistant teacher ; and was thus thrown in contact with many of 
the first young misses in that region ; and he had long ago decided in 
his own mind, that Jane Beaufort, in mildness of disposition, agreea- 
bleness of manners, and strength of intellect, was surpassed by no 
young lady of his acquaintance. In short, he had resolved, that if 
kind attentions could win her favor, and persevering study render him 
worthy of her hand, she should one day be his. Prompted by these 
feelings, he pursued a straight forward course, and by modest deport- 
ment and a universally kind disposition, and above all by strict atten- 
tion to his own business — a sure index of success — he gradually won 
not only the good will, but the highest esteem of the parents, and also, 
as he was well nigh persuaded, the heart of the daughter. But this last 
point remained yet to be discovered. 

Such was the place towards which Wilson was wending his way, 
and such the attractions that drew him thither. In spite of his usual 
calmness and dignity, his heart fluttered as he approached the house. 
Not but that he felt sure of a ready welcome ; yet as he was about to 
leave for near a twelve-month's absence, he was anxious to learn, if 
possible, before his departure, whether he had made an impression 
upon the heart of Jane, that would ensure him a place in her thoughts 
by day and her dreams by night, till he could himself return and deep- 
en the image. He feared not but if rejected there, the business he 
had chosen would prove a passport to every class of society, and if 
diligently pursued would raise him to a station where he could suc- 
cessfully oflfer his hand to one of even higher rank in life. Still he 
regarded no rank except that which is conferred by intellectual culti- 
▼mtion and moral worth. These he believed he had found in Jane ; 
and provided he could be certain that his own feelings were warmly 
reciprocated, he chose rather to concentrate his affections on one whom 
long acquaintance had proved, while there was enough of the fire of 
yomk remiining to cement them thoroughly^ than to run the risk of a 
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hMty acquaintance— a love chilled by age and subsequent disap- 
pointiDent. Moreover, he was one of those who believe that in a union 
ef kindred spirits, whether bound by the formal ceremonies of the par- 
son or not, there is a depth and purity of enjoyment to which the 
world without are strangers. 

" Tliat happy minglement of hearts, 

Where, changed as chemic compounds are, 
Each with its own existence parts. 
To find a new one, happier far !" 

The shades of twilight were already beginning to give a misty hazi- 
ness to distant objects — that hour which is ever fraught with witching 
charms to lovers — 

" When evening steals in bloshes to her west, 
And clouds are in their mairiage garments drest*' 

Jaoe had been sitting by the window, apparently admiring the beauty 
of the setting sun, and the relighting of the starry lamps, as they took 
their places, one by one, in the heavens. But whether her thoughts 
were confined exclusively to the scene before her, or whether they 
aometimes danced off upon such subjects as this hour is ever prone to 
eall np, we will leave for the reader to judge. Her form possessed a 
beautiful symmetry and elegance of proportions, which, set off by her 
easy and graceful movements, made a deeper impression on the be- 
bcMer than would deUcacy of complexion and beautiful features com- 
bined. Her dark hair hung in loose curls upen her shoulders, in imi- 
tation of ' the good old days of Adam and Eve.' The sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps deepened the crimson upon her full cheeks ; all 
combining to render her ten times more lovely than ever before, in the 
estimation of her eager admirer. As Jane met Wilson at the door, she 
extended the warm hand of greeting, in a manner that showed him to 
be no stranger or unwelcome guest. 

When his name was announced, Jane's parents made their appear- 
ance in the parlor, and chatted sociably for a few minutes ; but, as 
though they half guessed the object of his visit, they soon left the 
Toung couple to manage for themselves. It would ill become me to 
intmde upon the sacredness of the hours that followed. It was the 
communings of similar minds — a blending of all the gentlest feelings 
of the soul — a social concord, akin to that which binds hearts in 
heaven. The hours sped on wings of light ; and ere they were aware. 
Media Nox announced her arrival, by the distant echoes of the vil- 
lage clock. 

Wilson had already revealed, by degrees, the feelings of his heart, 
and was watching anxiously for any indications that those feelings met 
with a response. Nor was his mind long kept in suspense. Jane 
looked about for some 

<* Token flow«r to tell 
What words oould never speak so wdL" 
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On a concealed branch of the honeysuckle that surrounded the win- 
dow by which they were sitting, she remembered to have seen a sin- 
gle blossom, yet unfallen and unfaded, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the season ; as if it had lingered behind expressly for the occasion. 
The language of the flower itself — the hiding-place it occupied-^its soli- 
tary stay upon the deserted vine — and the hour of the night — were all 
alike significant. She plucked it and placed it in the bosom of her 
lover ; as much as to say, ' Your modest virtues have won ray heart ; 
bound by the cords of a generous and devoted love, I pledge myselif 
to you, though you should be forsaken by all others : let the silence of 
midnight keep ibis secret from a heartless and prying world.' The 
token was mutually sealed by a kiss. Whether more than one was 
stolen by our hero before his departure, ' your deponent saith not.' Or, 
how long they lingered after this. 

On fairy land, 
Forgetting that the worid was not a dream, 

prudence forbids me to tell. If they overstepped the bounds of season- 
able hours, and cheated dame Nature or themselves, the importance of 
the occasion, and the long year of separation that was before them, 
may be some apology. 

But let us take another peep into the stage, that we may have a 
more minute survey of Wilson's fellow-traveler and future chum. John 
Prescot was very unlike Wilson. He had a little more of what the 
world calls riches, but less of that priceless wealth that consists ia a 
contented and persevering spirit. His talents might dazzle for a mo- 
ment, but, unfortunately for his studies, he was extravagantly fond of 
society, flirting with every lively miss that fell in his way — charmed 
for a moment, then on the lookout for some new object of attraction- 
changeable as the ever- varying winds — one day aiming at literary dis- 
tinction — the next buckling on his armor for an attack upon the heart 
of some unsuspecting damsel. 

Thus they jogged on together through college ; Isaac, struggling 
with his adverse circumstances, apj^ying himself with might and main 
to his studies ; John, studying some but frolicking more. While Isaac 
was snoring upon his couch, or dreaming of home and vacation walks 
and visits, John was mingling with merry companions, or spending his 
evenings at the social party. Temptations he had neither courage nor 
inclination to resist ; and day by day his character suffered and hit ooa- 
■titution weakened. If Wilson felt for a moment an inclination to 
yield to the song of the charmer, who failed not to charm him ' never 
so wisely,' one thought of the object before him was enough to repel 
the assailant. 

'' Chum," said John one day, as he came from the post office, " here 
is a love-letter for you ! I can guess the hand-writing, so you may as 
well own the truth. I have suspected for some time that you didn't 
take so much pains with your letters for nothing. Who would have 
thought honest Ike Wilson would have been one of the first te brotk 
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eMegt laws ? I guess you have forgotten that article that forbids any 
student to contract for marriage, on penalty of forfeiting his college 
membership. Look wild, old chap ! You have been lecturing me, 
•ermon after sermon, upon violation of college laws— courting the girls 
for fiokf and the like o' that. Now just clear up your own char- 
acter." 

We frankly confess that Wilson's countenance and manners betrayed 
some confusion at first ; not that he had any compunctions of con- 
science in respect to college laws, but a secret was exposed. He, 
bowerer, set himself to readin^the letter, without taking much notice 
of John's home thrusts and attRnpts at wit. In a moment his mind 
had overleaped the space that separated him from the beautiful cottage 
and its fair occupant. He imagined himself seated by the side of Jane, 
upon the same accommodating sofa which they had so often occupied 
together, and where they had mingled their sympathies, 

'* And shared the matchless joys of virtuoos love.** 

John might have read volumes from his expressive features, as he 
traced line after line of the grateful epistle, if he had only been ini- 
tiated into the secret mysteries of Cupid's art. But his ideas of love 
had alwajTS been confined to the shadow rather than the reality ; and 
you might as well set a monkey to tracing out Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
at a professed gallant to describe the nature of the passion that exists 
between two lovers, whom similar tastes and feelings have been link- 
ing together from the days of childhood. 

" Oh ! happiness, where art thoa found, 
(If, indeed, on mortal ground,) 
But with faithful hearts alone, 
That Love and Friendship have made one." 

When Wilson had finished perusing the letter, John endeavored 
again to rally him upon its subject and author, but without effect. He 
then sought to reason him out of the folly (as he called it) of becom- 
ing entangled in any body's trap, when future years and professional 
dignity might introduce him to some nobleman's parlor, decorated by 
eostly furniture and enlivened by strains of foreign music. But Wilson 
had too much good sense to think for one moment of seeking happi- 
ness in such things as these, even had they been within his reach. He 
had been in the families of the wealthy enough to discover that all the 
pleasures money could purchase, would be but a poor equivalent for the 
•njoyment he then experienced. He thought, too, that one who had 
showed an attachment to him while in obscurity, had loved him for his 
own sake, and would still love him, though the buffeting storms of ad- 
versity, or envy's fierce hate, should strip bim of his present favorable 
prospects, or of his good name. He was aware that his habits differed 
widely from those of the self-styled nobility, and he could scarcely 
oonjure up in his mind more perfect wretchedness, or a severer pun- 

voi*. z. 10 
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ishment, than to be doomed for the remainder of his days to conform 
to the dull ceremonies and heart-chilling forms of high fashionable life. 
He might have replied, too, that he preferred rather to hear the soft- 
toned voice of Jane, as she made the hill-tops resonnd with her own 
mountain airs, than listen to the richest foreign strains and the most 
costly instruments. 

• • • • • • 

Wilson hastened to complete his professional studies, and soon found 
himself in readiness to enter into the full fruition of that happiness he 
had so long and ardently enjoyed in#Binticipation. He had ever felt 
that two objects were to be sought in uniting himself to a companion 
for life, the promotion of his future happiness and usefulness. In re- 
ceiving the hand of Jane, he secured both these objects, even beyond 
his own expectations. For in his cool and calculating way, he always 
made it a point to expect no more from the future, than he had the 
strongest probability of realizing. 

As good fortune willed it, they never found it necessary to forsake 
permanently the beloved cottage, but joined their eflbrts with those of 
the good old Deacon and his lady, to add to its elegance and comfort. 
No one could pass an hour in Mr. Wilson's family, without feeling that 
they were radiators of blessings and happiness on all who came within 
the circle of their influence. They weie mutual helps in every good 
undertaking, and were daily more and more convinced that the great 
secret of blessedness consists in conferring blessings on others. 

As for John Prescot, he not only lost the valedictory, but barely es- 
caped with his * sheep-skin.' He, of course, had no habits or qualifi- 
cations for business — ^his money expended — his health impaired — des- 
titute both of moral and intellectual manliness — having never realized 
his dreams of * matrimonial wealth and foreign music,' he is now an 
irritable and nervous old bachelor ; and according to present prospects, 
he is destined still to 

" Resolve and re-resolve, and die the Mine.*' 

P. S. By the latest advices, we are happy to inform our readers that 
the occupants of ' Honeysuckle Cottage' are yet living in the peaceful 
enjoyment of health and happiness ; and that, in addition to their for- 
mer variety of plants and flowers, they have now two or three thrifty 
little ' Buds of immortality,' which it is their daily care so to nurture 
and train, that they may be at length fitted for transplantation, to blos- 
som forever in the Gardens of Paradise. D. 
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THE SONG OF DEATH. 

■*1 bttfi the Tolce of tbt fourth beait ny, Come and am, Aad I looked, and behold a ptle 
Dt; and lile name that aat on him was Death, and bell followed with him.**— £av. 

I com, I come, and my steed is pale, 

And I ride through the length of the earth ; 
Make way, ye poor mortals, and look but to quail, 

While I speed mo on in my mirth. 
Aroond me I cany my messengers true. 

That fly loose at my word of command ; 
My scythe, by its use, of a blood-stained hoe. 

Hangs loose, hangs loose in my hand. 

I fly by the hovel, I fly by the hall, 

Desolation I scatter and wo ; 
Before my red blade ye yain mortals fall 

In the dust where I lay you so low. 
I ride on the blast of the tempest loud, 

0*er the face of the mighty deep^ — 
On the breath of the xephyr I steal in the crowd, 

To lull them, to lull them to sleep. 

I nip the young bud from the parent stem, 

Fm heedless of age or youth's Uoom ; 
I seek the young flower and the brilliant gem 

To adorn the dark shades of the tombu 
I draw the deep sigh, I heave the young breast. 

Life's goblet I dash to the earth ; 
By a thrust of my scythe men sink to their rest — 

How it heightens, it heightens my mirth. 

Dash on, dash on, my courser so brave ! 

And circle ye round me, my train ! 
Ill crush the whole human race in the grave, 

Ere I yield up my sceptre again, 
m speed me on in my rapid course. 

And knock at the gates of proud kings ;— 
No, not till I'm conquered by high Heaven's kne, 

Win I Uke, will I take to me wings. 



i 
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THE WATERING-PLACES OF GERMANY. 

" Sie fanden fieh 
In eiiMr neuen Welt, die Ihnen huldigbt, 
Wan auch durch Neuheit nur, Ihr Auge reiiL" Schillbb. 

If a stranger, traveling in Germany during the summer months, hare 
a curiosity to see " life," or mingle at all in society, he must not ex- 
pect to find it in the capitals. There, indeed, he will see the palaces, 
cathedrals, picture galleries, and lions in general. This accomplished, 
let him follow the stream, which at this season sets strongly in but 
one direction — to the watering-places. Here he will find not only 
every class in society, but almost every nation in Europe, folly repre- 
sented ; in fact, a sort of fashionable congress of nations. 

One pleasant morning, in the month of August, I found myself with 
a party of friends at Wiesbaden, the Saratoga of Germany. It is the 
capital of the Duchy of Nassau, and about an hour's pleasant ride from 
the banks of the Rhine. After securing lodgings opposite one of the 
promenades, we had just time to join the solemn procession which 
was moving to the hotels in quest of dinner. It was not a little amusing 
to a foreigner, to see with what characteristic gravity and deliberation 
these Germans proceeded on their way, when one considered the 
enormous quantity of provisions they were about to consume. We 
entered, with the rest, a large hall, whose walls were handsomely 
painted in fresco, while in an orchestra at the farther end, was a band 
of musicians. When the two or three hundred guests had taken their 
•eats, flower girls went around the tables and distributed bouquets. 
The dinner was served in courses without number. A bottle of Rhine 
wine was placed by every plate, and this, when mixed with effervescing 
Seltzer water, seemed to be the favorite beverage* There was no 
greediness, no impatience, no " bolting" of food, but every thing was 
done leisurely, and the intervals were relieved by animated conversa- 
tion. So well trained are the German attendants, that no one thinks 
of calling out *' Kellner." After an hour and a half had elapsed, the 
company retired, with countenances expressive of the most perfect sat- 
isfaction. 

After dinner we sauntered to the Kursaal, a building common to all 
the German watering-places, somewhat like the English pump-room. 
It is a huge edifice, occupying one side of a square, while two other 
sides are covered colonnades, lined with gay shops, forming a sort of 
bazaar, and an agreeable promenade in rainy weather. It serves the 
fourfold purpose of banquet, ball, assembly, and gaming room. Nume- 
rous visitors were promenading in the great saloon, whUe at the gaming 
tables in the side apartments, play was commencing. After stopping 
awhile to admire the paintings, statuary, and decorations of the walls, 
we stepped into the gardens at the rear, where a gay spectacle met the 
eye. On a spacious lawn, shaded with trees, and omament^d witk 
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tbrubbeiy, three or four thousand people were seated in groups at sep- 
arate tables, with coffee or ices, chattering away in half the tongues 
under heaven, and gesturing like pantomimes. It seemed like an ani- 
maled tableau vivant. An artificial lake, on whose surface stately 
twans and yarious aquatic fowl disported themselves, added to the 
quiet beauty of the scene. At a little distance, in a temple tastefully 
decorated, and half concealed by vines, a band of musicians were 
playing, as Germans only can, the witching airs of their native land. 

Returning to our lodgings, we watched the different equipages as 
they rolled by. Now came the lumbering carnage of some Russian 
pirince, his face half buried in whisker and moustache, regarding the 
people through his eye-glass with a somewhat contemptuous glance ; 
then the plain, well-appointed chariot of an English gentleman ; then a 
puty of English equestrians dashed by on high-bred, prancing horses. 
On the shady promenade before us, a French party might be distin- 

?aished from the rest of the company, the ladies conspicuous by their 
arisian dress and vivacity of manner, while their gallants wore an air 
of easy nonchalance and gayety, perfectly characteristic. Here a 
•taid German was slowly moving on with his good Frau and demure 
little Fraulein, smiling benignantty, and taking off his hat to every ac- 
q[iiaintance. Under the trees sat an old patriarch, one in humble life, 
surrounded by a family group, the women in high snow-white linen 
caps, gaily trimmed with ribbons, knitting and gossiping with some 

Eung soldiers, and the grandchildren of the old man climbing upon 
I knee, or playing at his feet. Every one seemed to be out of doors, 
enjoyinff the summer afternoon, the men smoking in the porches, and 
their wives beside them with their ever-busy needles. Presently, the 
word was given, " the Duke is coming," and as the young sovereign 
passed by in an open carriage and four, every head was for a moment 
uncovered. 

In the evening, after supper — for tea is unknown — we again visited 
the saloon, now brilliantly illuminated and filled with well-dressed 
eompany. The gaming tables were surrounded by men old and young, 
ind even by some who appeared to be ladies, all looking anxious and 
completely absorbed. These establishments are all licensed by gov- 
ernment, and " farmed" by a certain wealthy French proprietor. Rou- 
lette and rouge et noir, are the favorite games. This passion for gam- 
bling has ever characterized the Germans. It was remarked by Ta- 
citos,* in the time of the Roman emperors. The government having 
▼ainly attempted to suppress the practice, license it, exacting, how- 
ever, a heavy tax, which is applied to charitable purposes. 

Next morning, at an early hour, we repaired to the pavilion, which 
covers the Kochbrunnen, (boiling spring.) A number of fat, quiet- 
looking Germans were already on the ground, walking slowly up and 



* De Moiibus GermanAie, See. XXIV. " Aleain, (quod mir^re,) lobrii inter ■eria 
•atteent, tantA hicnundi perdendiTe temeritate, ut, cdm omnia defeoemnt, eztrasQ 
JMlD de libertate et de oorpora oootendant" 
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down a covered alley, and, with looks of reaignation, grarely sipping 
from their beautifully colored cups of Bohemian glass the hot spring 
water. This has a temperature of 150° Fah., and is flavored very 
much like chicken broth. Having breakfasted, we consulted our oblig- 
ing host whether to visit the ducal villa and park, a few miles distant, 
or the famous springs of Schwalbach and Schlangenbad. The latter 
was decided upon, as the route lay over the Taunus mountains, so, 
without delay, we engaged a carriage and postillion, at whose gro- 
tesque figure we could scarce restrain our laughter. A sort of decap- 
itated, not to say dilapidated, hat, a coat, which would have been a 
roundabout, but for two horrid little tails just sprouting out from be- 
hind, and yellow knee-breeches of buckskin, with high boots, large 
enough for his grandfather, completed the costume of a youth, who 
seemed not a bad imitation of the fat boy in Pickwick. How he man- 
aged to get into the saddle is best known to himself, but once seated, 
he could not be easily dislodged ; and confident in his powers, he 
started off with a blast of his trumpet that aroused the neighborhood, 
and a vigorous cracking of the whip that lasted till we had left Wies- 
baden far in the distance. After two or three hours of tedious ascent, 
we reached a point whence a magnificent view presented itself. The 
whole Duchy of Nassau lay beneath, like one great park, its boundary 
the Rhine, winding its silvery way between frowning hills, and 
Mayence on the opposite bank, conspicuous with its lofty towers and 
cathedral spires, while through an atmosphere transparent as ether, 
distant cities might be discerned everywhere dotting the horizon. 

Descending from this eminence into a deep valley, a sudden turn of 
the road surprised us with a view of the village of Schwalbach — a se- 
cluded and delightful little spot, 

'* Where scarce a sunbeam wanders thro' the gloom," 

known only to the lovers of nature, or invalids in search of health. 
One of the springs here has the spirit and flavor of champagne ; others 
are strongly impregnated with iron, so that, after immeraing the head, 
one's pillow looks as if a rusty shell had been reposing on it. An hour 
or two more brought us over another ridge of the mountain into a second 
▼alley, to which the euphonious name " Schlangenbad," has been ap- 
plied. The water of this Spa is very celebrated for its peculiar pro- 
perties. It is about as warm as new milk, but much softer, and al- 
most oily to the touch. The effect upon the skin is to whiten it, and - 
impart a softness and brilliancy like that of polished marble, sufficient 
to justify the remark of a short, fat Frenchman to his friend, while re- 
eommending these waters,— *' ^fdmmtir, dans ces bains an dement 
uhsolument anumreux de sai'meme.^ The water is sent in atone 
bottlea, as a cosmetic, as far as St. Petersburgh, and ladies modestly 
approach it from the most distant parts of Europe. 

In the shady terrace which adjoins the bath-house, we found the 
ladies ntting in groups at their little tables, with the usual accompani- 
ments, a cup of colSee and their knitting, before them. The gentlemeiit 
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in caps and dressing gowns, stationed at a respectful distance, half 
concealed themselves in the huge clouds of smoke which issued from 
their meerchaums. Smoking is a part of the German*s nature, as in- 
dispensable to him as breathing to other mortals. We once observed 
a student, in one of the Rhine steamers, smoking continuously for six 
or eight hours. Such a fellow ought to be extinguished, like Raleigh, 
with a pail of water. Perhaps he intended, at some future day, to blaie 
forth, like the sun from a fog, as Horace describes the poet of old— 

** Ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogritat" 

Speaking of smoking naturally leads us to consider some other char- 
acteristics of student life in Germany. It is an error to suppose that 
the mass of students are wild and disorderly in their habits. The ma- 
jority of them are hard-working men, and true to their own interests. 
The government have a strong hold upon them, since, to obtain any 
official post, they must not only pass an honorable examination at the 
University, but also a special one before receiving the appointment. 
A certain portion, however, among whom the foreign students are con- 
spicuous, take the liberty of acting as they please, avoid behaving or 
appearing in any way like other people, and, consequently, a more odd, 
queer, and outlandish set of characters can nowhere be found. 

Smoking, beer-drinking, and duelling are their preparatory studies 
before entering on the business of life. First of all, every man has a 
pipe at least a yard long, and must consume, in the course of the year, 
more tobacco than he is worth. Then, if his capacity allow him to 
drink thirty or forty tumblers of beer at one sitting, it proves him a man 
of spirit, and continent withal. But especially, if he take care to insult 
every little fellow ho meets, and fight him next day — then, indeed, in 
the eyes both of friends and enemies, he is past improvement, and is 
often graduated prematurely in consequence. Let not the reader fancy 
that there is any danger in this amusement. In such a case, a man 
would be a fool to fight. They take the precaution, therefore, to pad 
and wad the person, as effectually as though they were sewed up in 
feather beds ; and thus accoutred, they cut and thrust most terribly at 
the wadding till a flesh wound draws a little blood. Then, rushing 
into each other's arms, they call for pipes and beer. It is a great point 
to wound an antagonist in the face, and spoil his beauty, but so few of 
them have any beauty to spoil, that little harm is done in this way. 
Formerly, their dogs were allowed to be present as spectators, on the 
ground of fellow feeling ; but, on one occasion, an animal of otherwise 
irreproachable character, seeing his master cut off his enemy's nose, 
sprang forward and snapped it up in a twinkling. This lamentable 
accident caused the privileges of these animals to be curtailed. The 
English or American students, when challenged, demand the pistol, 
and as the padding is not bullet proof, the affair is pretty certain to be 
amicably adjusted. The dress of this independent order of odd fel- 
lows is perfectly characteristic. With huge rolling collars, hair worn 
over the shoulders, a la Raphael, ridiculously small scull-caps, coats of 
indescribable cut, jack boots, with immense spurs, they panda the 
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Streets, accompanied by dogs queer as themselves, with arms round 
each other's neck, the wonder of little boys, and the terror of all re- 
spectable citizens. 

But, to return to the quiet valley of Schlangenbad. The band had 
seated themselves in the little orchestra, in the open air, and were re- 
galing our ears with harmony, which echoed most delightfully among 
the hills, and reminded us of the evening parade at West Point, when 
the notes of martial music, on a calm summer evening, are reflected 
from its rocky amphitheatre. With the sounds still ringing in our ears, 
we climbed to one of the nearest hill-tops, where, in a romantic spot, 
on a little bit of table land, overlooking the landscape and the village 
below, there is a seat, with a table of stone, and near them a simple 
column, ornamented with a beautiful device, erected by a Dutch noble- 
man and his lady, to commemorate their delightful honeymoon passed 
in this quiet retreat, " En rcconnoisance des delideuses saisons pass^es 
iei ensemble par.^^ — One would hardly have accused a Hollander of 
possessing so much sentiment. 

We returned to Wiesbaden as to a home. With friends, in such a 
place, there is no ennui, so pleasing and novel are the various scenes 
and amusements. Balls in the saloon once or twice a week, with 
music, gay company, and fireworks in the gardens, enlivened the even- 
ings. The Germans are not so graceful as the French, especially in 
the quadrille and gallopade ; but in the waltz, which, like the Polka, is a 
national dance, introduced by themselves, they appear to better advan- 
tage. It is singular that while no one objects to the freedom of the 
waltz, etiquette strictly prohibits ladies and gentlemen from walking arm- 
in-arm, unless betrothed. The German ladies have very fair complex- 
ions and perfectly Saxon faces, which, to our taste, is the highest style 
of beauty. Their manners are unaffected and agreeable ; they are 
well read, versed in the modem languages, and like Madame Roland, 
not only skilled in the higher accomplishments, but in the arts of do- 
mestic life. The late Empress of Austria is said to have prepared 
daily, with her own hands, the coffee for her husband's breakfast 

While the gentler sex are educated in this way, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that society, in this country, unites in itself so many charms, 
charms too potent for the heart even of an old bachelor to resist. Per- 
haps nowhere else is the tender passion so intense and absorbing. It 
not unfrequently occasions insanity. Neither time nor absence can 
diminish the deep and lasting attachments of early youth. 

Not long since, a young German, who had lefl his fatherland eome 
years before, took passage at Cincinnati in one of the steamers bound 
for New Orleans. At one of the stopping-places on the river, a par^ 
of his countrymen came on board with their families. Among them 
he saw his early love, whom he had left at home and had never since 
heard from. She recognized him at the same moment, and with an 
exclamation of joy they rushed into each other's arms. We will not 
attempt to describe the scene which followed ; it is enough for the rea- 
der to know, that before the boat reached its destination,- the hupff 
pair were united in the holy bands of matrimony. 
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Sincerity and artlessness characterize the German — ^his aenti- 
ments, like his voice, seem to come " ab imo pectore." Avoiding the 
blnntness of the English, and the extravagant mannerism of the French, 
his manner is full of kindness and afTability, which, united, render hit 
society delightful. A strangt^r, on arriving at a hotel, is treated with 
such attention that he might fancy himself at home. The modes of 
salutation are characteristic. They are forever taking off the hat to one 
another, and never enter even a public room without paying this 
courtesy to the company. Some captious old fellow, not long ago, 
wrote a pamphlet against the practice, calculating that the wear and 
tear of beavers which it occasioned cost the nation six millions of 
dollars annually. Certainly, it is all the better for society in general, 
and hatters in particular, that such courtesies should be observed. 
When friends meet after an absence, they embrace and salute each 
on both cheeks, even in public. In Germany, as in England, society 
is very aristocratic ; but, while the higher classes in the one country 
are disliked for their hauteur and exclusiveness, in the other, their af- 
fability and condescension make them exceedingly popular. A Ger- 
man nobleman will take off his hat to a peasant, and does not compro- 
mise his dignity at all in doing so. This is, perhaps, partly owing to 
the circumstance that the titled classes in this country are very numer- 
ous. The sons of a prince are all princes, while the eldest alone in- 
herits the estate. Even some of the sovereign princes have estates so 
insignificant that their title and government seem quite a burlesque. 
The standing army of one little principality is said to consist of a single 
hussar, who gallops every morning to a neighboring capital to pro- 
cure hot rolls for his sovereign's breakfast Another prince, on show- 
ing to his bride, for the first time, the views from the four sides of his 
pidace, caused his single battalion to run successively to the four sides 
and present arms, to give to his visitors the idea of a numerous force. 
On the other hand, the wealth of some of the nobles exceeds that of 
any other in Europe. The Austrian princes, Esterhazy and Mettemich, 
possess very numerous estates, and revenues almost imperial. The 
former appears at court in a dress blazing with diamonds, valued at 
jClOOyOOO. He inherited his title and possessions. Mettemich is a 
self-made man, and is at the present time, perhaps, the most remark- 
able person in Europe. At once the favorite and prime minister of 
the Emperor Ferdinand and a firm ally of the Czar, he is the champion 
of despotism, and rules half the Continent with the iron rod of tyranny. 
His enemies, playing upon the name, change it to " Mittemacht," i. e. 
midnight. As a diplomatist, he has always stood unrivaled, and out- 
witted even Napoleon. He strongly resembles Wellington in charac- 
ter and person, though he is still a very handsome man, a consummate 
courtier, as well as a successful gallant. 

A strong national feeling pervades Germany. Though not one con- 
solidated empire, but a federative union of thirty-eight independent 
States, under every variety of government, those ties of brotherhood 
are recognized which connect them as one great family. The French 
inraeion and tyranny united them more closely than ever. They em- 
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bodied their patriotic feelings in poetry and song, which became watch- 
words throughout the land, inspiring every breast with ardor and reso- 
hition. A deep seated love of home and fatherland, and their natural 
fondness for music, render the people very susceptible of strong im- 
pressions. Music, indeed, is a part of that education which, in many 
of the States, every child receives. The Prussian monarch deems the 
general diffusion of knowledge so indispensable, that he forbids any one 
to enter his army who is unable to read. How vastly superior is such 
a force, well disciplined, to a mass of men, acting as mere machines, 
possessing only brute force, and destitute of soul or intelligence. The 
martial music of Germany is truly inspiring. The Austrian bands are 
the finest in the world. Even the Itahans, jealous as they ever have 
been, and disdaining the rivalry of those whom they were wont to call 
stupid barbarians, have allowed their superiority. In the churches, 
too, vast congregations join in singing the hymn or chant, in four parts, 
while as many notes from the deep organ combine, in unison with the 
voices, to form the most sublime and simple harmony. One of the 
chief amusements in the cities, is to resort to the public gardens, laid 
out on the banks of rivers, or without the ramparts of walled towns, 
and there, in the cool of evening, to listen to bands, well trained, and 
led by some distinguished composer. In the Volks garten at Vienna, 
on the banks of the Danube, Strauss and Lanncr are seen leading 
bands whose music is like that of one powerful instrument, played by 
a master hand — now breathing softly as the zephyr, and anon swelling 
into a tempest of sound. In England, the oratorios of Handel are oc- 
casionally performed by five hundred musicians, while the Germans, at 
some of their festivals, unite the harmonious strains of two thousand 
performers. 

The Germans enjoy life heartily ; they work hard, study hard, and 
when their labors are over, give themselves entirely to amusements, 
which combine with their cheerful and placid disposition to secure 
health and prolong life. This may explain why students are able to 
devote so large a portion of the day to literary employments. 

After enjoying awhile the pleasures of Wiesbaden life, we visited 
Frankfort, the birthplace of the famous Goethe. The house in which 
he first saw the light is a noble mansion, and bears his father's arms 
over the door. They are singularly appropriate — simply three lyres. 

We attended a public examination of children held at the town hall, 
whose walls were covered with the portraits of the Emperors arranged 
in chronological order. Several old burghers were present, whom the 
little boys and girls seemed to regard with suitable reverence. The 
entrance of a party of strangers somewhat diverted their attention, 
but did not appear to disconcert them at all, or prevent their answer- 
ing promptly the questions asked by the examiner. 

Once again we are upon the Rhine, that " exulting and abounding 
river," which the Germans almost worship. Lives there one with 
•oul so dead to the charms of nature, that he has gazed upon it withoofc 
enthusiasm ? How shall we describe its beauties, when the mastw 
hand of Byron has painted them in liviftg colors! ** There sre riven," 
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says Dr. Lieber, " whose course is longer and whose volume of water 
is greater, but none which unites almost every thing that can render 
ao earthly object magnificent and charming, in the same degree as the 
Rhine." Its banks present every variety of scenery. Now we see 
its dark waters rushing through a gloomy gorge, where " castled crags" 
impend, and now expanding into a placid lake, dotted with innumera- 
ble green islands, while smiling vineyards skirt its shores. Crowded 
cities, and ruined castles, subjects of many a wild legend, noble for- 
tresses, and towering cathedrals meet the eye in sailing down its 
stream. On the other hand, we must confess that it is rather a dark 
sod turbid river, and at Cologne, a city whose native odors all the 
perfumed water in the world could not extinguish its almost inky hue, 
provoked Coleridge's epigram : 

*' Ye nymphs who reign oVr srwera and sinkn, 
The river Rhine it in well known, 
Doth wash the city of Cologne : 
Bat tell me nymphfl, whnt power divine, 
Shall henceforth wash the rivrr Rhine." 

The vineyards of the Rhine deserve a particular notice. The 
Rheingau, the " Bacchanalian Paradise," extends about fifteen miles 
along the river, and five or six miles towards the back country. In 
some places where the hills rise from the water's edge, they are ter- 
raced to the very summit, and present tho appearance of a broad stair- 
case. On these narrow ledges the vines are planted and suffered to 
grow only to the height of three or four feet from the ground. The 
soil is constantly washed away by rains, but as often replaced by new 
earth, which is carried up in baskets u]H>n the shoulders of the indus- 
trious peasants. Some parts of the land arc valued at two thousand 
dollars an acre. Not a grape is lost, but those that fall are carefully 
picked up. The excellence of the wine is owhig to the situation of 
the land, which by an abrupt bend in the river, has a southern expo- 
sure, protected by hills on the nortli. About the middle of October, 
when the grapes begin to fall, the vintage commences with a general 
illumination. Rockets are let off, guns fired, and shouts of joy echo 
among the hills. Yet there is no intoxication, a vice which will be 
eradicated in our country when the banks of tho Ohio rival those of 
the Rhine, and the pure juice of the grape fiows like water. 

Twenty-four hours* sail brought us to " divine Baden-Baden," par 
excellence, the Bath of Germany. It lies in a deep valley, among the 
mountains of the Black Forest. The surrounding hills are crowned 
with picturesque ruins. An old castle in tho vicinity partly inhabited 
by the Grand Duchess, is shown as a great curiosity. It has all the 
corridors, winding staircases, trap-doors, long galleries, and gloomy 
dungeons, so graphically described in Mrs. Radcliflfe's novels. The 
apartments of the castle, though modernized, are indifierently fur- 
nished and wear rather a cheerless look. We found nearly the same 
society and routine of gayety in Baden which we had left behind us. 
The aams quiet amusements seemed to prevail : the active sports so 
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Bineral in the English watering places are unknown in Germany, 
either racing, hunting, angling, nor shooting, suit the taste of tlus 
phlegmatic people. Boar hunting is almost exclusively a royal game. 
They sometimes kill game in the battue^ where a circle of men surround- 
ing a wood, move slowly towards the centre, and all the animals driven 
together to that point, are shot by the sportsmen. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, when the sun has disappeared 
below the lofty hill tops, and the air has a balmy freshness, a stream 
of carriages rolls through the delightful drives and avenues which pen- 
etrate the deep forest for miles in every direction, and parties ramble 
along the grassy bank of a pretty little river, gently flowing at the ex- 
tremity of the place. The wild, romantic character of the country, 
prepares one for the grandeur and sublimity of Alpine scenery. Its 
charms particularly attract English travelers, and have induced some 
families to make it a permanent residence, so that there is always an 
agreeable society. 

The Romans were well acquainted with these warm springs, and 
many of the shrines, votive tablets, and baths which they erected, are 
ahown by the guides. But we must bid adieu to Baden and to Germany. 

One morning about four o'clock, the shrill notes of a trumpet roused 
us from slumber, and long before the streaks of morning light appeared 
in the east, our heavy diligence was rumbling over an old Roman road 
hard as adamant. That day we dined in France, and wandered 
through the aisles of Strasburgh Cathedral. We saw the sun set in 
Switzerland, and supped in an apartment, overlooking the clear blue 
waters of the Rhine. R. 
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Wi are warrion on the 6eld 

Of life; 
By jfoor bladei and gliitening shield, 
By the weaponi that you wield. 

Stand by ! 

We are men ! a place we hold 

Of high birth ! 
For the Truth be ever bold ! 
Tear fiJee error from her hold ! 

Standby! 



See ye those aceosed, — reviled. 

Ye love ? 
Look into their hearts so mild ! 
Nerve yourself for conflict wild^— 

Stand by ! 

Always stand ! no, — ^never flee 

For fear! 
Stand for Friendship pore and free ! 
Stand for human liberty ! 

Standby! 



As ye march throngh threat and §&u, 

With the brave. 
So, when with the conflict here 
Tliey have done, and Death is near, 
Stretching them upon the bier« — 
Standby! 
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THE REStRRECTIONISTS. 

BY OUILDKNBTKRN. 
[CONCLUDED.] 

CHAPTER m. 

The ' family beast' was soon under full head-way. And well was 
it that the whole affair required the darkness of night to complete its 
success ; — for such an outfit is indeed of rare observance. In the 
bottom of the old vehicle lay all the implements necessary to the pro- 
fessions of carpenter, sexton, physician, and surgeon. The establish- 
ment was surmounted by an old tattered canvas, in the shape and 
intent of a cover stretched across three or four ribs, which we may 
call the frame work. Inside of the wagon all was snug, dark, and 
confined— a grand vehicle for the transportation of human as well as 
of animal fledi and form. Away they went at the top of their speed, 
through mud and mire, — now passing an old lamp post with light- 
ning rapidity ; now dashing through a lane as dark and lone as the 
grave itself, save where the straggling rays of a lamp in the upper 
•tCHry of some dilapidated old building, came out from the side of a 
curtain and crossed their faces. 

** Cold night," gasped Timothy Twitter, anxious to get up a cour- 
age in time for action. 

« D — d cold," responded Bob ; " however we'll manage to keep 
wann enough," and here the matter ended ; neither felt excessively 
disposed to converse. 

They rode on in silence for some minutes. At last they made the 
Runville Road, the true path for adventurers or inhabitants to the 
Truckton burying-ground. 

" How did you leave your friends at home ?" asked Tim, ever aim- 
ing his blunt arrow at that shining mark, Lilly. 

'' Oh, as usual ; nothing new — broke through their women's nets 
to keep me in with difficulty. But old Tim's the fellow — all's right 
there." 

The subject took an altogether different coloring from that Tim in- 
tended or expected, so he said nothing, but dropped his head in his 
coat collar. 

They soon came up with the old tavern on the road, where so 
many parties had stopped to warm themselves in as great a variety of 
ways, and halted. AH was still without, though voices were distinct- 
ly audible within. It was a sore trial to Bob Sangar to pass such a 
temptation as this safely : there was with him, as with too many oth- 
ers of his stamp, a strong, though by no joaeans strange sympathy 
with mirthful voices, and happy shouts, and peals of laughter. But 
Bob drove on at last : our heroes had feared their designs might at- 
timct suspicion, and to this determivation they came. And away they 
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went again. It was a raw night in November, anch as those when 
the winds shake down the golden meteors and stars from heaveo, 
such as when comfortable housing and roaring fires make a man truly 
thankful. How poor Tim shivered and breathed. The wind swept 
across their road in fitful gusts, then wheeled and attacked them in 
the face, wheeled again and curveted in the dry dust and sand, then 
scud away across an adjacent field. The straggling cows crept un- 
der the fences and walls for shelter, and wistfully looked for the ap- 
proach of any thing. Occasionally some lone traveler turned and 
stared at the coming establishment, then wrapped himself again in 
his cloak and kept on. 

They had rode about an half hour when they found themselves on 
the ground. 'Twas a bleak, dreary place, — such as all country bury- 
ing places may be supposed to be at such a time of the year. It 
was on the top of a hill, overlooking a pleasant stream, and fenced in 
io the rudest manner imaginable. Their horse they drove into an 
out-of-the-way place, where no notice from passers might be attracted. 
From their seat Bob sprang down lightly, and Tim of course follow- 
ed. The instruments for operation were taken out and got ready : 
first came an old suit of clothes for the corpse, then followed a 
shovel, then a rope, a dark lantern and a hoe. All these they shoul- 
dered and pushed their adventurous way along. There are times 
and occasions in the life of even the most timid men when courage 
and boldness are natural — nay, unavoidable ; when a feeling that this 
particular time calls for decision, for action, and any neglect or fear 
will only increase an evil, otherwise perhaps avoidable. This was 
one of them. It would have been lowering to the self-respect of two 
such worthies as ours to have for a moment thought of retreating : 
each felt the weight of the other's opinion too, and neither in conse- 
quence dared propose it to the other. 

So Bob the foremost, and Tim readily following, took new cour- 
age and pushed on. All around them was dark and dismal. The 
old grave stones that first met their gaze seemed covered with a story 
of affection and suffering — the long, nicely rounded graves looked 
like the results of struggles on the part of the sleepers with Death 
himself. The wind nestled through the long, dry spears of grass, 
and swept with a doleful whistle through the boughs of the old trees 
that overhung the walks. 

" Here, here, this way," says Bob : *' old Tim said here : he 
knows exactly the place." 

The grave of the victim lay in an unfrequented comer of the yard, 
where with a few others it told more faithfully its tale of earthly pov- 
erty than any written testimony man can gleam from tales or tradi- 
tion. Thither they wended their way, equipped as before related. 
There is something always strangely softening to the strong neires 
in approaching a grave we know : the brother feels it in all its depth 
as he directs his steps toward the just visible grave of a sister : the 
devoted son takes each step more softly as he nears his loved moth- 
•r^ last bed, and whispers within himself— ^ Here she lies ;'- 
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tven in m case like this, some of that bold courage the necessity of 
the occasion had inaposed was fast drooping beneath the heat of such 
a sacred influence. So they slackened their pace, and looked stead- 
ily at the spot, — and said nothing. 

" Which is it ?" whispered poor Tim, who cared nothing in reality 
about knowing any thing about it. 

" This one," responded Sangar. " Yes, here's the spot : the same 
•takes at the head and foot Tony had told me of. This is it and no 
mistake." 

" There, set down your things there," continued Bob in almost a 
whisper. *' 111 get ready the lantern ; you rig the clothes." 

Tim of course obeyed, and occasionally for the support of his rep- 
utation, or rather for the saving of it with Bob, dropped a word either 
of surprise or fear. They stooped both of them on the ground and 
began their necessary preparations. A noise is heard from a neigh- 
boring fence — the extremity of the yard ; — Bob takes no notice of it. 
if he hears it ; — ^Tim cannot help hearing it. He however says 
nothing, and pursues his temporary avocation in silence. Again there 
comes an unearthly sound ; what is it ? ** Bob," says Tim, ** did you 
hear that ?" 

" No, what ?" answered he. 

Tim put no further questions : he confided solely in the bravery of 
his friend, and hoped to get through safely at even that. Again the 
sound was heard, and again. Tim was in agony ; his mouth was 
worked up into strange contortions, his heart beat with fearful ra- 
pidity, his blood curdled in his veins, and he would willingly have 
changed his situation for any other under heaven : but he said noth- 
ing. ** Alone ! and in a grave yard !" thought he, ** and at such a 
time too, in a cold, dark, winter night !" Oh, it was enough to send a 
shudder through humanity itself, except where it might happen to 
have taken up its abode in such a person as Bob Sangar. Then the 
thought of what they were doing came over him like a flash ; robbing 
a grave ! — spoiling the last, narrow bed of a poor man of its noise- 
less, breathless body ! Opening a room in earth every man is enti- 
tled if not forced to, and where of all othei places molestation and 
crime should be the last visitors ! Such thoughts might have had 
their proper efiect on Tim, but Bob Sangar was proof against them 
aU. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The dark lantern was soon put in readiness, the grave clothes duly 
arranged, and the implements of labor at hand Bob rose from his 
seat on the ground and taking them in his hands, approached the 
grave. It would be useless to say that strange feelings did not 
come over him at such a moment, to him so novel and unprepared for. 
HowoTori calling in the same low whiqier hia friend and stand-by* 
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Tim, to his side, he forthwith proceeded to his unpleasant task. He 
struck his spade in the mound of earth, so newly reared : the ground 
yielded : — he pressed his foot upon the spade and pushed it deeper. 
The first shovel full was loosened, upturned and laid carefully near : 
then followed the next, — the next, — and the third. The mound is 
all levelled : an excavation is now made ; stones and sod are careless- 
ly turned from their dark resting place. Ah ! how still and breath- 
less they were the while ! The faintest footfall might have sent back 
an echo, that would have startled them. Tim plies the hoe and as- 
sists speedily to arrive at the buried treasure. 

" Pretty deep down he is," mutters Bob, but continues his work 
uninterruptedly : to which, as it required no answer, Tim of course 
made no reply. 

At last the bright spade of Bob strikes something : he raises it in 
his hands and lets it fall again on the object: a hollow, dull sound 
runs through the grave, and shows too plainly that Bob has struck the 
coffin. 

" There it is !" exclaimed he, in an air half of gratified triumph, 
and half of regret. 

He takes the hoe from the hand of poor Tim, and clearing the lid 
of every particle of dirt, prepares for his descent. Down he drop- 
ped slowly into this place of the dead, supporting his weight when 
It might at any time be fearful by the sides of the grave. He trode 
softly on the coffin, as much to quiet his own fears as out of any re- 
gard for the object within. Now he calls for his lantern, and takes 
it down with him into the dark grave. He pulls from his pocket a 
screw-driver and slowly proceeds to loosen the fastenings ot the lid. 
All is now ready, the screws taken out, and the lantern hoisted up 
again. Bob jumps up with a vigorous spring, and kneeling again on 
the earth reaches down his arm's length, and lifts off the cover, lid 
and all. With a couple of short ropes in hand, with which to dis- 
place the body, and his lantern to show him the position of things, be 
again leans down and drops his ropes on the body. As the first glare 
of the light from the lantern showed the object of Bob's adventur* 
to him, he was, it may well be imagined, greatly startled. There 
lay the corpse, stretched at full length, arms extended, in his white 
grave clothes. The joints and limbs were all stiff, the lips firmly 
set, the eyes sealed and sunken ! oh, how terrible a sight to the oth- 
erwise courageous Bob. He had broken in on the possession of 
Death, and he here beheld, without the coloring of poetry or tale, 
the sober reality of Death's doings. Here, he thought, sleeps man 
away for centuries, sole and undivided possessor of his little, silent 
realm. When the breeze dallies with the tender leaf of spring, and 
the summer rain patters with its soft footstep upon the fresh, green 
grass, hero sleeps and sleeps on man in his " best estate :** no soond 
ever wakes him — ^no music of waters or harmony of birds reach kis ' 
cold, dull ear, unheard, unfelt : the light fell back on the dark, damp 
walls of the earthly dungeon, and only served to oppress the moms, 
already well nigh overloaded. Tim looks but once over the f ng^ 
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and withdraws. No hand is he to stand at such an hour of the night 
in a solitary burying-ground, over an open grave, and cahnly survey 
the sleeper. He is unwilling to take any further steps than stem ne- 
cessity may impose upon him. 

The cords Bob proceeds af\er recovering himself from the shock 
incident to such a sight, to pass under the body, and passes them up to 
his friend. They are grasped with reluctant obedience, and bob 
throws himself back convulsively from his posture. They stand now 
at each end of the grave, cords in hand, ready to receive their new 
companion from liis spoliated bed. Orders are given, the first pull is 
steadily made, and their burden rises. The lantern throws a few faint 
rays over the verge of the grave, which strike the moving body as it 
approaches the surface ; oh, to Tim, to every sensitive spirit, yea, to 
Bob, how strangely sickening the sight ! Had our heroes been en- 
gaged in any lonely place at such an hour of the night by themselves, 
their feelings would never have been so excitable ; but the introduction 
of a third person, and that a dead body, to their ceremony, completely 
extinguished every spark of courage left — they hardly knew them- 
selves or their situation. The corpse is laid upon the cold, frozen 
ground, disrobed of its grave garments, which are replaced in the emp- 
tied coffin, and the lid again restored and the grave filled. The outfit 
of clothes they had brought with them they proceed carelessly to wind 
about their victim as they best can, and placing it thus clothed across 
two boards, they wend their lonely way back to their wagon. Every 
thing is found just as they left it, horse, wagon, and contents. By a 
concert they had made in Twitter's shop before starting, and for which 
they had brought the clothes with them, the corpse is lifted without a 
word or the least ceremony into the seat and placed in an upright pos- 
ture, resting its back against the back of the seat. Bob unties the 
horse, and they both take their seat beside their cheerless companion, 
not a word the while escaping their lips. They rather feel that the 
greatest danger is past, and drive away with as much rapidity, and, in 
fact, glee as they came. The cold, bleak wind sweeps as before 
across their lonely road, the same cattle, slinking away from the blast, 
meet their hurried gaze ;* but one change is made — a third man rides 
with them they had not with them coming. A few minutes' fast riding 
brought them to the old tavern again, where by a sort of tacit under- 
standing, and according to the expectation of Tony, they stopped. The 
horse is left unfastened, their voiceless guest keeps his seat alone, the 
apparent driver of the establishment — the redoubtable heroes enter the 
house. With their usual, though at this time forced joviality, they call 
for their '' mountain dew," and sit down to discuss, as best their spirits 
permit, the events of the night. Once warmed inside and out, they 
button up as before, draw down their skull caps, and make as speedily 
as possible for their treasure. There he sits as upright and silent as 
when they left him, the reins still in his hands. Bob exclaims, it is a 
capital deception, for without doubt the frequent passers had been de- 
ceived in the nature of the driver by this stroke of their artifice. They 
are soon by hit side on the seat and away. All thus &r waa going on 

VOL. z. It 
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to perfection, when the comparative serenity of their minds is disturbed 
by an ejaculation from Tim. " Good God !" exclaimed he, " he is 
warm !" 

" No !*' gasped Bob, at other times the personification of brarery 
iuelf. 

" Feel of him !'' said Tim. 

He did feel of him : no sooner had he placed his hand on the pulse 
of what they imagined a corpse, than it exclaimed in a sunken, sepul- 
chral tone, at the same time throwing off the cloak in which it was 
wrapped, — " Take *em off! take *em off!'' 

Here was no time or disposition for thought. Tim shrieked, Bob 
shouted for mercy at the top of his voice, and both leaped with fearful 
avidity from their seat, caring nothing for their horse — much less about 
securing his burden. Away they went as fast as legs could carry them, 
through dirt, sand and wind to the city, Tim for his shop, and Bob for 
his home, never so acceptable to him as now. Tim closed his door 
and locked it, without a thought of his friend Bob. Bob ensconced 
himself in bed and lay for hours rolling on this side and on that, to 
avoid the sting of his meditations. 

The reader will perhaps be anxious to know the whereabouts of our 
friend Tony all this time. Alas for our heroes, he taught them in truth 
that " nigga flesh be as good as white skin," and probably felt much 
elated at the complete success of his plans. It seems that the black 
rascal, on learning from his master Sangar the object of the outfit, and 
obtaining by his negro inquisitiveness all the particulars respecting the 
case in hand, even to the dying words of the victim, had forthwi^ be- 
taken himself to the aforesaid tavern, equipped for his purpose. He 
had watched them as they passed for the grave-yard, and waited pa- 
tiently for their return. No sooner had their establishment drawn up 
again on their way back and they dismounted, than Tony with a beat- 
ing heart slily dragged the corpse from the wagon, and hid him under 
an adjacent wall. Taking from him his cap and cloak he hastily 
clapped them on his own person and took the vacant seat. So still 
and so silent ho sat, as stiffened as a corpse, that our heroes in the 
flush of their excitement noticed no new appearance in things. He 
had managed to press himself against Tim that he might perceive his 
warmth, which proved so admirable a trick, and brought such perfect 
success. As soon as he finds the coast clear, he drives back to the 
place where he had left the body, takes it in and carries it back again 
to its old resting place, never again to be disturbed by the hand of a 
resurrectionist. Every thing is taken back home, the horse put up and 
Tony in bed without exciting any suspicion from any one. Bob en- 
quires the next morning if the horse is right, to which Tony replies he 
heard him when he drove up, and shortly after went out, finding erery 
thing as he had agreed. Bob felt a little easier, though for his life, 
neither he or poor Tim could conjecture what became of their travel- 
ing companion. 

Bob still continues a constant friend of Tim, and no small portion of 
their evenings together is occupied in discussing their irst and Iwst 
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adyenture in a grave-yard. Bob firmly believes in ghosts, and bis 
friend of course inclines the same way. Each are practising physi- 
cians in their native city, with a business rapidly increasing from their 
undivided attention to it ; and it will be a long while yet ere they 
again quit their present avocation for the more adventurous employment 
of Resurrectionists. 



THE COTTAGER. 

Pride, like vx eagle, buildt on high, 
While Pieainrc, larlc-llke. neets up<»i the ground. YouRfl. 

I. 

TELL me not of your palace proud. 
For I love my cottage still, 

1 love to taste of the frugal meal, 
And drink from the peariing rill. 

II. 

Nor tell me yet of your gay attire. 

That you*re free from care and toil. 
For I neithtf need nor wish your pomp. 

And I love to till the soiL 

III. 

I love to gaze at the clear, bright sky. 

When no work of roan is near. 
And the wild and lofty precipice 

To my heart is doubly dear. 

IV. 

Though brilliant may be your tinsded shrine. 

Where ye lift your prayers on high, 
Yet Nature's God will as quickly hear 

The humble, though poor man's cry. 

V. 

I love to bchdd tho verdant earth. 

And to view the rising storm, 
For the God that hurls the thunderbolt 

Does in both reveal hi« form. 

VL 

And when my spirit shall take its flight, 

And return to its maker God, 
I would have my dust repose beneath 

The turf thai! fiving trod. 
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UTERARY NOTICES. 

CoLERiDQK, and the Moral Tekdkncy of his Weitiscw. By . Sva pp. 118. 

Leavitt, Trow Sl Co. 

A pamphlet with the above title has recently fallen under our notice. The author 
(a young minister in New York State, we learn) must, we should suppose, have had 
painful forebodings that the world, in its infatuation, would overlook and leave him 
** uiknown to fame." He informs us in his preface, with profound sclf-coraplaeence, 
that ** an intelligible reply to the question. What is Coleridge ? would transcend the 
ordinary powers of the human mind ;" and then as coolly proceeds to such a reply, as 
though this were not the fact — for it would be too extravagant a hyperbole to accuse 
him of the only remuning alternative. 

In the first place the tone of this pamphlet is unworthy the character of any candid 
eritic It has too much of that low and sneering air which is the infallible index either 
of a veiy small soul or of a secret distrust in the rectitude of its eause. In the second 
place, its materials, with two or three exceptions, are derived wholly from Coleridge^s 
" Literary Remains," a selection of isolated thoughts and observations found, after 
the author's death, upon scraps of paper, margins of books, &c. d&c., while not a 
■ingle thoroughly digested treatise, essay, or opinion, is touched. Thirdly : it con- 
tains direct misrepresentations ; and finally, it is illogical and contradictory in its 
conclusions. 

Justice to the publishers compels us to notice the elegant and tasteful manner in 
which they have performed their duty. 



Ehats: second Series. By R. W. Emerson. 1 vol 12m. pp. 313. James Monroe 

6l Co., Boston. 

Another precious little volume of Essays has been presented us by this thoughtful 

and heartsearching scholar. We thank him for it There are some things in it we 

do not understand, and some we do not believe ; but even theso apparent objectxoos 

bring with them their own correction — they compel us to think. Nor is it merely 

for these Eight Elssays we thank him ; it is for the Eight hundred which they contain. 

For they are not so much the trees stately, umbrageous and fruitful, as the good seed 

which, if planted and tn good ground, will bear fruit an himdred fold. He is, in his 

own charming lines, one of those 

« Olympian bards who song 
Divine ideas below, 
WtUch alwmyi find oi young, 
And always keep us m.*' 

May his eye not grow dim, nor his heart faint, nor his hand weary, till he has mnlti* 
plied their number greatly. 

The " Nassau Monthly," for December, is on our table. Its appearance is in entj 
raipect creditable. In fact, its very title would insure for it a high degree of respect 
We are always glad to greet its appearance, and as willmg to acknowledge its ae* 
oeptance. 

The *< LowBLL OmuNo" is not on our table ! Ladies, what can yon hava basn 
of? Do open your * Jnno'a lids' a little wider, and see who mn yonr ItieiidsS 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

*' Now ttlr the fire, and close the thatten fut— 
Let fall the curtaUi — wheel the «ora round.** Cowpkr. 

Takk it, kind reader, take it, recking from its damp fount, wbile it is jet warm 
with life, and that the patient printer may with one set of type make two impreMsiont, 
We have wandered up and down our domain already for hours — tedious, weary 
hoora together ; we have chased our thoughts excitedly across the room, and at last 
caught them with our la$wo, and dragged them struggling to our paper ; we have 
alternately been through a mental transmigration from prose to verse, " from grave 
to gay, fipom lively to severe,'* and so far enwrapped ourselves in the effusions of 
(yther minds as to hear the imagined jeer, or the united approval of our friends and 
leaden. All this, yea, and more than this, not for that child's bauble, praise, but for 
the valuable coin of satisfaction to all parties. Of the fastidious, squint-eyed critic, 
who weighs others meritorious actions with the weights of his own dogged preju- 
dices, we expect, we ask nothing. Alack ! let the day never come when we are 
forced to trade with such petty retailers of opinion ! — but give us the approval, or, if 
you pleaae, the anathema of an honest-faced, intelligent man, and we rest by the 
decision. 

The revolving wheel of time has at length tnmdlcd ua around to fill, in turn, the 
gabematorial seat, and guidie for a single trip our humble bark, as it goes forth to 
circumnavigate our little world, and leave for each his quota of " strong meat," or 
lighter food, as his strength will admit We profess not much skill in the manage- 
ment of such craft ; but, yet, we trust we shall be able to bring her on her way in 
time to deal " to each a portion in due season." To all who have aided us in our 
outfit, we make a graceful bow, thanking them for their kind attentions. If we have 
•lighted the offers of any, it was not willingly, but " pro bono publica" 

The " winged hours" of another month have perched for a brief moment upon the 
rock-bound " shores of time," (we call them rock-bound, for who knows not the perils 
of landing on them, and the dread of embarkation) and then flown swiftly away — 
each bearing, like the carrier-bird, a slip, on which is inscribed a report of our doings. 
Reader ! have you ever stopped for once, as old fatlicr Time's sentinel has dinged 
away, to remind you that this mail was leaving, to consider seriously what record it 
was conveying to the great bar of final decisions? If you make no settlement, ftom 
time to time, mayhap some unexpected chcu'ges will meet you when the hour of 
reckoning comes. 

Death ceases not to claim his victims one by one ; nor are youth, beauty, or genius 
mny security from his depredations. Two choice spirits, whose voices used to echo 
in oar halls, and whose countenances still linger familiarly in the minds of some of 
us, have but recently been borne to ** the place of graves." Nourse and Taylor, of 
the class of 43, have ceased to be numbered among the living. They had gone out 
Ihmi ns, but they were children of our common " Foster Parent ;" and such as those 
who knew, could not fail to love. They had but just stepped upon the arena of strife, 
when the summons came for them to face the last enemy. 



Brothers ! the wlldemeM we tread 

With gravel is thickly forown— 

Beiitad, thqr tell as of the dead— 

I BUQT bs Mf OWB* 



Then let oi earnestly contend 
For vlrtae, truth, and love^ 

That when our eouise on saith sfeaU 
Our Bools BUj soar ahovs. 
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Another gathering of the blooming and lovely from ** the City of Elms" has graced 
our halls, and cheered by their smiling countenances our solitary toils. Verily, *' it ' 
is not good for man to be alone*' always, however favorable the seclufiion of college 
life may be to our present pursuits. The occasion that drew them forth, was the 
anniversary of the " Yale Temperance Society," and w« think none went to their 
homes regretting the pains they had taken. The speakers were, the Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son of this city, and Rev. Dr. Cox of Brooklyn, N. Y. It was one of the Doctor's 
happiest efforts. We can give no correct idea of his addn>ss — to be appreciated, it 
must be heard, as it fell sparkling and dancing irom the speaker's own lips, like the 
bounding of some of the modem fire-works — now here — now darting away to a 
distance, glittering and shining along its crooked path. To borrow the words of one 
of our most distinguished Professors, " lie is a man of brilliant corruscations — of 
meteors and rockets ; though discursive, always interesting, leaving behind him a 
deep impression, because he fears (tod and loves his fellow-men." In his shrewd 
way, at which none could take offense ; he passed easily over to the subject of smok- 
ing, dwelling upon it with a kceimess of wit and cutting sarcasm that placed the 
practice in no enviable light But, since 

'* Mod of so much fire and smoke 
Seldom bave relish for a joke/* 

it becomes us to speak sparingly, however unfortunate we may have been in some- 
times having to bring our olfactory nerves into near proximity with the proboscis of 
some zealous disciple of the weed. Now, they do say that certain of our good friends 
have made prodigious hard work of learning the art Poor fellows I We pity them, 
and not them alone — 

Oh ! who could not weep for the pretty Miss, 
That's fated to ihare " love's honeyed kiss** 
From tlie lips of the smoker, whose garmenti and balr 
Arc all f(4ld and steaming with odors rare. 

Oh ! who docs not pity the smoker's wife, 
That's destined to spend all the days of ber life 
Tied up to a man, whose every breath, 
One would think, must have come from the cavema of death. 
We make bold to say this in a tohuper ; one of our body is quite »en$Uite, 

Peace to the ashes of our Puritan fatliers, who gave us the New Elngland Thanks- 
giving, with its rich dainties for the body, and its richer feast of loves and fiiendsh^ 
renewed. And a blessing, too, on those " gude soules," that bethought themselves of 
our own " Editorial leanneM" and kindly adopted us into their household pro tcm. 
May the same rich profusion which they so boimtifully spread out before ii«, be 
strewed through all their future path. Who has not felt his social powers eolivenedy 
and his wit made keener, at sight of a llianksgriving dinner-table, groaning under its 
burden of fish, fowl, and flesh, pies, puddings, and sweetmeats, cakes, custards, and 
vegetables, raw, roasted, and stewed, baked, boiled, and sodden— every name, naturs, 
■ad variety, kind, sort, and condition, from the lusty old gobbler of fourscore wedui 
down to the wing of a humming-bird, served up in a nut shell — I say, who, at MKh 
a sight, has not felt his very soul moved with pity at the groanings of the taUa^ nd 
involuntarily set himself, with both hands, knife, fork, and spoon, and whatever other 
utensils might chance to lie within his reach, to removing the burden as last as his 
struggling natore would let him? Then comes the gathering up of the wwi baakali 
of fragments, and every mother's son with his back-kiad, irandiiig hia VMiy way la 
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the hovel of poverty, (we know not whether (rruntin^ most from the burden within or 
the burden without,) raakingr the heart of the poor widow to rejoice, and the children 
of woe to weep for very gladness. (May this chapter of the ceremonies never be 
omitted.) Next in order, is the assemblinj^ of the cousins from the four comers of 
the earthy beginningr with the marriage of Cain, and so on, down to the nine hundred 
and ninety -ninth generation. And now for fine times, famous frolic and fun, fruit, 

nuts, and good ei . No 1 We mistake. " Times aint as they used to was,'* when we 

were in the poetry of life. We must tlicrcfore leave the remainder for each to fill oat 
according to his liking. 

To CoRmESPONDEiVTB. — As we enter on this part of our duty, we can imagine that 
we see the eager aspirants after honor, bending over our shoulders to know the fate of 
their dearly-cherished bantlings : nay, we almost hear their unmanageable hearts, 
thumping lustily against their breasts like the hoofs of the steed upon the firozen earth, 
as though they were determined to tear the buttons from their vests, and break out 
of their dark prison-house ; while the authorling searches for some traces of hii 
first-bom. (Gentlemen ! think not that wo judge imwittingly, we speak from expC' 
rienee.) For the consolation of the bereaved, w^e assuro you th«it we are not so des- 
titute of the common feelings of humanity, as to leave any of your stillborn or de- 
ceased offspring uncoffined and unwept ; but with due solemnity wc have laid them 
quietly to rest in their last lonely bed, and after the manner of our illustrious prede- 
cessors, we now proceed to write their ohiiuariet and epitaphs. 

" Political Apo9ta9y'* expired ' without a struggle or a groan.' Good in its place 
while it lived, it soon fulfilled tlie end of its existence, and was ' ri{)e for tlie reaper 
death.' In accordance with the author's request, in case it should not survive, wo 
wrapped it carefully in a winding sheets and returned it by the way whence it came. 
We doubt not ere this, that it slumbers quietly with the ashes of its kindred, in a 
private cemetery. ' Requiescat,' &:c. Application, From the fate of tliis, learn and 
lay it to heart, that our ]Magazine is a wide stream open to literary efforts — not a 
narrow channel for party drift-wood. 

" A Nation's Wealth" was deserving of a better fate. It lingered along for many 
days between hope and fear ; and when at last its life was despaired of, the Editorial 
corps were all summoned to its bedside, and 

'* In *o1emn counecl «at with much debate,'* 

when one of their number was commissioned to perform surgical operations upon it, 
hoping to remove the disease — but all to no purpose. The vital spark was already 
plumed for flight, and soon winged its way. * Sic transit,' Sec. Improvement. We 
advise the young author to individualize his ideas a little mora, and not let them get 
lost in that great abyss — generality. Let him try his hand again, and we trust he 
will Dot try in vain. We admire his subject and many of his sentiments. 

*' American Citizenship" has not yet gone to the land of ' shades and black night.' 
It IB in many respects commendable, and would have found a place in our number, 
had not the length of pieces previously accepted, crowded it out We hope however 
when the author again writes for publication, he will make free use of ' Webeter'e 
Dictionary.' 

The '' Letter'* from the self-styled " Julia," was a decided abortion. We would 
inform the writer thereof, that he must change his style and penmanihip amai- 
ingly, before he can pass for a lady, (or a gentleman either.) The Shmotr had mft 9M§ 
a plflotj* bnt ' M oil.' So mnoh for the praae, now fcr tfaepoelij. 
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" The Maniac Brothtr* was not without sonic merit, but of the two ita fanlti 
dominated. A trip to the Asyhiiii mijrht be beneficial. 

** The StudenVa Valedirtorif* is a rare collection of all tho mctrea our langDage 
af&rds, and some half dozen invented expressly for the occasion Our limitn forbid or 
we would jrladi y ^ive it f^ntire. A few specimens we cannot withhold and do jurtiM 
to oiu* readers. If they find tiieir sympathies moved as ours were, they will need a 
napkin before them, that the flowing tears may not disfigure our Magazine. And 
now for the first verse : 

«• Hy dnyii hysone of piirait love, — 
By vnwd rnrolled in Heaven above, — 
By nil fuir hopoa of wedded blln, — 
Rufu>ie not, luve, the parting kiw.** 

From the frequent insertion of this verse during the progress of the poem, and 
particularly the last line, we are inclined to think that our Poet lover has met widi 
no little difficulty in obtaining tlie ** boon so dear.*' We can only lay jMraeverft 
* It'll never do to give it up so. Mr. Brown I* But again. 

*< How oft by night Imve wu reclined, 

And wntched the summer HRhtnlnK'i plaj, 
And wiMX'd the •reiitle Bouthem wind. 
And niaiked the cricket^s meanurcd lay ? 

The gentle Itxtk, the attentive cor — 

The allvery voice, how will I miss ! 
1 go. but Reek the boon wo dear— 

Kefiiiic not, love, llie parting kin.** 

« 

" The klt» i.s given. 
*Tli* owned iu heaven ; 

Now l)y this ifign ' 

T know, I ftvl that thou art mine.*' 

But we must hasten to the latter part After spi;akJng of the tears his ** ' ' 
was shedding on his account, he thus breaks out in soothing accents: 



*' Think of the hour when we shall meet, 
To hold ii;raiu communion sweel : 
Think of the day, when, hand in band, 
Before the aluur we shall stand ; 
Think of the happy years to come. 
When ours shall be tlie self uunc borne ; 
Think" 

The effort was too great for hi.s strength. Ho breaks off thus abnipCl/; butlM 
words have produced the def^ired effect Smiles follow, and his heart is ffhourad 
His recovery is soon revealed by his change of metre. He goes tripping ofi^ K y^ ^ 
rabbit through the bushr's. 

" VVhorover \ sru the kiss and the tear. 
The tear and the smilif shall be there ; 
Des|>ondinp, they'll beam to dispel every fear. 
They'll enhance all tho charms of the fair.'* 

We have had other poetry before us, but cannot stop to notice each pieot 
rately. We have been compelled to tumble the remainder en mau% into coa 
mon grave. *' Not a drum was heard, nor a funertl note." i 
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AGRICULTURE. 

" I ihall, fint of all, good Socntei," uid Iflchomaehus, " acquaint you that huf- 
bandrj if an honorable science, and the most pleasant and profitable of any other ; 
It is favored by the gvids, and beloved by mankind, and may be learned with ease. 
Husbandry, therefore, is becoming a gentleman.** — Xen. Econ. 



In ancient times, the sacred plough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind ; 
And some, with whom compared, your insect tribes 
Are but the beings of a summer's day. 
Have held the scale of empire— fuled the storm 
Of mighty war — then, with unwearied hand, 
Disdaining little delicacies, seized 
The plough, and greatly independent lived. 



Our homely fubject may occasion, now and then, a smile from those 
refined and fastidious critics, who are for ever writing and talking of 
old English literature and Lord Byron. Like snarling Dr. Johnson, 
they may say, with much contempt, " He talks of beeves." But of the 
utilitarians in literature, who think that the scholar's pen is best em- 
i^oyed when upon something practically useful, we would humbly 
bespeak an attentive eye. 

The staid, old-fashioned farmer, too, if he should chance to see this, 
will doubtless enjoy a hearty laugh at the idea of *' College Agricul- 
ture** — for he thinks rery little of '* book learning," and has spared his 
puniest son for literary pursuits, because he was good for nothing else. 
Yet will he soon be far behind his age, if he disdains the assisting la- 
bors of the mind, which are bringing forth the treasures of science and 
philosophy for his use. The chemist, in his laboratory, the political 
economist, in his study, and even the amateur gentleman farmer, with 
his " new-fangled experiments, his theories, and his tastes," are but 
his friends and fellow-laborers. 

The remarkable progress of the few past years in agricultural science, 
bids fair to do away with old-fashioned prejudices and stereotyped 
habits. All orer the civilized world, men seem to be considering anew 
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the importance of this most ancient and honorable profession. The 
press teems with recent discoveries. Educated men are applying their 
minds both to the philosophy and the practice of agriculture ; schools 
and professorships are established to encourage its pursuits ; and even 
in our most able literary journals and reviews, an ample space is de- 
voted to it. Associations are formed, and public rewards held forth 
as incentives to an honorable emulation. Our professional orators, 
statesmen, lawyers, and clergymen, address the people upon the oc- 
casions of these agricultural fetes. We welcome the dawning signs of 
that day, when this noble and useful art shall take its just rank among 
the most liberal and enlightened pursuits, and be, as it was in the best 
days of Rome, the favorite theme of our poets, the recreation of our 
philosophers, and the employment of our statesmen. 

Agriculture was styled by an ancient philosopher ** the nursing mother 
of the State." When we go back to its origin, we find it at the found- 
ation of all social and political compact. Man's physical wants led 
him on through the several stages of savage and pastoral life, till agri- 
culture, by leading him to discover a certain and stationary means of 
subsistence, roused up his mental energies to other and nobler objects 
of pursuit. In the pastoral state, the wild tumult of passion which 
rules the savage, had lost its dominion, but there was nothing in its 
calm, listless, and wandering life to advance man in social progress. 
The cultivation of the earth now gave him his destined rank. It cre- 
ated permanent divisions of the soil, and gave rise to fixed and accu- 
rate ideas of property. Out of confusion, it brought order. It subdued 
the wild forests, and caused the fens and deserts to smile. It gave 
man a home, and allied him by a thousand ties to the place of his birth. 
It prepared him for a life of labor and obedience. In fine, it organ- 
ized civil society, and made his sovereignty of the world complete. 

But, while agriculture is the primary means of civilization, it is 
also the inseparable attendant, and surest support, of national power 
and wealth. 

It is the basis of all other occupations, because it affords subsistence 
to all. Increase of population must always be in proportion to the 
plentiful produce of the earth. To the philanthropic lover of his country, 
the power of the soil to support vast numbers in happiness and compe- 
tence, is a most cheering idea ; and with a secure reliance upon the inter- 
nal and never-failing resources for the exertions of national industry 
which the earth affords, he has no reason to dread a burthensome and dan- 
gerous population. The more skill and industry are employed in culti- 
vating the earth, the more will it produce ; and that vast increase of 
population which results, gives vigor and importance to the State. 

But the political utility of agriculture appears most evident, when we 
view it in connection with commerce and manufactures. It is plainly 
the basis of the other two, for it alone can supply our immediate and 
necessary wants ; and until these are supplied, no one can be spared 
for other emplo3rments. 

It is the surplus produce of Agriculture which creates the fund, by 
which all other professions are supported. The number of those en- 
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gaged in commercial and professional pursuits, as well as all idle and 
unproductive persons, must be proportioned to this surplus produce of 
agriculture. We would not adopt the theory of the French economists, 
that the only productive labor is that bestowed in cultivating the earth. 
Man'a artificial wants, the conveniences and luxuries of life, which 
begin where its necessities end, undoubtedly tend directly to increase 
this surplus produce of the land, and to stimulate the husbandman to 
increased industry and enterprise. Yet agriculture must clearly take 
the precedence of all other sources of national wealth and prosperity. 
The more agriculture produces, the more consumers there will be, and 
the more to manufacture and dispense abroad its raw materials, provi- 
ded the supplies of agriculture are first adequate to their necessary de- 
mands for subsistence. " He was surely a wise man," says Xenophon, 
in his Economics, '* who said that husbandry was the mother and nurse 
of all other sciences ; for if husbandry flourish, all other sciences and 
faculties fare the better ; but whenever the ground lies uncultivated, 
and brings no crop, all other sciences are at a loss, both by sea and 
land." 

Another advantage which agriculture possesses over commerce and 
manufactures is, that since it supplies the common and necessary wants 
of life, there will of course be a constant and uniform demand for them, 
while the conveniences and luxuries which the other two afiford, depend 
upon artificial desires, the patronage of fashion, and the caprice of 
tastes and opinions. Hence that internal confidence and stable secu- 
rity which distinguishes an agricultural above a merely commercial 
state. Its commerce and manufactures may be destroyed, and yet 
though devoid of many luxuries and refinements, it can sustain its pop- 
ulation and its independence ; and when misfortunes abate, it can rear 
again its commercial prosperity upon the only true and sound basis. 
\Ve have in history full testimony to this truth in the rapid subvention 
of many commercial states. Dependent upon external resources and 
all the contingencies of time, chance, and credit, they have, one afVer 
another, fallen. Thus it was with ancient Phoenicia, and, in later times, 
with Venice. Unforeseen and accidental circumstances diverted the 
channels of their wealth, and they could not be recalled. Meanwhile, 
there exist in commercial states, even during the full tide of their pros- 
perity, the poisonous seeds of decay. An excessive thirst for wealth, 
and die alluring prospects of sudden gain, lead men to desert the more 
sure and laborious occupations. An undue excitement pervades the 
state, and destroys that healthful vigor and energy which are the re- 
sults of an even and industrious spirit. In Spain, we see a memorable 
example of these eflects. She is now degraded in the scale of power, 
the abode of indolence and wretchedness. In ancient times, a fine 
climate, a rich soil, and an active and intelligent husbandry combined 
to make her the most beautiful of the Roman provinces — the garden 
of the Hesperides. From Columella we learn that all the arts of til- 
lage were practised in their utmost perfection. Even the invasion of 
the Goths, and their possession for three centuries, did not reduce Spain 
to its present pitiable condition, and under the Moors agriculture was 
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ftgain revived, and became the chief and moat honorable occupation of 
the valiant men of Granada. 

But Spain, after the expulsion of the Moors, became a rich commer^ 
cial state. The discovery of America, and the great influx of wealth 
consequent upon it, caused husbandry and all useful and laborious oc- 
cupations to be deserted. An ill-judged policy, enriching bishops and 
convents, by manorial grants and unequal divisions of the soil, gave the 
whole state to the church or the nobility. 

Those fertile plains are now uncultivated wastes. It is, say modem 
travelers, not uncommon to travel eight or ten leagues together without 
finding a trace of human industry, and troops of horses and wild cattle 
roam about in undisturbed possession of the soil. 

Even in Andalusia, whose fertile plains, under a most miserable cul- 
ture, still yield considerable crops, the inhabitants are too lazy or too 
few to harvest them. Columella describes, with great minuteness, the 
beautiful Andalusian dairies. Now, even at Madrid, they deal fo little 
in cow's milk, that they have to purchase goat's milk for their choco- 
late. How astonished would the old Roman agriculturist be to revisit 
those plains, in his days so plenteous in all rural productions ! What a 
disgusting picture does Spain present of a State enfeebled and ruined 
by the excess of her ill-gotten treasures ! 

But a nation's finances are not the foundation of her strength. It is 
to the character of her citizens that we must look for stability and true 
renown. A spirit of patriotism is the first principle to be considered 
as binding together national interests. How evident is it that agricul- 
ture tends more than any other employment to inspire and strengthen 
this spirit ! The husbandman is an owner of the soil which gave him 
birth and home, and his strongest attachments are connected with it. 
The physical causes which surround him, all strengthen these local 
attachments. He beholds the impressions of his own labor, and him- 
felf experiences the blessings which the earth pours forth in return. 
The commercial adventurer feels none of those thousand almost im- 
perceptible ties, which bind the husbandman so strongly to his native 
soil, for the roving and desultory operations of trade tear them rudely 
asunder : his treasures are scattered over the world, and exist in no 
visible and permanent form. History shows that where agriculture has 
been practised and honored most, there have prevailed the ftrongest 
local attachments, and the purest patriotism. Especially true must this 
be under democratic institutions like ours, where the owners of the 
land are the guardians of the laws. Security and independence 
strengthen ten-fold the natural ties of home and country, A strong 
national feeling must prove the surest bulwark of our Union, and the 
more agricultural we become, the more causes will exist to strengthen 
this feeling. The interests of an agricultural nation will never be 
widely diverse. De Tocqueville somewhere remarks that our section- 
al divisions of North, South, and West, may create diversities of na- 
tional character, but not real diversities in national interests. The 
Northern and Eastern States must be the consumers and carriers of 
the great agricultural staples of th« South and West, aiding in tho man- 
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vfactore of their raw materials, and fomisbing their medium of inter- 
course with foreign nations. With no national barriers to divide us, 
eur broad rivers and iron roads s(>eedily exchange the various products 
of a soil, which, under a favoring climate, is capable of producing 
•▼ery thing. 

Meanwhile, there are a thousand other salutary influences upon the 
character proceeding from agricultural pursuits, which, in their aggre- 
gate effect upon the State, merit our attention. The most healthful 
|)hysical influences surround the husbandman. Free air and constant 
exercise, temperate habits and absence from luxurious indulgences, 
impart a cheerful tone to both mind and body. He pursues his labors 
singly, among mild and tranquil scenes, far removed from the vices and 
tumults of a metropolis. While there is nothing in the quiet serenity 
of a rural life to excite turbulent passions, the variety of his occupa- 
tions demands the full exercise of his mental powers. ** His employ- 
ments," says Cicero, ** approach nearest of all to those of a purely phi- 
losophical kind." They lead him to watch the operations of nature, 
and render them subservient to his use ; and, while they afford room for 
the unlimited expansion of his mind, they leave him more leisure for 
liberal pursuits than any other profession not purely literary. The 
merchant, whose sole object is to acquire gain, often by administering 
to the vanities and follies of mankind, almost necessarily practises cun- 
ning and finesse. The temptations of a commercial life are towards 
the commission of fraud, in a thousand almost imperceptible ways. 
Thus, the mind is narrowed, and the moral sense weakened, if not 
destroyed. The natural tendency of manufacture, too, without strong 
counteracting influences, is to degrade the mind. It is apt to make a 
man too much like a machine. Owing to the great division of labor^ 
it demands only enough of intellect to enable him to perform a single 
physical operation, allowing, in itself, little room for his powers to ex- 
pand. The immoral tendencies of manufacturing life are too evident, 
where a very high degree of intelligence and good principle does not 
prevail in the mass of operatives. 

But, more than all, perhaps, the familiar converse which the hus- 
bandman holds with the operations of nature, tends to bring him nearer 
to his Creator, and to establish a firmer reliance upon his providential 
care. He is led to refer more directly than others the blessings that 
aurronnd him to their Giver. Thus it is, that all his pursuits tend to 
give simplicity and goodness to his character — to make him a wiser 
and a better man ; and, therefore, the best defender of his country's 
welfare and honor. 

Having considered the importance of the various benefits which 
agriculture bestows upon nations and individuals, it will be interesting 
and profitable to inquire by what causes, at various periods of the world, 
it has been hindered or advanced. 

Physical obstacles have done comparatively little to hinder agricul- 
ture. While the most fertile countries have often been the abode of 
carelessless and indolence, industry and enterprise have made sterile 
and rocky soils the most productive. Indeed, when necessity ronsea 
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to exertion, every natural obstacle is easily surmounted. Witness Swit- 
zerland and our own New England. 

We have already spoken of the aid which commerce and manufactures 
render to agriculture, by taking away the surplus produce of the earth. 
But, beyond all other local circumstances, we must look to the civil 
institutions of a country, as the foundation of its agricultural prosperity. 
The husbandman must have the encouragement which perfect freedom 
and security give to his labors. China, from the remotest ages, has 
been sustained by a flourishing agriculture, though little aided by for- 
eign commerce. The laws have always encouraged and honored this 
employment. The emperor is father of the State, and the people are 
his children. They live in security and independence. Every year 
a great national agricultural fete is held throughout the empire. In 
early spring, on the fifteenth day of the first moon, the emperor repairs, 
in state, accompanied by the imperial princes and heads of govern- 
ment, to the field, where the laborers of the province are assembled, to 
witness the august ceremony in which their art is practised and honor- 
ed by the head of the empire. The emperor enters the field alone, 
and prostrates himself in devotion to the God of heaven, whose bless- 
ing he invokes upon his labor and that of his whole people. Then 
he sacrifices an ox in homage to the Heavens, as the fountain 
of good. While the victim is being offered, they bring a plough to the 
•mperor, to which is yoked a pair of oxen, magnificently comparisoned. 
Having laid aside his imperial robes, he opens several furrows. His 
mandarins, and the most skillful of his laborers, complete the work. 
Then the emperor commences the sowing with similar ceremony, in 
presence of me people. At the same time, in all the other provinces, 
a like ceremony is performed by their respective viceroys. 

In Greece, we see that agriculture did not even supply the necessa- 
ry demands of life. Repeated emigrations drained the inland districts, 
and no solid foundation was laid for national wealth and defense. Spar- 
ta was too proud to cultivate the soil, and lefl it to slaves, while her 
sons wore trained for war, by the barbarous and fruitless exercises of 
the gymnasium. They did not believe with Xenophon, ** that the prac- 
tice of husbandry makes men hardy and courageous, and able to defend 
their country." In Athens, too, the same injurious policy prevailed. 
The husbandmen were degraded below the citizens by law, and hence 
agriculture was lefl to the wasteful and miserable management of slave- 
labor. The days of Hesiod, with their primitive and rural manners, 
had passed away, and the healthful philosophy of Socrates and Xeno- 
phon had little influence upon their refined and luxurious age. 

In the earlier history of Rome, we have the most illustrious contrast to 
the Grecian policy. Here are illustrated almost all the advantages which 
we have predicated of agriculture. It received encouragement and pro- 
tection from the laws, and acquired dignity from the men who practised 
it. '* In agris erant tum senatores, et iidem senes." Would that our 
space allowed to quote the whole of that most enthusiastic and beauti- 
ful eulogium which Cicero pronounces in the " De Senectute" on agri- 
cultural pursuits. Nothing, in Roman history, is more familiar to us 
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than the fact, that the old i^nerals, statemen, and dictators tilled their 
own lands, " usque ad ultimum tempus senectutis," even to extreme old 
age. They left these favorite pursuits with reluctance, and Cicero teUs 
US that couriers were first introduced by them to run between the capitol 
and their farms, that they might leave them only when important things 
demanded. Almost every one of their noted writers on agriculture, 
whose works are extant, were distinguished men. Varro was consul ; 
Cato, the most remarkable man of his age ; Pliny, the governor of 
Spain ; Palladius and Columella noted statesmen ; their poets and phi- 
losophers were passionate lovers of their farms and vUlas, and dieir 
writings abound in praises of country life. " Nihil est agricultur& me- 
lius, nihil uberius, niliil dulcius, nihil homine, libero dignius," was the 
Toice not only of Cicero, but of the whole Roman nation. The soldier 
owed his strength and hardihood to his rustic labors. In every foreign 
country where he was stationary, he practised the art so familiar and 
esteemed, and when his campaign was over, he either remained to till 
the lands he had conquered, or returned to the plough he had left at 
home. 

The rustic tribes were peculiarly favored, and the Agrarian laws 
drew off from the capital its turbulent crowds to settle in the country. 
In the genius and spirit of the people, their simple manners and love 
of country, we trace the influence of their favorite occupation. 

Now let us notice the gradual decay of Roman patriotism and virtue, 
which began with the neglect of agriculture. When civil war drained 
the fertile plains and laid them waste, the people flocked to the capital 
to engage in civil mischief. The Roman statesman saw the evils re- 
sulting from the desertion of agriculture, and vainly endeavored to re- 
call the simple manners and virtuous habits of rural life. It was, for 
this reason, that Cato and Varro employed their pens in writing trea- 
tises for the instruction of the people in agricultural science, and doubt- 
less Augustus, from a conviction of its high importance, employed the 
genius of Virgil to adorn and recommend it. But luxury and venality 
had taken too deep hold of the State. The great men at Rome, trust- 
ing to their provincial revenues, neglected the cultivation of their Ital- 
ian estates,* or they raised all they could from them upon credit and 
mortgage, and to pay the interest upon the luxurious demand, the rents 
of their tenants were raised to an oppressive height. Thus the Roman 
farmer's spirit was broken, and he became idle and rapacious like his 
landlord. The civil wars arose, and largesses of com, oiUn bestowed 
by ambitious leaders upon an indolent and venal populace, effectually 
prevented the revival of agriculture, until the plains of Italy were fully 
prepared for the desolation of the Gothic invaders. 

We now come to the dark and lawless times of the middle ages. 
Amidst the insecurity and barbarism of the feudal system, we could 
not expect the peaceful arts of agriculture to flourish. No one would 
sow without knowing that he should reap. The wild chimeras of chiv- 

* Varro complains that they rosided within the city walls, and employed themselves 
in the theatre and circus more than in the com-fidds and vineyards* — (De RR. lih. 1.) 
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alrotts adrenture occapied the knights and barons, and the people were 
their serfs. Land was not yaiued for its produce, but for its extent and 
the power it conferred. Hence the laws of primogeniture and entail 
arose, unequally and tyranically dividing the soil among those who 
cared nothing for its improvement. The petty barons oppressed and 
degraded their followers, and almost every useful and enlightening art 
was despised, and had it not been for the credulity which led them to 
respect the religious establishments, probably few remains of letters 
and the arts would have escaped destruction. It is to the priests that 
we owe the preservation of the Roman agricultural writers, and the 
gradual revival of husbandry. During the eleventh and twelilh centu- 
ries the best lands of France were in the hands of the clergy, and sev. 
eral canons were pubUshed by the church for the security of agricul- 
ture. In England, too, the lands of the monasteries were by far the 
best cultivated, The abbots and monks were themselves accustomed 
to assist in rural labors, guiding the plough, winnowing com, and forg- 
ing upon anvils the instruments of husbandry. But our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors derived their origin and manners from the ancient Germans, 
who, Tacitus tells us, were too restless and haughty to cultivate the 
earth, and committed the ignoble occupation to their women and slaves. 

It is to our Norman ancestry that we must accredit the great improve- 
ment in agpriculture, which began soon after the conquest. Among 
those invaders were thousands of husbandmen, from the fertile and 
well-tilled plains of Flanders, France, and Normandy. Many of the 
barons, too, are celebrated in history for their skill in husbandry ; and, 
more ihan all, the Norman clergy, and particularly the monks, were 
practical agriculturists. Even the famous Thomas Becket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, used to go into the fields and join with his holy breth- 
ren in reaping com and making hay. 

But our limits will not allow the further pursuit of these interesting 
historical notices of agriculture. We are wandering too from our de- 
sign, which was merely to gather from history the causes which have 
tended to advance or hinder its progress. It appears that all the aid 
which agriculture needs from government, is perfect freedom and secu- 
rity to the husbandman. Nowhere, at the present time, does this state 
of things obtain except in our own country. The English indeed boast 
of their superior advancement in all liberal arts, and we must concede 
to them the advantages of superior age and wealth. But we are fast 
gaining in the race, and have none of the cheeks which a privileged 
and luxurious aristocracy throw in the way of progress. The land of 
England is mostly owned by a nobility, upon whom it is entailed by the 
law of primogeniture. They, with all their costly dependencies and 
idle retinues, must first be sustained from it ; after them the clergy, 
for whose support the farmer must pay the vexatious and oppressive 
tithes. Then the yeomanry pay three fourths of the enormous poor 
rates. In addition to this, the farmer is generally a tenant at will, with 
no interest in the soil, or if he has a lease, it is, except in a few coun- 
ties, a short one of three or dve years. He has no security that his 
children are to be benefitted by his improvements, which make him 
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liable to a higher rent, or being tnmed away. Then there is a land tax 
of several shillings per acre, to defray the public burden and pay inter- 
est on the public debt. There are the game laws too, by which priv- 
ileged oppression devotes immense tracts of arable land to the idle ca^ 
price of the noble sportsmen and licensed game-keeper. Of the many 
other vexatious hindrances and discouragements to the English farmer 
'we will merely glance at one ; *' The Bondage System," which exists in 
the North of England. When we hear so much of scornful reproach 
heaped by Englishmen upon us for our slave system, it is somewhat 
astounding to read the confessions of their own philanthropists, as to 
the degradation and oppression of large portions of the English labor* 
ers. We have heard much of the abuses of their mining and manu- 
facturing systems, but that the agricultural population in some parts of 
free England are under a degrading *< Bondage System,'* is not so well 
known. 

LfOst prejudice might lead to misrepresentation, we quote from Wil« 
liam Howitt, a most enthusiastic admirer of his natire land. Upon first 
entering Durham and Northumberland, as he journeyed northward, hcf 
was astonished at the strange sight of bands of women working to- 

fBther in the fields, under the surveillance of one man. ** Bondagers !** 
e exclaims, " that is an odd sound, you think, in England. What ! 
have we bondage, a rural serfdom, still existing in free and fair Eng- 
land ? Even so. The thing is astounding enough, but it is a fact. As 
I cast my eyes, for the first time, on these female bands in the fields 
working under their drivers, I was, before making any inquiry respect- 
ing them, irresistibly reminded of the slave gangs of the West Indies — 
tomip hoeing, somehow, associated itself strangely in my brain with 
sugar cane dbressing ; but when I heard these women called bondagers, 
the association became tenfold strong." On all the large estates, in 
this part of the country, this bondage system prevails ; and no laborer 
is permitted to dwell upon them unless he comply with the regulations 
of the system. " Let any one imagine," says Howitt, *' a body of men, 
boond by one common interest, holding in their possession all the pop- 
ulation of several counties, and subjecting their men to this rule. 
Can there be a more positive despotism ? The hind is at the mercy 
of his caprice, the anger, or the cupidity of the man in whose hand ha 
is ; and if he dismiss him, as I said in the early part of this paper, where 
is he to go ? As Cobbett justly remarks, he has no home ; and no- 
thing but irretrievable ruin is before him. Such a condition is unfit for 
any Englishman ; such power as that of the master, no man ought to 
hold. A condition like this must generate a slavish character. Can 
that noble independence of feeling belong to a hind, which is the boast 
of the humblest Englishman, while he holds employment, home, cha- 
racter, every thing, at the utter mercy of another T' 

Wiih a gladsome heart, we turn now to our own land, as the true 
Alma Mater of agriculture and all liberal pursuits. The American 
farmer ie not the tenant or the serf of the soil, but its exclusive and 
absolute proprietor. In the beautiful and eloquent words of Mr. 
Biddle — " His tenure is not from the government ; the government^ 
vol* z. . 14 
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derives its power from him. There is aboTe him nothing but God 
and the laws — no hereditary authority usurping the distinctions of per- 
sonal genius— no established Church spreading its dark shadow be- 
tween him and heaven. His frugal government neither desires nor 
dares to oppress the soil ; and the altars of religion are supported only 
by the voluntary offerings of sincere piety." 

But especially does his character assume its true dignity when we 
consider him in his influence over the public liberty, as the guardian 
genius of our Republican institutions. The simple hearted and pa- 
triotic owner of the soil, he feels more interests at stake than the wan- 
dering adventurer, or the crowded and restless populace ; and whenever 
those predicted evils come, which shall reveal the-weak points in our 
institutions, then our surest reliance, will be upon the mass of our well- 
educated, honest, and independent agriculturists, to soothe the harsh 
passions of men, heal conflicting interests, and avert all threatening ills. 

We have thus endeavored to show the importance of agriculture, as 
being anterior to all other professions in the progress of civilization. 
We have seen it, in the history of nations, a chief source of political 
grandeur and of individual virtue and happiness. We have seen it the 
peculiar growth of free and liberal institutions ; and, at the same time, 
by its tendency to nourish within us patriotism and an independent 
spirit, the best preservative of our liberties, and the surest bulwark of 
our national strength. 

It remains for us to consider some of the hindrances to the growth 
of agriculture in our own land, its peculiar home. How is it that the 
German peasant, and the Russian serf, import their millions of bushels 
of corn, and thus, under the disadvantage of a duty, undersell the Ame- 
rican farmer in his own market ? And why are we, a people so full of 
intelligence and enterprise, behind the monarchies of Europe in agri- 
cultural improvements ? Great Britain, with her five or six millions 
of agriculturists, is able to produce enough for eighteen millions, and, 
besides, often has a surplus to export — while we, with ten millions en- 
gaged in agriculture, do not provide for our own wants ; and with this 
immense production, the soil of England is increasing in fertility, while 
ours, in the aggregate, is deteriorating. 

In answer to this, one most obvious cause is the disparity in the 
price of labor in the different countries. We are deficient in physical 
force ; and what we have, is wasted on too much land. Notwithstand- 
ing the unprecedented increase in our population, our internal public 
improvements, manufactures, and new settlements, continually draw off 
the labor, and continue its deficiency. Immigration is, then, one of 
the greatest auxiliaries to agriculture. The state of European society 
favors, nay, compels immigration. There are no wars, as formerly, to 
engage and carry off the redundant population. A democratic spirit 
is abroad there, among the hardy laborers of the lower classes, which 
causes them to thirst for liberty. Away with this illiberal and too 
cautious spirit, which would discourage and harass the emigrant. It 
is depriving him of the genial blessings of truth and liberty, which 
may reform his character, and raise him in the scale of being — while, 
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at the same time, it is depriring ourselves of Dational wealth and 
strength. 

Another great check to American agriculture is a too general want 
of respect for the profession. That feverish thirst for gain, which so 
eminently characterizes the American people, has made wealth the 
chief criterion of rank, and therefore men make great haste to be rich, 
even to the sacrifice of a quiet, comfortable, and happy life. With 
young men too there is a feeling widely spread, that there is something 
vulgar and degrading in the noble pursuits of agriculture, and disdain- 
ing the plough, they immure themselves behind a counter, show calicoes 
and muslins, and chaffer for a few cents profit ; or, they become shop- 
boys and run of errands, to obtain a higher place hereador at the desk 
of the counting-room. There is another class who hasten through an 
academic course, with no definite intent, to crowd into professional 
life ; hardly knowing what to do with their attainments, they seize at 
hap-hazard upon any employment which is dignified by the term />ro- 
fessional, and become petifogging lawyers, or poor physicians, or un- 
willing and unfit clergymen, or they jostle one another in the heartless 
and unprofitable strife of politics. These things they do when an hon- 
orable competence and the happy pursuits of rural life are before them, 
for fear of becoming country farmers and loosing caste. But these 
prejudices will not long exist — a social revolution is begun. The dig- 
nity of labor has been asserted, and the labors of the mind summoned 
to aid those of the body. The reason why the agriculturists as a class 
have not commanded and enjoyed their due rank and influence in soci- 
ety, is because their standard of education has been lower than among 
other classes. They have been themselves too careless of the advan- 
tages of science to tbeir profession. While every other department of 
industry has gladly sought and received the assistance of knowledge, 
agriculture has been considered as a stationary and imitative art, re- 
quiring few mental aids, and capable of littl^ improveinent. Happily 
a new day has dawned, and a thousand influences are now at work to 
elevate the profession. Men of influence and wealth are becoming 
practical farmers, and leading the way in new experiments, while such 
lovers of science as Liebig, Johnston, and Dana are bringing forth the 
treasures of chemistry. Our most enthusiastic and well-informed ag- 
riculturist, Mr. Colman, is now abroad to observe the husbandry of Eu- 
rope, and convey to us the results of his valuable experience, and one 
of our own graduates is devoting himself to the study of agriculture 
under Prof. Johnston. Under such influences there is no reason why 
the American farmer should not take his just rank among the most hon- 
ored of his countrymen, both as a private citizen and in the high places 
of trust and preferment. Happy will that day be for his country when 
he shall be a Cincinnatus, not only at the plough but in the senate hall ; 
honest, industrious, and frugal in private life, wise and patriotic in the 
aflairs of his country. 

We will mention but one or two of the several other causes which 
might be descanted upon, as tending to hinder agricultural improve- 
ment in our country, did our limits allow. Our farmers seem to be in-* 
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floenced by the old feudal passion for the extensive acqaisition of ter* 
ritory. They add field after field, till enough land has accrued to make 
a German principality — thus causing a wasteful expenditure of force, 
without increasing the value or produce of their farms. 

Slavery too unhappily puts a great portion of our best soil under the 
ban of a wasteful and impoverishing system — the enemy of free labor, 
and a complete discouragement to all internal improvements. When- 
ever, in the progress of liberty, the northern slave States shall be 
thrown open to the industrious enterprise of free labor, a thousand av- 
enues to wealth will draw in upon those naturally fertile plains a host 
of intelligent agriculturists to take the place of an indolent and unprofit- 
able slave population. Manufactures will arise, new markets be crea- 
ted, and agriculture assert its just prerogative of leading the van of all 
other branches of industry. 

We have dwelt long and tediously enough upon the philosophy of 
agriculture, but before ending must bestow a hasty glance upon a part 
of the subject where we would fain dwell longer — The Pleasures of 
Rural Life. On recurring once more to that beautiful treatise, ** The 
Economics," we meet with that beautiful encomium in which Xenophon^ 
with his quiet enthusiam, describes the pleasures of husbandry : ^' More- 
over, it furnishes us with beautiful flowers, and other excellent materi- 
als for the ornament and decoration of the temples and altars, affording 
the richest gayety and most fragrant odors. * * What science is 
more agreeable to a studious man ? for he finds in it every thing he can 
have occasion for. Where can we abide with greater pleasure in sum- 
mer, than near rivers, springs, woods, groves, and fields, where gentle 
breezes fan the air ? where may a man treat his guests more agreea- 
bly, or make more triumphant banquets ? What place do servants de- 
light in more ? Or, what other place is more agreeable to his wife ? 
Where do children covet more to be ? Or, where are friends better 
received, or better satisfied ? There is no science, in my mind, more 
delightful than this, if a man has a convenient substance to put him 
to work ; nor any business more profitable to a man, if he has skill and 
industry." 

How charming are the associations which ancient literature has 
thrown about rural pursuits ! Among the Greeks are Hesiod, Homer, 
and Theocritus — how simple, picturesque, and lifelike are their de- 
scriptions of country life ! Venerable Laertes, pruning his vinea, and 
bringing young stocks from the woods for his hedges. Old Eumsua 
entertaining Ulysses and Telemachus, his king and prince,' in his rustic 
abode ! Hesiod sitting on the banks of Helicon, and teaching, in his 
flowing strains, the husbandmen their art ! Virgil, too, in after times, 
who taught the Mantuan farmers, though too late, the blessings of their 
occupation — 

*' O fortunatos nimiftm, li sua bona n6rint 

Agrieolai!*' 

The villa life of the Romans, aa described to us by Cato and CdameUa, 
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affords many amusing glimpses into their daily habits and domestic 
economy.* 

But the amenities of rural life would open too wide a field. Suf- 
fice it to say, thai almost all the pleasures of taste, which a love of the 
beautiful in nature inspires, belong most peculiarly to the country. 

Horticulture and landscape gardening are beginning to lend an 
adorning hand to their elder and parent art. They are the handmaids 
whidi wealth and refinement lend to husbandry. The most simple of 
the fine arts, they are more or less within the reach of all, not less 
pleasing the eye than improving the heart. 

Thus, while agriculture well deserves the attention of the statesman 
and the philosopher, it possesses all the attractive charms which de- 
light the man of taste ; and we welcome the signs of progress which 
promise to reinstate this most ancient and noble art in its due honors 
and importance, making it not only a means of extended private happi- 
ness, bat of our national welfare and strength. 

* '* After the landlord," aajB Cato, "has come to the yilla, and performed his devo- 
tioiis, (in another plaoe he forbids any of the family or servants to perform any devo- 
tioiis whatsoever, as it would be waste of time, and the master can perform sufficieni 
for tbem a]l«) he ought that very day, if possible, to go through his form— or if not 
on that day, on the next When he has considered in what manner his fields should 
be tilled, what woHi should be done, and what not, next day, he ought to call the 
bailiff, and inquire what of the work is done, and what not, and what remains ; whe- 
ther the laboring is for enough adyanoed for the season, and whether the things that 
leoiain might have been finished, and what is done about the com, wine, and aU 
other things. When he has acquainted himself with alt these, he ought to take an 
aeooont of the workmen and working days. If a suificiency of work does not appear* 
the bailiff will say that he was very diligent, but that the servants were not well-* 
that there were violent storms — that the slaves had run away, etc. When he had 
fiTcn these and many other excuses, call him again to the account of the work and 
the worionen. When there have been storms, inquire for how many days, and oon- 
nder what work might be done in the rain. Casks ought to haye been washed and 
mended, the villa cleaned, dung carried out, a dunghill made, seed cleaned, old ropes 
mended, new ones made, and the servants' clothes mended. On holidays, old ditches 
may have been scoured, highway repaired, briars cut, the garden digged, meadows 
cleaned from weeds, twigs bound up, for (maize) pounded, all things made neat 
* * * He should inspect his flocks, make a sale, sell all the superfluous wine, 
com, oH If they are giving a proper price, sell the old oxen, the refuse of the cattle 
and sheep, wool, hides, old carts, old iron tods, and old and diseased slayes. What- 
ever is overplus he ought to selL The former should be a seller and not a buyer."— 
(Cat e. il) 
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I. 

Emit ichlag mit wunder sQsaem Bchall 
Die klagenreiche Nactigall ; 
Ein muntrer Sperling borte zu : 
« O laiig ich, Nachtigall, wie da ! 
Dooh wanim 1011 min nicht gelingen? 
Ich wiU auch lemen also ■ingen." 

II. 

Die Nachtigall spricht : " Bun wohlan ! 
El siDge, wer da ODgen kann ; 
Den nie war ich um Kiroat bemiiht : 
Nor ana dem Herzen quint mein Lied. 
Nor meiner Liebe zarte Klagen 
Und tiefe Seofzer will ich sagen." 

Ill 

** Wenn liebe den G^eaang dir giebt, 
Wer iat mehr all der Spatz verliebt? 
Auch klagen hann ich." Wat geBchieht? 
Den Sperling ziipt ein Klagelied, 
Und seine Buhle war gofrieden : 
Ihr war ein Sperlingsohr beschieden. 

IV. 

Nicht also wan die Nachtigall : 

'< Was qualest du den Wiederhall T 

Sprach sie, « o bleib* in deiner Art, 

Die Meine lass mir aufgespart 

Da tandefst froh ; ich singe Schmerz : 

Wie der Gesang, to ist das Herz." 

V. 

Die ihr der Sappho Tone wagt, 
Hoit, was die Nachtigall each sagt 
Ein Diontrer Spatz der seu&en will, 
O schwieg er mit den seufzen still ! 
Ein lied yoU Philomelens Schmerz 
Erfiardert Philomelens Hers. 



I. 

The nightingale, in melting strain, 
Warbled her song of amorous pain. 
A cheerful sparrow heard: ** Ah me !** 
He cried, ** could I bat sing like thee, 
Dear nightingale ! Yet why despair 7 
I, too, can learn thy style of air." 

n. 

The nightingale rq>lied — ^" To each 

His fitting song let nature teach. 

I neyer yez myself with art : 

The mosic gushes from my heart 

*TiB loye alone that bids me try 

The soft complaint, the deep-drawn sigh." 

IIL 

" If love thy strain inspire, Fm sore, 

My love is no less deep and pore ; 

It has its sorrows, toa" And so 

He twitters out a tale of woe. 

His mate applauds with rapturous cheer , 

She listened with a sparrow's ear. 

IV. 

Not 80 the nightingale. ** Tis pity 
To vex the air with such a ditty," 
She cried — " the notes of joy are thine ; 
Keep them, nor seek to borrow mine. 
TTiy heart is glad — ^mine racked with pain ; 
And like the heart must be the strain." 

V. 

Wouldst mourn like Sappho? Flnt, mj 

friend, 
The nightingale's advice attend. 
The sparrow, cheerful bird, had beet 
Smother his sorrows in his breast 
The tale of Philomela*s woe. 
From Phik>mela's heart must flow. 
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MORAL OUTUNES OF HISTORY. . 

If man be, indeed, immortal, and his existence here only preparatory 
to another and higher state of being, then the life of nations, no less 
than that of individuals, will evince this great design ; for centuries are 
as years in the broad plan of Providence, and the life of a generation 
often but a day in the moral progress of man. This progress has not 
been a steady, uninterrupted advance ; but, in mind, as in nature, it is 
the resultant of the conflict of opposing forces. How few are the 
writers of history who have had an adequate coneeption of the great 
purpose of man's existence — how small the number who have followed 
the hidden workings of those mighty causes which, traced through the 
lapse of ages, are seen slowly converging toward the moral elevation of 
humanity ! Science, literature, and even liberty itself, are only the 
means through which this great end is to be gained ; and it is only 
when viewed as subservient to this grand result, that we begin to com- 
prehend the true design of history — nor till then shall we be able to 
form any just conception of the object manifest in the past existence 
of our race. 

This moral elevation and progress contains the principle of unity, 
which lies far beneath the apparent confusion of human events, and 
is BO other than the end which the Deity himself proposed in the crea- 
tion of man. 

The magnitude of the subject forbids, in a brief sketch like the pre- 
sent, anything more than a rapid glance at some of the principal facts 
of man's history, any one of which, if properly treated, would require 
a volume to do it justice. After the Deluge has swept from the earth 
both the monuments and the crimes of the antediluvian world, and 
man again commenced a career, the consummation of which the eye 
of the Omniscient One can alone discern, take your station upon the 
mountain range that divides Central Asia, and look off on the horizon 
of nations, as they lie spread in a semi-circle around you. 

China, on the east, has remained, nearly to this day, an almost in- 
scrutible mystery. With an antiquity shrouded in fable, though her 
oldest authentic historical records extend no farther back than the 
Trojan War ; with neither hereditary priests nor hereditary nobles, 
until near the Christian era ; in possession, at an early date, of the 
rudiments of those arts and inventions which have contributed so much 
to the progress of Europe, through the long lapse of ages, in which 
others have discovered and improved what she had known of old — 
China has yet remained a moral icicle — a soulless statue. Her 
government, based, as it is, upon the " paternal theory" of Confu- 
cius, in which the Emperor is supposed to hold the same relation to 
the State as a father does to his children, has, of course, made the 
monarch a despot, and his subjects slaves. Being, also, the High 
Priest of the nation* he was, at once, the vicegerent of the gods, and 
the incarnation of absolute authority. 
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So rigid has been this principle of Chinese civilization, so frozen 
into form are the very thoughts of this singular people, that, though 
repeatedly overrun by the Nomadic tribes, which wander through the 
vast deserts that lie along her northern boundary, the mass of the con- 
querors have invariably been absorbed into the body of the conquered ; 
and while office and honor remained with the victors, no change, until 
recently, has ever been perceptible, either in the ideas or customs of 
the vanquished. 

Combine this peculiarity of the Chinese with their persistent Pagan- 
ism, together with their complete and systematic isolation from the 
** outside barbarians," and we see, at once, a part of the reason, at least, 
why nearly one fourth of the earth's millions have, as yet, done so little 
towards the moral advancement of man. 

India, on the south, of higher antiquity, perhaps, than China, with a 
primitive philosophy ascending to an epoch so near the Deluge, and 
marked by such a grandeur of conception, ** that in listening to the 
Vedas, one seemed to hear the echo of a great voice which sounded 
out in the primeval world f yet, cursed with her system of caste, which 
virtually has prohibited any advance, India, with all her philosophy, 
and all her civilization, has been but a zero in her influence on human 
progress — the extension of Budhism over Asia, about the middle of the 
first century, being the sole outward influence she has exerted during 
an existence of over three thousand years. 

Through Egypt, on the west, the civilization of the East came in 
contact with Europe ; and although a flourishing kingdom in the time 
of Moses, in which the authority of the monarch was restrained by 
law, yet the same system of caste buried her science in the bosom 
of the sacerdotal order. Thus, she made her vast store houses of 
knowledge nearly useless to herself, and though furnishing a treasury 
from which the sages of antiquity may have drawn, still her impress 
upon humanity seems to be but faintly visible through the few scattered 
colonies which she reluctantly sent forth. 

Ninus founded an empire in the plains of Assyria, which flourished 
a thousand years, handing down to us the bare record of its existence ; 
while, under the guidance of the Deity, a peculiar people took possession 
of the hills of Palestine, whose moral influence will be as enduring as 
time itself. That light, which so soon went out in darkness, amid the 
moral desolation of the surrounding nations, nourished by patriarchs, 
prophets, and '* holy men of old," long burned among the children of 
Abraham, lighting up those distant ages with the pure rays of truth, and 
guiding man toward that great era when types and shadows became lost 
amid the clear blaze of a complete Revelation. 

Phoenicia, the great commercial nation of remote antiquity, through 
her colonies and her alphabet, gave the science of the orientals a Arm 
foothold in the west ; while Babylon succeeded Assyria, and Persia, 
Babylon, preparing the barbaric East for its first memorable onset upon 
Europe. 

Separated from Asia by the Egean Sea, and defended on the north 
by the ramparts of Thessaly, with a climate and soil adapted to de- 
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▼•lop the energies of man in the highest physical perfection, lay the 
Peninsula of Greece, the mere mention of whose name stirs the blood 
like a tmmpet, and whose deeds and arts have left an impress upon 
human intellect, enduring as the life of thought. 

The victory of Marathon was a triumph of knowledge over numbers ; 
it was a turn in the tide of conquest, which, heretofore, had been set- 
ting westward. The arts and arms of Europe were thenceforth to 
triumph over Asia. The preparation for a new epoch in man's history 
was rapidly drawing to a close. 

The philosophy, the literature, and the arts of Greece, those pecu- 
liarities in her national character, which, while they developed with 
wonderful rapidity her imagination and intellect, unfitted her, at the 
same time, to become the mistress of the world, are too well known to 
the scholar to justify more than a passing allusion. 

The great principle upon which the civilization of antiquity rests, 
was fundamentally wrong. In Greece, as in the rest of the ancient 
worid, the State was every thing — the individual nothing. The tWi- 
vidual existed J^or the State, and not tite State for the individual. Man's 
worth, as an immortal being, consists in the possession of those rights 
that give him value as an individual, and impart a dignity to his whole 
nature, however humble his position may be in the social order; but, 
in the blindness of Paganism, his individuality was regarded as nothing, 
when compared with the glory of his native city. Consequently, the 
most outrageous tyranny, and a total violation of the dearest social and 
civil relations, were cloaked under the name of patriotism. This sys- 
tem, destructive as it was of man's highest interests, did not want ad- 
vocates ; for among its defenders are to be found even such philosophers 
as Plato and Aristotle. The laws of Sparta and the government of Athens 
bear this great fact stamped full upon their front. The Democracy of 
Athens, where thirty thousand citizens ruled three hundred thousand 
slaves, and her narrow civil policy, which made her the tyrannical 
mistress of a tumultuous confederacy, rather than the enlightened head 
of a confederate Republic, rendered her downfall certain ; and the laws 
of Lycurgus, fitted only for a single city, and a peculiar people, could 
not rescue Sparta from the fate of her more cultivated and polished 
rival. 

With Alexander at her head, Greece rolled back the tide of war 
upon Asia, thus carr3ring a knowledge of her arts and language from 
the Propontis to the Indus. But the vast empire of that great conqueror, 
held together by no common bond of unity, was partioned among his 
generals, and prepared to become an easy prey to that mighty power 
BOW gradually gathering force upon the banks of the Tiber. 

Rome, with her stem morality, her exalted patriotism, her iron will, 
was trained from infancy to conquest ; and in the construction of her 
government, as well as in the spirit of her people, she foreshadowed 
that destiny which was so gloriously realized in her three hundred tri- 
umphs. Rome became mistress of the world, and her colossal empire, 
with its front of iron and feet of clay, exhibited, on a gigantic scale, the 
organic weakness of ancient civilization. 

VOLiX. 15 
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When, through the extension of the Roman power, the old land- 
marks were obliterated, and Patriotism became but a name ; when 
people of every clime and tongue, of every religion and no religion, 
bowed the knee to Caesar, man came to a pause, and progress 
ceased. The mission of ancient civilization was at length accomplish- 
ed. The arena was now ready, and Providence disclosed the great 
design which, amid the convulsions and rage of contending nations, had 
been steadily advancing to its consummation. Revolution after revo- 
lution had disheartened the statesman ; a deep-seated corruption per- 
vaded the whole empire ; while, too wise for superstition and too weak 
for philosophy, even if she were able to direct him, man anxiously look- 
ed for some guide, to tell him whence he came and whither he was 
going. When, to every human eye, impenetrable darkness seemed to 
be settling down upon the history of our race. He, to prepare for whom 
empires had risen and passed away. He whom prophets foretold, and 
God himself had promised, came to rescue humanity from the moral 
midnight of despair — Jesus Christ appeared on earth as the Saviour of 
the lost. 

Ass3nria, Persia, Greece, Rome, each in their various tongues, re- 
iterate the truth, that mere human philosophy is utterly powerless to 
save man from the deepest moral degradation ; but, in the history of 
antiquity, we may trace the hand of an overruling Providence, guiding 
events, seemingly the most discordant, gradually onward to that long 
designed consummation, the advent of the Redeemer. If a dispensa- 
tion of temporal rewards and punishments, in which divine justice 
overtook the offender in the immediate presence of the people, failed 
to preserve the chosen nation from rebellion and idolatry, need we 
wonder at the long course of preparation necessary to fit mankind for 
the reception of a spiritual Christianity. 

There enters, at this point, a new element into civilization, which 
forms the great antagonism between ancient and modem history. This 
is the Christian element While the entire civil and social relations 
of the one were based on the principle that the individual is merely 
an integral portion of the State, the other considers man in the true 
dignity of his nature as an immortal existent, whose brief residence 
here was intended only as a state of trial, in which to decide his des- 
tiny for the unchanging Hereafter. Man, now conscious of his high 
origin and inherent dignity, appears under a new relation, and claims 
a new regard. He first asserts the right of conscience and next of liberty. 
Who will dare deny him the first, while the progress of intelligence 
and principle are rapidly strengthening his hold on the last ? This is 
the distinguishing feature of modem civilization, and from this, as from 
the living spirit, springs the life of the present aspect of humanity. 

But, though man's relations to his Maker, and to eternity, were the 
great truths which revelatioi^ was commissioned to enforce, still it re- 
quired the lapse of centuries to raise him from his degradation, and pre- 
pare him for that steady progress which we now so happily behold. 
Christianity, indeed, appeared, but the work was not complete. The 
habits and feelings of ages cannot he uprooted in a day ; and when, 
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after ten most bloody persecutions, nnder snccessiTe emperors, Con- 
Btantine quenched the flames of Pagan fury by uniting Church and 
State, there was not sufficient vitality in the Roman empire, even when 
aided by Christianity, to react against the degrading influence of an 
absolute despotism and a corrupt civilization. Europe would have 
sunk into the same fatal lethargy that, for a thousand years, enchained 
the soul of the Eastern Empire, had not Providence prepared a bitter 
but eflectual remedy for the living death that threatened man. 

The barbarians, issuing from the Hercynian forest, swept over Eu- 
rope like a flood. Odoacer, chief of a barbarous horde from Pomera- 
nia, seated himself on the throne of the Cssars. Roman law gave 
place to the feudal system, in which each petty chief became lord of 
his narrow domain, and, in isolated independence, rendered merely 
a nominal service to his suzerain, the king. In the simple habits, the 
manly independence and love of liberty, which so strongly marked the 
German race, lay the regenerating principle, which infused new vigor 
into man, while the feudal system, a remedy desperate as the disease 
it was used to counteract, contained, in itself, the elements of its own 
destruction. 

As long as the social] elements existed in that state of repulsion, 
which so strongly marked the middle ages, all progress was impossible. 
Mind must be brought in contact with mind, before man, from his very 
nature, can even hope to advance. But there were causes in opera- 
tion, which were steadily bringing about this last result. The constant 
struggles of the kings with their nobles, and the vast ambition of the 
Papal See, powerfully tended to overthrow those barriers which se- 
parated man from his fellows ; and they prepared an arena, where 
truth, armed like the youthful shepherd, with a simple sling, might 
contend with superstition, backed by power, and win the victory. 

The kings labored to fortify their power against the encroachments 
of the nobles, while the papacy, guided by the genius of Hildebrand, 
was rapidly advancing toward the spiritual and temporal control of 
Europe. The Crusades, designed by the Popes, to render their power 
forever unassailable, in reality, only weakened the feudal system, by 
cutting off that stern Nobility which so long held the Monarchs in awe ; 
while the increase of commerce, the rise of the free cities, and the im- 
munities granted to the commons, as a defense against the power of 
the Barons, by breaking up the moral isolation in which the mass had 
so long lived, were preparing anew the arena for the next great epoch 
in human progress. The fdl of Constantinople, and the revival of 
letters, consequent upon the dispersion of the Greeks over Europe, 
aided by the active and inventive spirit of the fifteenth century, were 
the precursors of that event which has so strongly marked the present 
aspect of modem civilization. 

When the Roman See, regardless of the low mutterings of the ap- 
proaching tempest, had, through her shameless traffic in indulgences, 
opened paradise to crime for money, and filled her treasury with the 
" price of blood,'' then, the Saxon spirit was aroused— Luther spoke, 
and Europe trembled. The fetters, forged and riveted by the skill and 
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craft of centuries, at that moment fell fiom enfranchised mind. Man 
heard the call, for a Greater than Luther was speaking to his soul. 
Liberty of conscience was the banner cry of freedom — the right of 
private judgment was the rallying point of the Reformation. From this 
great principle issued that flood of light, which has changed the entire 
&ce of society. The intellect of man, released from ^e slavery of 
superstition, expanded with an energy which persecution might retard, 
but could not wholly destroy. This great revolution in human thought 
did not, however, advance unopposed. The sword and the Inqusition 
produced their purposed results in Spain, Austria, and Italy, while the 
order of the Jesuits waged desperate warfare with freedom in the re- 
maining countries of Europe. The peculiar character of the French 
was ever opposed to the Reformation ; while the force of standing 
armies, the genius and energy of Richelieu, and the perfidy of Louis 
Fourteenth, quenched in blood that feeble flame which still flickered 
on the altars of the Huguenots. 

In Holland, Switzerland, and Protestant Germany, the principles of 
religious liberty found a more congenial soil ; and Sweden, tnrough 
the heroic Gustavus Adolphus, traced with her sword those lines which 
have marked the territorial position of the Catholic and Protestant 
countries since the peace of Westphalia. The power of the kings 
and feudal nobility, but, more especially, the existence of standing 
armies, and the absence of any middle class in the social system, were 
the great reasons why the Reformation remained so long stationary on 
the Continent. It was reserved for the Anglo-Saxon race to esdiibit 
the full meaning of its principles. 

England, defended by her geographical position from those tide 
waves of military fury which bave so often desolated the rest of Eu- 
rope, was peculiarly fitted for the part she was to act in the great 
drama of human progress. The ancient proprietors of the soil, and the 
conquering Saxons, blessed by the institutions of Alfred, and filled with 
ideas of feudal independence, were crushed by the Norman invader 
down to one common level. The peasant and the noble became alike 
the serfs of the victors. The descendant of the Sax6n knight at Hast- 
ings, tilled the lands of his sires beside the serf who once fed in the 
hsdls of his fathers. The intense hatred generated by the oppression 
of the conquerors lasted through centuries ; and from the vanquished 
Saxon there rose that middle class, by which England has been so 
widely distinguished from every other people in Europe. The war of the 
Roses destroyed the power of the feudal nobility, and smoothed the 
way for the entrance of the principles of the Reformation. It was in 
a soil, thus prepared, that these principles took root ; and in the manly 
courage, the stem resolve, the self-sacrificing devotion of the Puritans, 
the Anglo-Saxon element of the British character stands out in bold 
relief. No standing army existed in England to check freedom of 
opinion, and the attempt to form one by Charles cost that infatuated 
monarch his head. 

To the Puritans, we owe the deep foundations of this Western 
Republic ; and it is to the conservative influence of their principles 
alone, that gires ground of hope in the great struggle yet to come. 
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They fled to these western shores, to secure to themselves and to their 
children untrammeled liberty of conscience ; and the pen of the im- 
partial historian will record that, whatever may have been their faults, 
they were the faults of the age, while their virtues were peculiarly their 
own. To their eternal honor will it be said, 

** Hiey left mifltained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God." 

The French Revolution is the last great epoch in the history of man. 
Having its birth in the infidelity and oppression of preceding genera- 
tions, it swept over Europe like a whirlwind, overturning the institu- 
tions of the past, and confounding in one common ruin both the vir- 
tues and the corruptions of accumulating ages. It is the precursor of 
a great change in the government of the world. Power is now passing, 
and will continue to pass, from the grasp of the few into the hands of 
the many. In the spirit of Democracy is found the key to the history 
of the nineteenth century. The terrors of this fearful struggle are 
deeply graven on our memories ; but the final results of that convul- 
sion are yet concealed behind the veil of the future. 

Glancing back along the line of this world's existence, who will de- 
ny the moral progress of man ? It is seen in the changed aspect of 
society* Patriotism, which, among the ancients, meant little more 
than devotion to the city of their birth, is now succeeded by a far-reach- 
ing philanthropy. Purified and elevated by a spiritual Religion, mail 
is beginning to recognize his brotherhood with man. Genuine benev- 
olence is moving in its power over the nations, and exalting de« 
graded humanity to its original greatness. But, on the horizon of 
the future, there are clouds that portend the coming storm. There are 
elements at work in society, which power may be able for a time to 
repress, but can never wholly destroy ; and the attempt to repress these 
aspirings for a higher destiny, will surely be followed by a terrific ex- 
plosion. There are feelings in man's bosom, no matter how degraded 
ne may be, which will, ere long, find an utterance. From many quar- 
ters — from Ireland, from England, and from our own land, may be 
beard low moaning voices, which are harbingers of the tempest. He 
who loves mankind is summoned once more to the conflict. I^t him 
go forth with the conviction that intelligence and principle are the only 
safeguards of liberty ; that in the virtue of a people lies the sole se- 
curity for a rational freedom. Let him be impressed with the 
great truth, that in the brotherhood of humanity is to be found the 
only sure basis of national felicity ; and as the thoughtful student of 
history traces the footsteps of Providence through successive centu- 
ries, let him feel that, even now, far removed from the din of battle, is 
anodier Witness of the conflict, whose hand is ever guiding the destiny 
of nations to a determined consummation. Let him not despair when 
the contest between truth and error, between freedom and despotism, 
shall seem to be doubtful — for to Him there is nothing doubtful or un- 
certain ; but rather, with faith and joy, may he recognize the great law 
of human progress, and know, with absolute assurance, that God also 
IS IN History. 
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RAMBLIN6S IN ITALY. 

** Salve, magna pareng frugum, Satumia tonua, 
Magna Tirihn/* — ^Viao. 

Whoever crosses the Simplon, cannot fail to be most agreeably im- 
pressed with the first view of Italian scenery, as he descends from the 
rugged Alps into the sunny vales of Piedmont. This celebrated 
mountain pass, the highway of Hannibal and Napoleon, abounds in 
scenery, romantic and sublime. The road ascendn very gradually. 
Winding its way beside precipices, and crossing frightful ravines, it 
pierces for hundreds of feet the solid rock, laden with avalanches above, 
and worn by the rushing torrent below, till reaching a point where 
neither larch, nor fir, nor the hardy pine can flourish, where glaciers 
and snow-peaks fill the eye, it descends into valleys, enlivened by the 
shrill notes of the Ranz des vaches, and enters the rich plains which 
border the *' Garden of Europe." Behind, rises the broad black front 
of the mountain, its head turbaned with clouds — before, luxuriant fields, 
rich in vines, festooned from the mulberry trees, plantations of rice 
and buckwheat groves of Spanish chestnut and olive, burst upon the 
view, and remind us of the fair Hesperia. 

Instead of the fair face and flaxen hair of the Swiss, a diflferent race 
appear — " a people of fierce countenance," covering their dark eyes 
with the slouched sombrero. Soon we reach the shores of Lago Mag- 
giore, with the charming Isola Bella, and other fair islets, resting, like 
water lilies, on its bosom, but pass them by with a lingering look, to 
visit the capital of Lombardy. 

Twas late, one evening in October, when I entered Milan, in com- 
pany with an English barrister, my compagnon dc voyage as far as 
Venice. One of the passengers was a jovial friar, with a twinkling eye 
and a fine voice, who cracked jokes and sang snatches of opera music. 
When the beggars, as numerous in Italy as the poplars which skirt the 
roads, besought his reverence in piteous accents for charity, " Carita, 
per Vamor di Dio" he freely gnve them — his blessing. He pointed 
out to us the amphitheatre, built by Napoleon for his devoted subjects, 
and the magnificent arch which terminates his Simplon road. The 
diligence rolled smoothly into the well lighted streets gay with shops, 
upon a carriage way of granite, laid in double wheel tracks. Numbers 
were abroad, going to the opera, or lounging in the caffe, and every 
third man seemed an Austrian soldier, conspicuous in the white im- 
perial uniform, and wearing a look of superiority, which the poor 
Milanese vainly endeavor to resent. Lofty houses rose on either side, 
massive as fortresses, and defended in the lower story by iron gratings. 
We were not sorry, after a long day's journey, to alight in the arms of 
a gigantic porter, in the spacious court of the Hotel Royal, and dream 
of distant home in its airy apartments paved with tesselated marble. 

Next morning, the chime of convent bells waked us to a hasty break- 
fast, and soon after, I found myself in the aisles of the beautiful marble 
cathedral, second only to St. Peter's, in company with a young Eng- 
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lish lady, listening to the serrice. Chaplains and scarlet-robed canons 
were chanting the mass, while silrer censers flung sweet incense 
upon the air, and the rich windows glowed like ruby clouds at sunset. 
My fair companion had passed some time in Milan, and from the roof, 
bristling with its forest of statue-crowned pinnacles, we studied to- 
gether the plan of the city. The far Alps, crested with rose-tinted 
snows, and o'ertopped by Monte Rosa's glittering peak, encircled the 
northern horizon, like a crescent rim of frosted silver. 

We spent some few days pleasantly in exploring the city, then cross* 
ing the bridge of Lodi, and stopping to breakfast at CremontL fidiUs^ we 
entered Mantua, a ruined city, with great gloomy squares, forlorn 
churches, and deserted palaces. It is very strongly fortified by four 
lines of circumvallation. Two or three statues remind the scholar of 
Virgil, whose birthplace, the suburb of Andes, is a mile or two distant. 
A few soldiers, phests and beggars, who manage to vegetate here, are 
almost its only inhabitants. The Via Emilia, which leads from Milan, 
guided us to Verona. When we arrived, there was a novel exhibition 
going on in the ancient amphitheatre — a sort of daguerreot3rpe imita^ 
tion of the Roman games. In the morning, a band of trumpeters pa- 
raded the streets, followed by girls on horseback, and men in antique 
chariots, to announce the shows. In the afternoon, the people flocked 
to the amphitheatre, and witnessed athletic exercises and feats of 
horsemanship. Just before leaving Verona, I ran to see the tomb 
where Friar Laurence is thought to have watched beside Juliet. It is 
in the garden of a monastery — a rude sarcophagus, with air holes and a 
candle socket. My legal friend, devoid of romance and quite incredu- 
lous, preferred a stupid newspaper to a sentimental reverie. We set 
out for Padua, at midnight, in a long train of diligences, with a mounted 
escort and glaring lights, tbat made us think of banditti, and recalled 
some of the nocturnal scenes in Gil Bias. We found the town in great 
conmiotion. A splendid suite of Conversazione rooms had just been 
opened, and half the literati of Italy were there. Several years had 
been spent in preparing the apartments. One was fitted up in the 
ancient Grecian style, another as a Roman hall, and another after the 
manner of the middle ages. 



As we sail from the little port of Fusina, over the shallows of the 
Adriatic, Venice rises upon the enchanted view-*a mighty capital, with 
lofty domes and towers, moored upon the placid waters, its picturesque 
outline strongly marked on the blue horizon. 

The shallow Laguna is crowded with barges of fruit, and black gon- 
dolas, threading their swift way, by the impulse of a single oar, through 
the three or four hundred canals which intersect the city. 

The Grand Canal winds, in the form of the letter S, through rows 
of noble mansions, whose porches and stairs are washed by its wave. 
How glorious was the olden time, when these palaces were the abode 
of beauty and power — when the golden-beaked gondola, sparkling with 
gems and the lustre of brighter eyes, glided over the waters, and, by 
the torchlight, conveyed " knights and ladies fayre" to some gay revel ! 
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But '* the 800I of the city is fled," the harbor is filling with sand, aid 
the palaces are sold for the lead that covers them. The Doge's Palace 
fronts upon the open Laguna, and attracts the eye by its imposing facade 
and oriental air. The style of its architecture is that so characteristie 
of Venice — a mixture of the Saracenic with the Grecian and Gothic, 
possessing a barbaric magnificence, *' grand, gloomy, and peculiar." 
Crossing its inner court, we ascend the Giants' Stairs, and gaze with 
interest at the highest step, where the Doge Marino Faliero wai 
crowned and executed. The Lion's mouths gape beside the grand 
entrance, no longer fed by secret denunciations. It fills one with 
melancholy to follow a dull, automatic guide through the rast and 
gloomy halls where the mighty once sat enthroned. One room there 
is, which cannot be entered without a shudder — the Chamber of the 
Council of Ten. At one end is the tribunal, where the Doge presided, 
with the ten ranged in a semi-circle before him. Thi accused, brought 
from the prison across the Bridge of Sighs, were arraigned in thie 
awful presence, which the gloom of black hangings, and dim tapers, 
made yet more OTerwhclming. If convicted, they never returned to 
the prison, but lingered out wretched lives in cells, beneath the scorching 
leads, or in stifling sub-marine dungeons — the ** Piombi" and '* Pozzi," 
graphically described by Silvio Pellico. The bow-string and guillo- 
tine rid the Republic of its victims, and any Capuchin friar, picked up 
in the lone streets at midnight, and brought hither blindfold, shrived 
the wretched souls before they were thrust into eternity. 

The Piazza of St. Marc, enclosed on three sides by arcaded build- 
ings, and terminated on the fourth by the Cathedral, presents the most 
brilliant coup d^mil in Venice. Italians are seen gesturing and chatting 
with Greeks and Armenians, in richly-laced dresses, and the grave 
Turks and Arabs, with long beards and turbans and flowing robes are 
grouped together, seeming, by their dignified deportment and distin- 
guished air, the aristocracy of Nature ! At evening, they hold a divan 
beneath tents, smoking the long hookah, and playing chess, with cups 
of coflTee or sherbet before them. Fair Venetians, wearing the long 
white veil, flit across the square, and the ear catches the sound of their 
musical voices and their pretty dialect. Dark-robed magistrates and 
priests move with a stately step among the inferior people. The church 
of St. Marc, if church it can be called, appears rather like a mosque 
or temple, with its glittering domes and minarets and slender columns. 
From one of its arches, the winged lion of the Piraeus looks out upon 
the sea, and the four fiery steeds, wrought in bronze by Lysippus, that 
have graced the triumph of many a conqueror. A lo(\y Campanile or 
belfry tower rises before the church, from whose summit Galileo watch- 
ed the stars. From this point the city seems divided by a network of 
silver into a thousand islands, and the churches appear Uke rocky islets 
rising from the sea. In the days when Venice was 

" The revel of the earth, the masque of Italj,*' 
and when 

" The exhaustless East 
Poured in her lap adl gems in sparkling ihowen,'* 
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Us Piazza, covered with a painted awning, hang with embroidered 
tipeatry, and spread with the richest carpets of the East, was meta- 
■orphosed into a vast saloon, where the Senate received and royally 
mtertained princes. 

Imagine Venice by moonlight. The soft radiance, reflected from 
the sea, while it kindly conceals the havoc of Time and adversity, im- 
[Murts to each noble structure an air of mingled sadness and grandeur 
irhich touches the soul. A thousand dancing lights gleam upon the 
iraters, and the strains of evening serenaders are caught and imitated 
Vf the responsive voice of many a gondolier, while the soft plashing 
if the oar, and the rippling of the waves against marble palaces, lull the 
niBd into dreamy forgetfulness. Before the sober morning light dispel 
ibe pleasing illusion, let us bid " good night to Venice.'* 

One of the disagreeable circumstances of traveling in Italy is the 
innoyance, not to say expense, resulting from the passport regulations. 
k carriage never enters the gate of the most contemptible town, but a 
ierce looking militaire with moustache and braggadocio air, thrusts his 
lead through the window, to demand the ** passaparto,^^ Then follows 
I detention of half an hour, and if any word be mis-spelt, the traveler is 
soolly told to go back a hundred miles and have it made comme ilfaut, 
iny remonstrance is answered by an Italian shrug of the shoulders, 
ma a most lack-a-daisical expression of countenance. I found myself 
mce in an awkward situation on account of an omission, though happily 
he affair terminated without much difficulty. At Padua, I had engaged 
i caleche to Ferrara, and on leaving before day-break I was astonished 
It finding another passenger already seated, for the rascal vetturino had 
ieceived us both with the idea of traveling alone. My companion, 
lowever, proved to be agreeable and intelligent, an Englishman appa- 
vntly from his conversation and manners, though his dark features 
irere quite Continental. He smoked the most fragrant Turkish tobac- 
so, had traveled in Syria and Arabia, spoke severed modem languages, 
md readily translated some Greek verses, written on the walls of an 
nn. We came to the banks of the Po, a swollen, turbid river, the 
argest in Italy, and ferrying over in a crazy skiff, landed, after a peril- 
ma voyage of ten minutes, in the dominions of his Holiness the Pope. 
I party of soldiers surrounded and took us prisoners, and we remained 
a a little den till the passports were examined. Mine should have 
»e«n signed at Venice, and finding that I was a heretic, they desired 
M to return and have it * approved,* which I fiatly refused to do. Finally 
he matter was compromised by my writing a very reverential letter to 
Cardinal Somebody, at Ferrara, ending with the words, " I prostrate 
nyself before the sacred purple," a mere form, but indispensable. Mr. 
3., my companion, politely offered to see the Cardinal in person, and 

spent the afternoon in strolling about with a soldier and conversing 
ritli the people ; who, thinking perhaps that I might be a State crimi- 
lal, were very inquisitive. They were much puzzled when I disclaim- 
id being an Englishman, German, or Frenchman, and on hearing me 
ffoaottnce the single word ** Americano^'^ they started back in astoa- 

voi» z. 16 
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ishment and looked at me three times from head to foot, to see if I 
were not black, or like a cannibal. Towards evening a messenger 
came in with the passport, and I soon joined Mr. C. at grass-grown 
Ferrara, once a gay capital, the residence of Tasso's inamorata, the 
Princess Eleanor. Next day we traveled in a caravan through a dis- 
trict overflowed by the Po, now covered with floating houses and cat- 
tle, where the people seemed too lazy to do anything but drown. Mr. 
C. was quite alarmed, for the water rose about three feet above the 
road. He congratulated himself on being able to swim, but I excited 
his fears by suggesting that a wheel might come oflf, or the horses 
stumble, and launch us into the unfathomable depths. Fortunately we 
came all safe to land, and lunched that day on huge sausages at Bolog- 
na. Here my companion, escaped from danger, became quite friendly 
and communicative, and mentioned in the course of conversation that 
he was a Greek by birth, but a naturalized Englishman — so my curios- 
ity was satisfled and the mystery ended. 



As the tired pilgrim approaches the shrine of Mecca, as the lover 
enters the presence of her whom he has long and secretly adored, as 
the tired mariner beholds his native hills, so I, a voyager from distant 
lands, gazed upon the dome of St. Peter's as it loomed from the " dead 
sea" of the Roman Campagna, like Teneriflfe in the blue horizon. Af- 
ter a journey of four days, now catching the spray beside the shore of 
the Adriatic, now winding among the Appennine passes in all the ter- 
rors of a thunder storm, surveying the harbor and triumphal arch of 
Ancona, the " Santissima Casa'' of Loreto, and the narrow Rubicon, 
wearied with excitement, I was leaning back in a comer of the dili- 
gence and trying to dose, when a cry from the condottore — " Eceo, la 
cupola di San Pietro,''^ roused me. We were on a rising ground, and 
at the last post-house, fifteen miles from Rome. Crossing the Tiber 
by the Milvian Bridge towards evening, we passed through the Porta 
del Popolo into the Corso, — the great street of Rome, now thronged, 
not as of old, with chariots of war, nor trodden by the " gentes toga- 
tee," but with carriages conveying fair ladies to enjoy the fresh air after 
a siesta, and with myriads of crown-shaven, black-gowned, knee- 
breeched, shoe-buckled, cocked-hatted and thin-legged priests, scut- 
tling about in every direction, like the frogs of Egypt. After securing 
lodgings in the English quarter, near the Piazza di Spagna, a most 
retired and agreeable place, I climbed the Pincian hill, laid out by Napo- 
leon, in the most delightful drives, and shaded walks, and adorned by 
works of arts. From the summer-house of a private garden I saw the 
seven hills, and the verdant summit of Soracte, no longer *' nive can- 
didum," for the snow which fell in the time of Horace has changed to 
rain, and the Tiber flows the year around, unfettered by an icy cover- 
ing. Its stream is " flavus" exceedingly, not yellow, but tawny, and 
the water must stand six months to be drinkable. 

The modem lions of Rome, say the guide-books, must be visited be- 
fore the antiques, to be appreciatedi and the lion king first — St. Peter's. 
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Crossing the marble bridge of Adrian, adorned with statues on each 
mer, we front his mighty Mausoleum, now the castle of St. Angelo. 
Turning to the left, we advance a few hundred paces through a nar- 
row street into an oval space flanked by sweeping semi-circular colo- 
nades. In the centre stands a lofty Egyptian obelisk, between two 
magnificent fountains of porphyry. Before, rises the majestic front of 
the Basilica, with colossal statues of our Saviour and ' the twelve' upon 
its balustrade, and behind it, the towering dome whose cross aspires to 
heaven. We reach the Corinthian portico, stand still to look up, and, 
almost staggered by the vastness of the pile, rush to one of the doors, 
open it with intense expectation, and — are disappointed. The propor- 
tions of the interior are so perfect that one is quite deceived, and not 
till he marks the Lilliputian figures moving over the tesselated pave- 
ment, and measures himself with the infant cherubs, six feet high, and 
broad shouldered as Hercules, which support the fonts of holy water, 
does he appreciate its vast dimensions. He rapidly paces the nave, 
looks up into the dome opening like the vault of heaven, hurries on to the 
high altar which forms the " ultima Thule," then turning hastily round, 
surveys the whole with wonder. He sees the tombs of the Popes, 
and reclining upon one of them, a female figure, the work of Michael 
Angelo, so beautiful that a young Spaniard loved it, — the finest mosa- 
ics in the world, excelling in richness and depth of color all paintings — 
the tomb of St. Peter under the dome, covered by a lofty bronze cano- 
py, and perfumed by undying tapers, and the bronze statue of St. Pe- 
ter, as the Catholics afiirm, of Jupiter according to heretics, of both say 
the wags, for it represents the Jew Peter, Ascending to the roof by a 
broad spiral road, he sees upon its vast surface, where an army might 
encamp, huge towers, cupolas, and habitations for the hundred servitors, 
whose pride and industry keep the sacred interior free from spot or 
stain. He inspects the backs of the apostles, '* built up, in faith," of 
coarse stones, and then climbing higher, he mounts the stairs which 
wind between the walls of the double dome, bending his body in a 
concentric arch, and crying '* Excelsior,'* till he stands in the copper 
ball, five hundred feet in the air. Through its eyelet-holes he takes a 
view of Rome, and the Appennines stretching their long wall to the 
north. Father Tiber rushing into the Adriatic at Ostia, and the bound- 
less sea spotted with the white lateen sail. 

The palace of the Vatican, the residence of the Pope while the city 
is free from malaria, stands beside the Church. Its famous chapel La 
, Sistina has on its walls Michael Angelo's painting of the Last Judg- 
ment ; and, on Good Friday, the unrivaled choir of thirty-two singers 
here chant the mournful Miserere. Its galleries contain the finest 
picture" in the world, the Transfiguration, by Raphael. By good fortune, 
I gained admission to the private apartments of his Holiness. Among 
other elaborate and beautiful ornaments, the crucifix, wrought in bronze, 
or marble, or alabaster, is conspicuous in each room. There is one, 
the work of an ingenious monk, representing the frame convulsed with 
agony, which was carved from a human thigh bone. The noble halls 
of statuary, in the Vatican, should be visited by torch-light. Like 
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Promethean fire, it wakes the inanimate form into life. Here the 
Laocoon, with his sons, writhe amid the folds of two huge serpents — 
the Apollo Belvedere, not to be copied in clay, stands in an attitude of 
manly grace and dignity — and the Torso challenges our admiration of 
the art which could give life and expression to a mere human trunk. 

The three hundred and sixty-five Churches which adorn Rome, 
might alone employ the curious every day for a twelvemonth. Some 
are ancient temples, and strange legends are interwoven with their 
history. In the Church of Pilate, on the Capitoline hill, at the head of 
** the hundred stairs," there is a wooden Bambino, or infant Christ, 
which is said to have walked thither from Jerusalem, and to poesess the 
power of curing all diseases. A lady, who was very ill, sent for the 
image, and on recovering, she brought a fac-simile to the shrine, where 
it is kept in swaddhng clothes. It was the dead hour of night, and the 
holy father who had charge of the relics, snored mellifluously in an 
adjoining sacristy, when a thundering knock at the iron portal waked 
him in a fright. Trembling and shivering, he groped his way along 
the nave, with keys in hand, while the kicks and blows increased in 
violence. He had no sooner opened the door than in stalked the 
Bambino, marched to the shrine, sprang at a bound into his own place, 
kicked the intruder out upon the pavement, and lay down quiet as a 
lamb. He has since been kept under lock and key. " Do you believe 
that ?'' said my informant. Dr. R. of New York, to a youne advocate 
who told him the story. " Oh, yes," replied the other, " uie Church 
says so." But, though many thus relinquish their private judgement, 
Rome is filled with infidels and rebellious scoffers. The " prophet in 
his own country," though a sovereign prince, commands far less re- 
spect at home than abroad. The present Pope, Gregory XVI., is an 
amiable old gentleman of seventy, who won the triple crown by his 
own merit, and a warm patron of literature and art, passes his time in 
rest and quietness. I might have been presented to his Holiness, had 
he not taken it into his head to leave town one day, in three coaches, 
with an escort of dragoons, galloping furiously through the streets. 
The people fell on their knees, and the successor of St. Peter, taking 
snuff with one hand, blessed them with the other, as he hastened into 
his villa at Frascati. 

The festivals and ceremonies of the Church are celebrated with a 
splendor and magnificence which well become the place and the oc- 
casion. After the gay fooleries of the Carnival, when masquers and 
harlequins fill the streets, and ladies, from the balconies, pelt every 
passer-by with sugar-plums, and horses, let loose in the Corso, fly 
through the streets, goaded by a spur, and terrified by the shouts of the 
spectators, the solemnities of Passion week commence. The proces- 
sions of the cardinals and clergy, attending the Pope to St. Peter's, 
the impressive services, the unearthly music, the crowds of soldiers, 
priests, Swiss guards and ladies, and the papal benediction, on Easter 
Sunday, which draws all Rome into the vast Piazza, are followed by 
the entire illumination of the Church and its dome, the firing of cannon 
from St Angelo, and a display of fireworks, which brings back the day, 
and seems to wrap the Tiber in flames. 
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The Papacy alone has preserved Rome from utter ruin. The Coli- 
aeiini, ivy-crowned, appears, by moonlight, an almost perfect structure, 
yet half the palaces of the city have been quarried from its mountain 
mass ; and had not Benedict XIV . consecrated the pile, already hallow- 
ed by the blood of Christian martyrs, its walls might now have been 
scattered over the Campus Martins. The Pantheon, once a Roman 
temple, and the admiration of every architect, is now a Christian 
Church. Rome itself, consecrated by the shadow of St. Peter's cross, 
has more than once been spared by the barbarian invader. 

We will not attempt to describe the Roman Forum, which, bordered 
with temples, lined with statues, and bounded by the Capital, was once 
a theatre of Roman eloquence, where Caius Gracchus and the great 
Scipio moved the people. Triumphal arches and columns illustrate 
the names of Constantino, Severus, and the noble Antonine. It must 
be seen ; one must enter the presence, and contemplate the classic ruins, 
until 

" The heart rune o'er 
With tilent wonhip of the great of old." 

A Stranger in Rome is struck with the gravity of the people, one 
of the few traits which they retain of the original character. The 
lower classes possess a remarkable frankness and independence of 
spirit. The Roman women are called beautiful by those who admire 
brunettes, and their manners are graceful, and even fascinating. One 
fine afternoon, in company with Dr. R., I followed the crowd to the 
gardens of the villa Borghese, where games in the circus were an- 
nounced. It was the commencement of the Saturnalia. Cardinals, in 
scarlet robes and scull-caps, stood chatting with black-robed priests, 
who took snuff and shrugged their shoulders ; gaily dressed soldiers 
were flirting with dark-eyed girls, in long white veils and Roman bodi- 
ces ; finely formed peasants, in picturesque dress, and wearing the 
laced sandal, lay stretched on the turf ; the trumpets were sounding ; 
and at a given signal, horses galloped twice or thrice around the circus, 
with men standing on their backs. Next, a party of girls, in short 
dresses of white, decorated with ribbons and rosettes, bestriding their 
horses, entered the lists, and plied the whip vigorously, to the admira- 
tion of alL The victorious damsel, crowned with a wreath of laurel, 
entwined with flowers, was led round the circus, preceded by a band, 
to receive the congratulations of the admiring crowd. 

Fifteen miles from Rome, nestling among the hills, is Tivoli, the 
abode of Horace, a lovely retreat, overlooking Rome, the Campagna, 
and the sea. Here are the cascades of the *' headlong Anio," the grove 
of giant olives — " Tibumi lucus" — and the guides pretend to show the 
•ite of the poet's residence. The fairy temple of Yesta, encircled by 
Corinthian columns, crowns the brow of a precipice, and charms the 
«ye and mind with its beauty and associations, even more than the 
lovely scenery which surrounds it. In returning to Rome, we pass 
the spot where Palmyra's Queen dethroned, assuming the inferior dig- 
nity of a noble Roman lady, peacefully ended her days. A rich vine- 
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jvrd, where men were treading out grapes, surrounds the villa of 
Adrian, but its theatre, its temple, the miniature vale of Tempe, and 
other adornments of its vast pleasure grounds, may yet be distinguished. 
But, bidding adieu to these scenes, and leaving tne palaces, with their 
treasures of art, the baths of Antonine and Caracalla, the studios of 
Thorwaldsen the Dane, and our countryman Crawford, to be described 
by the books, we pass from the ruins of old Rome, through the Pontine 
marches and Capua, to the Tine-covered hills and smiling shores of 
Campania Felice. 

*' See Naples and then die," says the old Italian proverb, and so 
thought I, while viewing from a lofty apartment near the clouds, the 
noble bay — ^the sun setting behind Capri, which crouched, like a lion 
with yellow mane, between the two headlands of the coast— Vesuvius 
rising on the left, amid curling wreaths of light blue smoke — ^and the 
city, with its castle, and royal palace, and spires, and squares, and 
gardens, lying beneath. The lazzaroni in red liberty-caps, with knee 
breeches, and natural tights of a mahogany color, basked in the sun^ 
and devoured long strings of macaroni. The boatmen rowed in from 
the islands of the bay, singing their lively barcaroles, and all was life 
and gayety. What a contrast to the sombre majesty of Rome — like the 
autumnal gloom of a primeval forest, compared with the " ethereal 
mildness" and brightness of a joyous spring ! 

I had often heard of the genius of the Neapolitans for abstraction, 
and was forcibly reminded of it one morning, by missing a handker- 
chief and purse while walking in the Castle square, which swarms 
with small, keen-eyed boys. Thinking, however, that a 'native 
American' could not be taken in twice, I pocketed some heavy copper 
coin, and calmly sauntered up and down, to invite the attention of un- 
wary youth. Whilst my attention was diverted for a moment by two 
lazzaroni assailing each other, as usual, not with blows, but abuse in 
the harsh Neapolitan dialect, the coppers vanished, and each " artful 
dodger" looked straight forward and demure, the picture of innocence. 
The most approved method of capturing these young delinquents, is to 
pin the handkerchief in the pocket, and when they begin to tug, to 
collar and cane the little villains. 

The environs of Naples are crowded with some of the most inter- 
esting objects and remains of antiquity. A railroad, skirting the bay, 
brings one in half an hour to the gate of Pompeii, twice entombed in 
the ashes of Vesuvius, and disinterred only in the last century. I en- 
tered with a party of Sicilian gentlemen, who were extremely polite 
in explaining the uninieWigibie patois of the guide. The narrow streets 
of the suburbs are lined with small buildings, containing cinerary urns, 
ranged upon stone shelves. Cicero, whose villa is shown in the city, 
speaks, in his letters, of sitting with a friend on a stone bench, near 
one of the gates. The bench and gate have been recognized, from 
the description. Within the walls, the streets widen, and the houses, 
built in hollow squares, of stone and thin brick neatly cemented, grow 
larger. In the loopholes, which served for'windows, bits of glass still 
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remain, secured by iron damps, and the deep ruts of chariot-wheels 
are seen in the pavement. The walls of private rooms are adorned 
with fine frescoes, and the pavement is wrought in mosaic. The most 
curious relics, in the shape of coins, trinkets, marbles, and rolls of 
pApyrus, are in the Museum at Naples, beside the Toro and Hercules 
Famese ; but we see the baths and ovens, the commills of stone, and 
oil jars, like those now used by the Italians, undisturbed in their places. 
The temples, and the amphitheatre, where the audience are supposed 
by some to have been surprised by a shower of ashes, are in per- 
fect preservation. It is the work of several hours to explore the streets 
and winding ways already uncovered, yet two thirds of the city are 
still in embryo. On leaving Pompeii, I walked rapidly towards the 
crater of Vesuvius, rising at the distance of two leagues. The road 
wound between high walls, and occasionally led through a hamlet, 
where peasants treading out grapes, and pouring the red juice into 
goat skins, enlivened their labor with true Neapolitan wit and gayety. 
Soon it dwindled to a path, through the luxuriant vineyards, which 
conceal the foot of the mountain. The ascent was intolerably fatigu- 
ing, and though it is but two miles, I was two hours in reaching the 
summit. Broad streams of lava encrust the surface, and, at every step, 
the foot sinks deep into the soil. The steep cone of the crater is 
formed of hard baked earth, so hot as to be disagreeable to the touch. 
Vesuvius is a model volcano, and the crater appears like a pie-dish, 
containing an inverted cup, hollow at either end. The walls of the 
cup are formed of piled masses of jasper-colored rock, and the interior 
of the dish is lined with lava calcined into every hue, and breathing 
sulphur. Snowy clouds encircling the mountain, hid the matchless 
landscape from my eyes, and I had half resolved to sleep in the crater, 
to enjoy the view at sunrise, when suddenly the mist whirled into the 
higher air, the sun burst forth, gilding the spires and white palaces of 
Naples, and flooding the sea and its verdant isles with rosy light. I 
descended on the opposite side in ten minutes, a distance it required 
an hour to climb, and reached the hermitage, where a chief and com- 
pany of guides pretended to be petrified at seeing me alone, as it is 
their interest to magnify the danger. After stumbling down the break- 
neck road leading to Portici, I broke a ten hours' fast by a hearty sup- 
Ser and a flask of sweet red wine, and then returned to Naples. Next 
ay, I visited Herculaneum, which, buried in liquid fire now congealed 
into solid rock, emerges but slowly from the bowels of the earth, 
though the spoils led by the people in their hasty flight, richly repay 
the toil of excavation. 

The favorite promenade at Naples, is the royal and truly paradisai- 
cal garden, which borders the bay for a mile, like the Battery of New 
York. One might fancy himself an inhabitant of Elysium while walk- 
ing, at evening, through its perfumed orange groves, adorned with 
graceful statues and cooling fountains, the glowing colors of an Italian 
sky contrasting with the deep blue of the heaving waters. The garden 
terminates at a little distance from the range of hills, encircling the 
city and bay, and pierced by the famous grotto of Posilippo, a loiiy 
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tunnel, half a mile in length, which has existed from time immemoiid. 
It leads from the bay of Naples to the bay of Bais. High above the 
yawning entrance is the tomb of Virgil, overgrown with ivy and myrtle, 
and crowned, most happily, by a single lasrel. It is a rude apartmeat 
of stone, and inscribed upon its walls appears his modest epitaph— 

« Mantoa me genoit ; Calabri rapaere ; tenet nime 
Parthenope. Cecini pasena, nira, ducee." 

Strange to say, Virgil is better known to the Neapolitans as a necro- 
mancer than as a poet. 

Leaving Naples at the dead hour of night, I walked alone through 
the gloomy grotto, and beside the shore, while the surging waves of 
the Mediterranean alone disturbed the stillness, and found myself at 
sunrise in the temple of Diana, at Bais. When Horace sang, Baie 
was the gay pleasure-capital of the empire, inviting luxury by its soft 
air and delightful scenery— 

<' Nnlliis in orbe nnns Bain pneliicet anuBnis." 

Now, its only charm is that of memory and association. 

It is the labor of days to explore this classic region, which Virgil has 
poetically described in the JSneid, as the scene of his hero's adventures. 
The port of Nfisenus, the Eljrsian fields, the lake Avemus, the en- 
trance into Hades, the Sibyl's grotto, and gloomy Acheron flowing 
within its cavernous depths, and the Mare Mortuum fill the eye almost 
at a glance, and leave the mind confused with a crowd of associations. 
The poet has beautifully colored those scenes, " lumine vestit purpureo," 
and the imagination must supply the defects of the picture which the 
hand of Time has marred. Retracing my steps from the blufl* promon- 
tory of Misenus, the limit of this classic ground, I visited the Grotto 
del Cane, *' the lungs of Pluto," a cave in the side of a hill, washed by 
the lake Agnano, which fills the crater of an extinct volcano. 
Not caring to see a wretched cur thrust, for the hundredth time, into 
the infernal vent, and dragged out half suflbcated, I stooped down and 
breathed the gas, which, taken in small quantities, exhilarates like 
champagne. At Puteoli, I saw the place where St. Paul is supposed 
to have landed two ages ago— a spot which, the guide said, was always 
inquired for by the English and American travelers. It is like emerg- 
ing from the shades of Posilippo into noonday brightness, to pass from 
regions shrouded in antiquity to the gay and brilliant life of Naples. 

But, in visiting the ruins of Paestum, even these scenes appear 
modem and of yesterday. A few hours' drive among the mountains, 
brings us near Salerno, within view of its noble bay, and the islands 
of the Sirens rising near the shore. A temple of Minerva once stood 
upon a neighboring promontory, dedicated by Ulysses, afler passing, 
like Eneas, the fatal isles in safety. Psstum is near the sea, in a 
desolate plain, filled with pools of water, and infected by malaria. 
Herds of black bufialoes, and a few cadaverous mortals tending ragged 
sheep, give a * deadly-lively' look to the landscape. Mount ^bumus, 
clothed with verdure, rises in the distance. All that remain of the 
once flourishing Posidonia, are the forms of three majestic temples, in 
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• ttuiy Doric ttyle, maasiTe and aimpla. They ware antiqaea in the 
Hia of Anguatua, and auppoaed to be coeval with the P3nramida. Ja* 
m and the Argonanta are fabled to have worshiped and left rotire 
faringa in them. The material ia yellow travertine marble, poroua 
I a aponge, but hard aa adamant. The frieze and entablature are al- 
oat perfect An awful atillnesa reigna through the city, only diaturb- 
L by the cawing of rooks and chirping aparrows, that build their neata 
. the crannies of the temple roofs. The solitary guide tracea the 
aa of the ancient wall, and the broken arch of a gateway. Little 
ckly-looking boys encounter the traveler, offering pieces of pottery, 
■namented, like Etruscan ware, with heada and figurea of animals, 
id bunchea of the twice-blooming roses of PoBstum — " biferi rosaria 
teati." 

The king of Naplea is, in point of size, the greatest monarch in 
Imope. Married to a fair little wife, his favorite amusements are 
Mff hunting and reviewing his troops, noted for their cowardice. 
Dreaa them as you please," said one of his generals, when consulted 
\M>vt a new uniform for the army, '* they will run away." I aaw them 
srforming evolutions, and engaging in a aham fight, on an elevated 
lain, overlooking the bay. No powder waa burned, but the king, on 
ituming, fired a few lucifers, and halted the army to light his cigar. 

Naplea boasts the largest theatre in the world, named after San 
lailo. It is filled only on gala days, when the people wedge them- 
ilvea into the pit, and the eye sees, with surprise, the six tiers of 
nea thronged with fair faces, and lighted by wax tapers. The distance 
tMn the stage makes the play a mere pantomime, and every one con- 
sraes with his neighbor in any tone he pleases. I went one evening, 
ith the expectation of aeeing the king and queen. The royal box 
raa brilliantly illuminated, and the courtiera, in gay dresses, stood 
ratting, but their majesties did not appear. The orchestra was well 
lined, and jdayed admirably, aa it always does in Italy, one of Ros- 
ini'a operaa. The singing, like the voices of the audience, was rather 
arsh. 

Afler passing a fortnight delightfully at Naplea, I lefl the bay in a 
*rench government steamer, and, paasing Civita Vecchia and Elba 
f moonlight, landed at Leghorn on the second day. 



" Of an the fairest oitiea of the earth. 
None are aa lair aa Flarence." 

We entered the western gate at dawn of day, as the peasants were 
ipairing in crowds from the villages to their daily work. The dili- 
ence rumbled through the broad, flagged atreets into the great square, 
ilant and deserted at thb early hour, but relieved by groups of colos- 
il atatuaiy, that aeem animated by the fire of Michael Angelo's genius. 

I lodged at a hotel, upon the Amo, which divides the city, and in 
iaw of the bridge where the Guelphs and Ghibbeb'nea first met in 
trife, and the husband of Bianca Capello was stabbed, at midnight, aa 
e lode to hia houae. The bank of the river ia a promenade, leading 
u 17 
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to an extensive pleasure-ground, thickly {Wanted with shade trees. I 
found some agreeable acquaintances among the young American artists 
at Florence. They took me to the studios of our countrymen, Power 
and the lamented Clerenger, who have won a reputation even in Italy. 
The former is quite the rage with the English, who show their good 
will by giving him liberal orders. We criticized the Saracenic cathe- 
dral, disfigured by an octagonal dome and gloomy interior, with white- 
washed walls, and admired the tall Campanile, by its side,^with its chim- 
ing bells and lofty windows. We stood in "Santa Croce's holy precincts," 
where Michael Angelo's remains repose, beside those of Galileo and 
Machiavel, and rambled through the park-like gardens of the Pitti Palace, 
where the great sculptor studied his favorite art, under the auspices of 
Lorenzo. They are laid out in the English landscape style, embellished 
with Italian taste, and perfumed with the fragrant flowers which Florence 
alone can boast* From Milton's window, in the monastery built on 
the hill of Fesol^, I viewed the queenly city, resting in the vale of 
Amo, like " a lily in a bed of roses." The Appennines enclose the 
landscape, which seems one continued grove and garden, sprinkled 
with white villas and spires peeping through the dense foliage. Mil- 
ton, in his fourth book, has pictured the view of Paradise from this 
scenery of Vallombrosa, 

<* Where the Etmrian shades 

High over-areh*d imbower.'' 
He loved to wander beside the Amo, under the shade of its poplars, and 
has interwoven with his own poetical creations many of these delight- 
ful scenes. 

Florence has many attractions for people of leisure and taste. Its 
galleries are the shrine of Beauty's goddess — 

" Venus herself, who, when dxd left the skies, 
Came hither f 

and, like the libraries, the palaces, and the museums of anatomy, are 
open to all. The government is mild and paternal, the society highly 
cultivated, and all the pleasures and resources of a capital may be enjoyed 
with the smallest means. The Buonaparte family live here, in re- 
tirement, and the ex-kings Joseph and Jerome, may be seen taking the 
air on fine afternoons, when the Grand Duke parades his coach and six 
through the Via Larga. No wonder that artists flock hither, to pass 
some of their delightful years. For half the cost of living at home, 
one may lodge in a palace, and be ' filled with good things,' and, mean- 
while, revel in the enjoyment of the beauties of Art and Nature. 

The day before leaving Florence, I took a last view of the city, from 
the opposite heights beyond the river, crowned by the church of San 
Miniato, and visited Uie observatory in Galileo's villa, where his 
leather-cushioned arm chair and rude oaken table remain as he left 
them. I journeyed on to Pisa, stood on the dizzy top of its leaning 
belfry tower, that threatens each moment to fall, and embarked at Leg- 
horn for Genoa. It was with a sad feeling that I looked, for the last 
time, upon the shores of Italy, sinking in me blue Mediterranean, nor 
did my spirits return till I heard the gay laugh and sprightly Toices of 
Frenchmen, on the quay of Marseilles. R. 
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THE SELF-DECEIVED. 

A VACATION mCIDIirK 

It wis tli0 summer racation. The bostliog scenes of Commence- 
ment were over, the old bell had ceased its shrill warning notes, and 
crowds of students, instead of seeking their accustomed haunts, were 
kurrying away from their cheerless and deserted rooms. Among those 
whose faces were lighted with the joyous anticipation of home-returning 
scenes and pleasures, was George Stuart, a clever, good-natured fel- 
low, full of frankness and generosity, though somewhat too sensitive 
and irritable. His home was a beautiful villa, on the banks of the Hud- 
son, where his father, a retired New York merchant, and now a whim- 
sical, amateur farmer, was spending his old age in rural pursuits. Mrs. 
Stuart, and two lovely daughters, composed the remainder of the 
family, and all were now looking forward to our student's return. 

George, as is usual with those of his frank and generous disposition, 
was keenly susceptible to the attractions of the fair sex, and his 
heart had become quite captivated by the dark, soft eyes of the grace- 
ful and much admired Laura Woodstock, a resident of New York, 
who had been spending the summer months of a previous year, in the 
beautiful ' city of Elms.' So many a romantic walk had he taken with 
her, and so many of his leisure hours had been spent in her company, 
that rumor already, among the unmarried ladies, announced it * a posi- 
tive engagement.' In New York, too, George soon managed to discover 
some hitherto sadly neglected relatives, whom duty prompted him to 
yisit in the vacations. Of course he met Miss Woodstock at church, 
at parties, in Broadway, and at last in her own parlor ; but the history 
of her conquest we will not give — suffice that it was complete, and 
George never knew but that she was in love with him. 

On arriving in the city then, instead of obeying the very urgent 
sdicitations of his sisters, that he should come home at once, he 
drove to the Astor, made an elaborate toilet, and then proceeded 
up Broadway. With a flushed face, palpitating heart, and other 
such symptoms of a lover's expectation, he rang at the door of 
an aristocratic-looking mansion, long enough to satisfy any reasonable 
man that nobody was at home. A servant from the next door, finally 
convinced him of that fact, by informing him that the family had led 
more than a month before ; he believed to go abroad. Perplexed and 
disappointed, George returned to the hotel, and was soon on his way up 
the Hudson. But the majestic river had lost its accustomed charms. 
Where had the Woodstocks gone ? was the problem he tried to solve, 
as he paced the promenade deck with a very vacant look. Could it 
be possible, that a being so amiable, confiding, and true-hearted, as 
Miss Laura would leave for ' parts unknown,' without even an intima- 
tion ! Many lugubrious thoughts had George on his passage, and when 
he came to the landing he was so absent-minded as to run against his 
dew old fathoTy without even recognising him. The warm grasp of the 
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old gentleman's hand he reUumed, however, with furious animation, 
after he had awoke from his reverie. 

*< Why, my son," said Mr. Stuart, with rather a wondering look, 
" why didn't you come home before ? Your mother's worrying 
her good soul for iear you're drowned, and Julia says you're in love, and 
now you act and seem to me a little cracked." 

George stammered out, in reply, the student's plea of indisposition. 

During the ride home, the old gentleman endeavored to amuse his ab- 
stracted son with a most elaborate description of several new improve- 
ments, especially a Gothic arbor which seemed to be his peculiar 
hobby just then, but getting no answer, leaned back in his seat and 
fell into a sound nap. They were now near home, and had passed one 
or two familiar old houses, in the outskirts of the little village, when our 
hero was waked from his dreams, by the tramping sound of the ap- 
proach of two gay riders, — a handsome young man, with quite a for- 
eign air, and a most graceful and beautiful horse-woman. He thrust 
his head out of the carriage, and those dark eyes met his for an instant. 
He could not be mistaken, but he was unrecognized, and the clear, 
merry laugh of the lady, as she turned to her companion, could be none 
other than her's. How did she come there ? Who was the gentleman 
with her ? George was completely mystified and chagrined. The cut 
might have been accidental. But then, if it were, who was that fine 
looking youth with the moustache, and how did he come into this part of 
the world ? 

" Father," he exclaimed, waking up the old gentleman, " who were 
those that just passed ?" 

" Six feet by ten for this arch," said the old gentleman, starting. 

'* Yes, yes, but didn't you see that lady and gentleman that passed 
on horseback ? a beautiful girl, very fair, on a black horse." 

" Well, I don't know ; black horse, eh ? I suppose it was Woodstock's 
horse, and may be his daughter, Julia's friend." 

" Oh, yes — Woodstock — I knew it — no — I mean, where do they 
live ?" 

" Why, I forgot to tell yon that Woodstock bought that large es- 
tate next to ours, — and lives there now." 

** Ah, good !" replied his son. '* But who's that tall gentleman with 
the dark moustache — who's he ?" 

" I don't know ; ask your sister Julia." 

The old gentleman noticed his son's embarrassment while speaking, 
but a new idea for the arbor having struck him, he went on to detail it, 
and the description lasted till they reached home. As they drew up to 
the porch of a beautiful cottage residence, tastefully surrounded with 
graceful trees, and commanding a view of the majestic river, Greorgo 
cecognized the dear familiar forms of home, summoned, by the sound 
of the carriage wheels, to welcome his return. Ere the carriage 
•iepped, a light, laughter-loving girl of eighteen came bounding forward 
to meet her brother, and the noise of the carriage steps was the signal 
lor the joyful bark of Nero, the house-dog, and the eager contest of two 
old domestics for the privilege of carrying " Mister George's trunk." 

^ Ah! you're come at last, George," said the caiefiil and tionUed 
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Bfoi. Stmit ; ** what did keep you ? How yon have grown ! I was so 
aaxious — ^yoor are well, I hope ?" After receiving Me mother's affec- 
tionate embrace, George eagerly saluted bis favorite sister Mary, who, 
when the first excitement of welcome was over, led him to his apart- 
ments, which her taste had selected and adorned. 

Seated once more at the tea-table, surrounded by his mother and sis- 
tora, home pleasures began in earnest, and our hero's love-lorn expression 
began to lighten up a little. His mother would monopolize the con- 
▼ersatioa by telling him as usual how anxious she had been. She had 
fimt supposed that he had been taken sick in New Haven, then that 
ke had fallen overboard, or was lost in New York, etc. Mr. Stuart, 
who, listening patiently, had anxiously awaited a pause, interrupted at 
length: — 

'* By the way, George, have I told you any thing about my arbor, 
perfectly unique, in true Gothic, finely situated — 'twill be done next 
week — design from Downing." 

The theme was inexhaustible, and the old gentleman would have 
parsued it, had not the quiet and affectionate sister Mary inquired, as 
•Qch sisters do, about George's standing and progress in College. 

'* Ah, yes !" said Julia, " and how are all the pretty ladies of New 
Haven — are you smitten yet ? We've one here, brother, — I must show 
jm Laura Woodstock. I told her you were coming." 

George colored a little. 

*' She is beautiful, George ; I know you will like her." 

He eat with nervous rapidity, and stammered out something about 
kairing met her, he believedj on the road. Julia looked hard at him and 
he was obliged most hastily to dispatch his tea, and hand his cup to 
lue mother. 

*' Julia," said Mr. Stuart, " you must tell George all about this lady ; 
he is very anxious to know, he was so much taken at first sight." 

This last sally, together with Julia's arch look, somehow or other 
caused cup and saucer to slip out of his hand ; which catastrophe gave 
his mother a moment's opportunity to change the subject. 

" Ah ! George, you're nervous ; I thought you were not well when I 
first saw you ; you have studied too hard." Mothers always attribute 
■tadents' ills to hard study. " I've been dreading the confinement of 
that college. You don't look as you used to do." 

** George is as well as I am," said Julia. " I know what the matter 
is. He has evident symptoms of poetic frenzy, and we shall soon find 
him inditing verses to his mistress's eyebrows. Such complaints are 
not uncommon in College, are they, George ? I don't believe his case 
is so very desperate — change of scene, amusements, and particularly 
tiding^ said she, archly, " will do wonders : and now that I think 
of it, we're to have a delightful sail on Friday, and you've come just in 
time to join us. Miss Woodstock is to be of the party. Oh ! she is 
soch a beauty, and quite a belle we hear, in New York. Did you ever 
see her there, George ? — though she is quite destitute of admirers 
op in this barbarous region — that is, except — but perhaps" — 

"Why, George, what's the matter with you," said Mary, noticing the 
change in his conntenance. 
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" Oh ! nothing — ^that is, I am not quite well, I belieye. Julia, why do 
you look at me 80 ? I think, Mary, we met the ladj you speak of, on 
horseback, riding with a gentleman ; who was he, do you know him 7" 

" What has the gentleman to do with you ?" said Julia ; " you seem to 
take more interest in the lady — ah ! she's a sad jilt." 

While George unconsciously sighed his sisters laughed, and he com- 
menced advocating the proposed party most strenuously. Could not 
the day be changed to Thursday ? That could not be, Mary suggested. 
Mr. Howard could not leave West Point till Friday, and Julia would not 
be disposed to give him up. George had now complete revenge in the 
laugh of his fafiier, and the very perceptible tinge in his mischievous 
sister's cheek. The loved old songs were eagerly called for and lis- 
tened to during the evening, while the old gentleman worked away 
diligently at a design of a northeast section of the arbor, occasionally 
explaining it in an incomprehensible way to Mrs. Stuart, who mean- 
while watched with a fond mother's look, the happy group. Just be- 
fore they parted for the night, Julia whispered in her brother's ear, — 
'* I know all ; take care that she don't jilt you." 

'< What ?" exclaimed he, but ere the monosyllable was uttered, she 
sprang away like a fawn. 

George thought over the scenes and hints of the day till a late hour. 

Next morning, after a breakfast at which he had been peculiarly si- 
lent and incomprehensible, he wandered forth in a contemplative mood 
in the direction of Mr. Woodstock's. His look was so lackadaisical, 
and his step so measured and slow, that the old gardener wondered 
** what could be the raison Misther George acted so quarely. Sure it's 
meselfs a thinkin' that he's studyin' the life out av him. Misther 
George, Misther George, wouldn't ye be likin to look at some thumpin 
big paches ?" 

*' In very good health, thank you, Patrick," said he, walking on ab- 
stractedly. The gambols of his favorite Newfoundland were unno- 
ticed, and the mortified animal hung its ears, and fell behind its master. 
Both man and dog looked as if part of a funeral procession. At last, 
Mr. Stuart catching sight of his son, overtook him, and with eager 
haste led the unwilling critic to his hobby. When they had neariy 
reached the famous arbor, the old gentleman carefully shielded his son's 
eyes from witnessing too gradually the astounding effect. But when 
they came within full view, and the hand was removed, George, instead 
of grasping his father for support or betraying any unreasonable excite* 
ment, languidly remarked, — 

*' Well, father, is this it ? well, it's very pretty. What's it good for ! 
What are you going to do with it ?" 

'* Going to do with it !" exclaimed his father indignantly, <' what's it 
good for ! Is this all you've gone to College for, you tasteless young 
scamp ? don't you see any architectural beauties ?— -there, just take this 
view, sir — ^there, what d'ye think of that ? did you ever see anything 
80 exquisitely Gothic ? — just such an affair as the old Saxons might have 
erected. See how perfectly symmetrical." Frank, however, saw no- 
thing in it but a heap of fantastic logs — but he attempted a profound 
admiration, which was such a desperate failure that jub father broke 
him short. 
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^ Welly well, tluifi enough ; now I just want you to help me raise 
due arch a little to see the effect ; there, that's it, up now — steady." 
George, howerer, was but an unskillful workman, he knocked a k>g out 
of its place, and down it came upon his father's toe. *< There, sir," said 
the old gentleman, limping round, "you may go now, youVe done 
enough. By Greorge, what's in the boy — I believe he's mad." 

George attempted to explain, but he could not express himself very 
coherently, and his father stopped him short by giving orders in a very 
excited way for the reparation of the damage he had occasioned. In 
none the better humor for his mishap, he wandered on through a little 
path in the woods in the direction of Mr. Woodstock's, until he came to 
a slight rustic fence which separated the estates, and pursued a path 
leading by its side. He soon reached a rippling brook flowing through 
an orchard in Mr. Woodstock's grounds. Here he paused and listlessly 
reclined in the shade of a huge oak. Grazing on the loaded trees of her 
father's orchard, naturally suggested to him one of Virgil's love scenes. 
So for half an hour he mechanically repeated, much to the amusement 
of the gardener who listened just over the fence,— 

" Sepibus in nottris parvam te rcMcida mala 
Dux ego vester eram vidi cum matre Icgcntam 
Jam fragile! poteram a terra cootiiigers ramos 
Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malua abstulit eiror V 

'* Beautiful," said he ; ** oh ! that it were real." He would gladly 
have brought her there to perfect the picture, but it was too early 
to call, and the painful presentiment, excited by what he had seen 
the at^emoon before, and confirmed by his sister's ominous whisper, 
still preserved its influence. '* Oh should it be so, I'd go with them on 
Friday and coolly drown myself in her presence." 

Scarcely had he said this, when casting his eyes towards the orchard 
he caught sight of a well-known symmetrical figure, gracefully moving 
beneath the laden boughs. He started ; poetry and truth had met to- 
gether — ^it was the consummation of his wishes, and he sprang to his 
feet and leaped the fence ; but suddenly pausing and yet keeping his 
eyes upon the scene as if fascinated, he stealthily returned and conceal- 
ed himself behind the oak. He was there, too. The same tall, 
handsome figure, with the moustache. Protected by the friendly oak, 
our hero marked well the studied politeness of his attentions to Miss 
Woodstock. With jealous eye he fancied that he detected an expression 
of tenderness and affection in the stranger's look. How George envi- 
ed his rival, and cursed his own fate ! But now the stranger, with his 
fair guide, sauntered down the little path which led directly by the oak 
to the river's bank. How our hero felt, as they drew nearer, chatting 
together most gaily, and with unmistakable tenderness, we will not say. 
As the stranger carefully handed her light, agile form over the little 
stream, Greorge ungenerously wished him a ducking, and afterwards, 
when he called her " Laura," he wished him drowned. As they pass- 
ed he listened breathlessly. 
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'* I think," said the lady, " a gentlemao, Mr. George Stuart, one of 
my old friends, has just arrived. He will probably call on me to-day." 

*' Aha ! one of your admirers, is it ? I shall be quite jealous.** 

George, who had shrunk up into as small a space as possible, 
behind the oak, now followed noiselessly afler, and dodging from tree 
to tree like an Indian, managed to elude their observation. They had 
reached the river, and were amusing themselves by watching the grace- 
ful movements of the various river crafl, when the stranger's gallantry 
sent him to the house to procure an umbrella, for the sun's rays were 
oppressive. Viewing this movement with a fierce satisfaction, Frank 
moved on steathily with a leopard's step, until he came quite near Miss 
Woodstock, who was standing with her face towards the river. He 
was unnoticed — another instant and he would have stood before her in 
all the dignity of ofiended pride — but, alas ! in taking the very last step 
he stumbled over a fallen tree, and found himself unintentionally at the 
feet of his faithless inamorata. This of course destroyed the tragic ef- 
fect of the anticipated scene, while mortification took the place of ma- 
jestic sternness he had assumed especially for the time. He picked 
himself up very hastily, and Miss Woodstock, assuming all her self- 
possession, though a smile was almost audible at his ludicrous appear- 
ance, approached, and with the greatest good nature, profiered her hand. 

" Why, Mr. Stuart," said she, " where did you spring from ?" 

Frank thought she meant to insult him, for not springing with more 
dexterity ; so he said nothing, but looked volumes. 

" Who," she continued, looking at his dejected countenance, '* who 
would have supposed that these woods were haunted by such sad, sober 
students ? Why, Mr Stuart, what is the matter with you ?" 

*' Is it for you to ask. Miss Woodstock ?" (he had before assumed that 
lover's privilege of calling her " Laura,") he replied, with some warmth, 
and then muttered something about being disturbed in his fondest 
dreams. 

'* Why, Mr. Stuart, what can you mean ? I am unconscious of 
having disturbed your dreams — ^have you been sleeping here under these 
Uees ?" 

George, supposing this another insult, replied that he could not have 
supposed that Miss Woodstock would jest with him in such a manner, 
under such circumstances, and begged her to reserve her sallies for 
another. 

** Ah," said Miss Woodstock, with a wondering look, yet smiling in 
her good humor, " I think I have now some faint comprehension of your 
meaning. Pray don't assume such a tragic expression, and I will ex- 
plain." 

" Pray don't trouble yourself," said George, with still greater serioos- 
ness. " It is of no consequence. Miss Woodstock ; I hope thai— may 
you — may you experience all the happiness" — 

" Then you won't hear me ?" interrupted she. 

George would have replied, but was prevented by the arrival of tht 
gentleman of the moustache, with a large umbrella. 

" Allow me to introduce Mr. Stuart." 
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" So MiM Woodstock insists upon adding insult to injury ; if 
farewell for eyer." Thus saying, our hero plunged into the woods, and 
was soon lost among the trees. Miss Laura was obliged, laughingly, 
to restrain the impetuosity of the stranger, who would fain have follow- 
ed and obtained satisfaction from the gentleman who had treated 
liim so cavalierly. Before George was fairly out of hearing, a loud, 
hearty laugh broke on his ear, which made him resolve to challenge 
the man who had added this last insult. 

George's gloominess that day was mysterious to all except his mis- 
chievous sister. His mother decided that he must leave College at 
once, and Mary tried, with a sister's solicitude, to divine the cause, but 
in vain. Julia, with well-assumed gravity, appeared equally anxious, 
and all saw that something was wrong. The sailing party now troubled 
him sadly. How could he avoid it ? He tried every excuse. Go he 
must, for Julia was inexorable. She had, soon after the unfortunate 
rencontre, met Miss Woodstock, as she was returning from the river 
side, and had been introduced to the handsome stranger. The morning's 
adventure was soon told, but instead of complying with Miss Wood- 
stock's desire that she should explain at once the matter to George, 
his fun-loving sister formed a plan to punish him a little longer, for his 
foolish and jealous impetuosity, to which Miss Laura, after much urg- 
ing, reluctantly consented. 

The appointed Friday at length came, and of all Frida3rs it seemed 
to Greorge the most unlucky. Avoiding his sisters, he employed him- 
self most assiduously in attending to sundry baskets, and fishing 
tackle, and followed by the old servant bearing them on his shoulder, 
soon made his appearance at the wharf, where a fairy little skiff lay, 
ready to receive the party. Old Gate's sagacious observations on the 
weather were treated with unwonted contempt by our ill-humored hero. 
Dem clouds look berry 'specious on the horizon, Mr. George." 
What do you know about the weather, Gate ? Be still, can't you ?*' 

The old servant turned away at this unexpected rebuke, muttering, 

Mr. George be berry cross to-day." 

All were so busy in getting aboard, and arranging matters, that 
George's petulance passed unnoticed, except by Miss Woodstock and 
Julia. She knew that a single word would have restored him to hap- 

Siness and good humor, and would have given it, but Julia restrained 
or. 

" Let him suffer a little longer the effects of his rashness," said she. 
** The sky will brighten after this gust of passion is over." 

Laura's heightening color told her friend how much she wished her 
sky could that day be cloudless, but she remained silent, and turned to 
the stranger, who handed her into the boat, looking very hard and know- 
ingly at George, who, seated in the bow, coldly saluted the party as 
they came, and then gazed into the water. A merry-looking cadet, who 
had come from West Point, to perform escort duty for Julia, seizing 
the tiller, the sails flew up, and away went the little bark, careering 
over the waves, and forming another amonff the snowy spots which 
whitened the river. Strange indeed, was the mixture of graye and 
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gay in the aspect of that party. Mr. Howard, the cadet, Miss Julia's 
lover, was the merriest fellow alive, and entertained the whole party 
with his graphic descriptions of military life. George, on the other hand, 
was in sad contrast. Taciturn and gloomy, he only wished the cruel 
destroyer of his peace to enjoy her conquest. Had her disposition 
heen such as our hero imagined, she might have enjoyed the most ex- 
quisite amusement from the expression of his face. Attempting an 
appearance of indifference and gayety — ^the indifference was a painful 
attention to all Miss Woodstock said or did — the gayety resolved itself 
into a melancholy conversation with Mary. His pleasantries were 
such as might have been expected from a convict, joking with his exe- 
cutioner — his laughter ended in a strange, hollow noise, not unlike a 
groan. 

George found a moment's consolation in grumbling, as he saw Mr. 
Howard looking into Julia's eyes instead of minding the tiller. The 
wind was now rapidly rising, the waves increased in size and dashed 
furiously against the little bark, as she darted bravely on her course. 

*' I think, Mr. Howard, we had better take a reef," said the gentle- 
man of the moustache. 

" Will you loose the halyards, Mr. Stuart ?" said that gentleman, 
acting on the suggestion, and bringing her into the wind. 

George grumblingly complied, to avoid proximity to the ladies and a 
quarrel with the gentleman. Mr. Howard seeing a squall fast coming, 
sprang up to assist him. All, for a moment, were intent upon the sail. 
Suddenly a large wave dashed aside the prow, the wind caught the 
jib, and threatened to capsize the vessel. 

" The tiller ! stop the tiller ! Miss Woodstock," shouted the cadet, 
jumping down to seize it. But she had no eyes for the tiller, and 
sprang up without knowing why, while among the other ladies, the 
usual screaming, which attends sailing parties, made complete con- 
fusion. Before Mr. Howard could reach the helm, the wind 
had caught the mainsail, and the boom swung round, carrying with 
it Miss Woodstock, who grasped it for safety. Greorge, who was on 
the other side of the sail, sprang into the water, dived tmder the boat, 
and came up some distance astern, just in time to see the hated arm 
encircling her waist, and the fierce stranger scowling malignant tri- 
umph. 

Laura, unconscious of what she did, in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, and carried away by the impube of her real affection, wildly 
exclaimed, '* Stop, oh ! quick — save, save him !" then, recovering her- 
self, she appeared overwhelmed with confusion. 

'* Well, Laura, ha! ha! ha! it's of no use now, you've betrayed 
yourself," said her deliverer. 

Poor Laura was obliged to join the party in the hearty laugh 
which the incident had occasioned. George, meanwhile, hardly un- 
derstood the cause of all this merriment. His first impulse was to 
sink beneath the eyes of the cruel destroyer of his peace, and ever 
after haunt her, but he had heard her exclamation, and this, with the 
merry laugh which accompanied it, caused a strange bewildenn^nt is 
his mind. 
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That eTening the hanrett moon shone clear and bright, and attract- 
ed by the lovellneas of the night, guests assembled from all the neigh- 
borhood around, to attend a social party at Mr. Stuart's house. Miss 
Woodstock was the belle of the evening. Nor was the stanger ab- 
sent, but to George's surprise, he soon left Miss Laura and paid his 
devoirs to his sister Mary. Every body wore a half humorous and 
qpizzical expression, but not a word was said of the day's mishaps. 
George assumed a new character, became the gayest of the gay, 
looked pleased, sarcastic, and independent, flirted with several of the 
village damsels, and exhibited the utmost indiflerence towards Miss 
Woodstock. By and by he relapsed into a more dismal mood than 
ever, as dancing began, and he watched Laura's graceful motions. 
Julia thought that the time for the denouement had come, and, leaving 
a quadrille, begged him to conduct her to the fresh air of the piazza. 
He complied the more readily, as Miss Woodstock had left the room. 

" George,'* said his sister, — and now she assumed her kindest man- 
ner, — " why do you behave so strangely ? you don't dance with Laura, 
nor did you say a word to her in the boat. I know all about your pre- 
vious acquaintance. I can assure you she is quite hurt. Has she done 
any thing to offend you ?" 

*' Does she, really," replied he, with some earnestness, ** care any 
thing about me ?" 

They turned and suddenly encountered Miss Woodstock and the 
atranger, who were also promenading. 

*' Laura!" — "Julia!" exclaimed the two ladies at once. An embarrass- 
ing pause might have followed, had not George, with a desperate effort, 
addressed a few stammering and complicated remarks to Miss Laura. 
He was immediately introduced to the stranger as her " brother Hen- 
zy," who had just returned from a tour in Europe. 

His face wore an indescribable expression, but he caught Mr. Wood- 
stock's hand and squeezed it vehemently. By some means the 
gentlemen found that they had exchanged sisters when they renewed 
Sie promenade, and an hour after, when Julia and Mr. Woodstock, 
carelessly sauntering through the moonlit walks, visited the Gothic ar- 
bor, they found it pre-occupied — ^need we say by whom ? 



MR. BROWNSON'S LECTURE. 

Katioral GiKATNua A Lecture deliyered bofore the New Haven Youn||r Men'e 

Inititute, Jan. 9th, 1845. 

Whatever Mr. Brownson says, is worth consideration. His words 
ire not to be passed by as the idle wind, for they are the utterance of 
a powerful mind, and a sincere heart. Whoever battles with him, 
hand to hand, will find him an antagonist not easily vanquished ; and 
if we. were not too insignificant to attract his notice, we should not 
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now yenture, in emulation of the bnye Lilliputian tiddier, to tickle thii 
sleeping Gulliver's nostrils with the point of our spear, lest he should 
sneeze us into annihilation. 

Mr. Brownson's lecture, recently delivered in this city, we heard 
with attention, and thought it unworthy of its author. Not to mention 
the open advocacy of certain religious views lately adopted by thit 
gentleman, a thing quite unsuited to the occasion, it indicated, in his 
mind, a general recoil from liberal opinions which we have, at other 
times, heard him eloquently defend, and a falling back upon ideas 
obsolete and quite behind the age. His subject was ' National Great* 
ness ;' his object, to prove that the Americans have less of it than any 
other civilized people ; and his moral, that we should look to Europe 
as she appeared before the birth of " the so called Reformation," or to 
Spain and Italy at the present day, as models of true greatness. We 
suspect that this discourse was first delivered in Boston. A partitl 
attempt to justify Mr. Bownson's present peculiar position, running 
through the whole, gives it the appearance of having been written for 
the benefit of his own friends and acquaintances. 

He began by saying that perhaps there is no people more self-satii- 
fied than the people of the United States. We are a great nation ; 
the greatest under heaven. We have no doubt on the subject. When 
asked for proofs, we point to our vast territory, mostly a savage wilder- 
ness, to be sure, and less extensive than some other countries. We 
boast of our schools, our colleges, our free government ; above all, of 
our grand doctrine, that ** every man may here worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience, or, if he please, not at all, — 
provided the mob will let him." We burn down a convent or church 
occasionally ; but this is nothing ; an accident Let it go. We are 
a great people. Who says we are not ? Now and then, to mar this 
lovely harmony, a discordant voice is heard. On the whole, however, 
we are unanimous. 

Now, said Mr. Brownson, tape cannot be measured without a stand- 
ard ; a yard-stick for instance. So, to measure our national greatness, 
we must agree on some standard. If we choose a correct one, we 
shall arrive at a true estimate. '* My standard is this : That natiok 

IS GREATEST IN WHICH MAN MOST EASILY AND MOST EFFECTUALLT AC- 
COMPLISHES THE END OF HIS PRESENT EXISTENCE." This CUdis tO Hve 

for another life, not a mere extension of natural life, but one supemalU' 
ral, to be bestowed as a reward of obedience to God and His Church ; 
in a word, the true end of man in this world is to lead a Christian life. 
According to our standard, then, as national greatness is only collective 
individual greatness, and our only great man is our Christian man, oor 
greatest nation must be our most truly Christian nation. 

He then attempted to show, that ever since the era of the " Reform' 
atiorij as it is called,^^ the energies of the Protestant world have been 
turned more and more in an industrial direction, until at length, particu- 
larly in England and America, the lust of gain has uprooted all noble 
motives of action, and destroyed the vitality of Chistianity among ui» 
** Where once stood the lody cathedral and the way-aide chapel, now 
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finowns tbe dingy coUoa mill." The once happy yeoman is now the 
•tanring operative. A few reviled and broken relics of Feudalism 
alone save England from instant destruction. Her religion is a shad- 
ow ; *' her chanty a sickly philanthropy." Soul has well nigh gone 
out of her ; quite gone from us, for we have not even a remnant of that 
great feudal system, which may yet, for a brief while, sustain the totter- 
ing empire of Britain. We, too, as a nation, have no Christianity. 
** Our god is MamoMn, our worship Thrift." Our hero, *' Plugson of 
Undershot.*^ Compared with those nations, which we so arrogantly 
despise, with Spain and Italy, priest-ridden, as we call them, where is 
our boasted greatness ? We are weighed and found wanting. If we 
would shun the certain overthrow and chaos to which we are tending, 
we must retrace our steps, give up our new theories and systems, go 
back to the ancient obedience of our forefathers, and *' walk in the /^ood 
old paths agaiii." Such is a brief outline of Mr. Brownson's singular 
lecture. While we find in it much to admire, we cannot admit the cor- 
rectness of his *' standard," or receive as true many of his unsupport- 
ed assertions ; neither can we assent to his " most lame and impotent 
conclusion." To make Christianity the only standard of national great- 
ness, is to perform the simple metaphysical mancpuvre of confounding 
the meaning of two distinct terms ; it is to set at defiance the common, 
legitimate usage of the English language ; and nothing more. Greatness 
and Christianity are not the same thing, nor is the one necessarily de- 
pendent on the other. They may be found together or separate from 
each other. Christianity is doubtless more favorable to the develop- 
ment of national greatness than any other religion, or than no religion. 
Christianity alone can no more make a mean man or a mean nation 
great, than honor can set a leg. Take the narrow intellect and petty 
spirit of a Boswell. Let him live ever so purely, let him be ever so de- 
vout a Protestant, or, if you please, ever so good a Catholic ; let him 
live with the true " end of life" always in view, and he would still be 
a lackey, following the heels of a great master, though Johnson were 
a pagan. Greatness can exist without Christianity; the testimony 
of the whole world proves that it did exist before Christianity. Mea- 
sure Homer, and Socrates, and Plato, with your common, easily defin- 
ed " yard-stick," and though you cannot ascertain their exact dimen- 
sions, you will, at any rate, be ruady to pronounce them great. 

Have the speakers of our language been, from time immemorial, 
wrongly applying the epithet of great to those illustrious men and na- 
tions of antiquity, whose glory still lights up the sky of the past ? Or 
is not national greatness another name for national power, physical, in* 
tellectualj and moral 1 We tliink it is ; and with this " standard," let 
us see whether the American people are really so badly off as Mr. 
Brownson would have us believe. 

It is well enough for men like Mr. Brownson occasionally to throw 
a dash of cold water on our national vanity. We have too much of 
this, though it would not be easy to show that we have more than any 
other nation. Even Don Punctilio, great as he is in Mr. Brownson** 
eatimatioii, is reported to have his share of this weakness. When 
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Fourth of July orators and electume«ring demagogues would flatter us 
into the belief that we have already reached the summit of national 
glory, it is well enough for wiser and better men to correct the mis- 
take. But wise men will not say that we are not, after all, a great 
people ; and good men ought not to treat us, their countrymen, with 
scorn, even though we think ourselves a little greater than we are ; 
even though, like some philosophers that we wot of, we express our 
opinion a little too dogmatically, a little too much after the style of ^ Sir 
Oracle." 

Our industrial energy, in its infancy, called forth the eloquent admi- 
ration of Burke. Now, when its vigorous growth has outstripped the 
eager anticipations of the orator, it has become a target for Uie sar- 
casms of Mr. Brownson. But what has it done for us ? What is it 
now doing ? Look out on the sea ; our white sails toss everywhere 
like crests of foam upon its billows. Stand west of that line which 
marks the outer verge of civilization. Hear the distant murmur, the 
approaching and increasing tumult. It is the tramp of marching mill- 
ions, the crash of falling forests, the cheerful ringing of the axe and 
the hammer, the noise of cities starting into sudden existence. There 
is something great in all this, viewed merely as an exhibition of our 
physical strength, although that is not the only light in which it ought 
to be regarded. 

We are a '* thrifty" race. We do not believe, with some sage Brah- 
mins, that " the highest beatitude consists in keeping one's eyes al- 
ways fixed in silent contemplation on the end of one's nose.' We 
honor industry. Nay, we are the nation under heaven that most hon- 
ors it. In the old world, labor has always been despised ; a badge of 
degradation. If we should perish from the face of the earth to-mor- 
row, it would be a sufficiently noble epitaph for us, that we have made 
labor honorable. 

We do not, as Mr. Brownson asserts, worship only mammon. Our 
national faith is reposed in something better ; in certain liberal prin- 
ciples, around which the national enthusiasm centres, on which we nave 
staked our national existence, and for which we have long been 
successfully fighting against the public opinion of the world. We 
maintain the right of every man to perfect liberty of conscience, and 
assert the civil equality of all citizens. These simple but comprehen- 
sive doctrines do not harmonize with old ideas ; they did not prevail in 
Europe before the " so called Reformation," nor do they now in Spain 
and Italy. They were not brought down to us by apostolical succes- 
sion. But they are truths. They flow from the spirit of a religion 
promulgated by the greatest of Reformers. There was something of 
moral greatness, something of intellectual energy in those stem, ascetic 
men, by whom these doctrines were first planted here. There was 
something great in the spectacle of an unorganized people, weak- 
ened and distracted by war, calmly building up, with their own hands, 
a government based on the broadest Justice, and voluntarily submitting 
themselves to the restraints of law and order. There must be some- 
thing of the " vitality of Christianity" among a people who can endure 
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soch a gOTernment. Puritanism, thoagh liberalized, is not dead, bnti 
as Carlyle sajra, ^ it is one of the strongest things under this sun, at 
present.** 

We have scarcely any literature. But our peculiar circumstances 
will account for the fact. When we shall have valiantly performed 
the work assigned us by our Creator to be done first, when we shall 
have subdued this wild continent into a blooming garden, when popu- 
lation shall have become dense, and wealth abundant, our strength will 
be diverted, to a greater degree than at present, towards the cultivation 
of letters and the arts. One of Mr. Brownson's favorite authors, has 
a thought applicable to our case. The great man, he says, is able to 
do any thing. Circumstances may make him poet, prophet or king, 
but he is fit to be either. Circumstances have made us thus far ex- 
hibit our national strength in action rather than in literature. 

On the whole, we are not quite destitute of physical, intellectual, 
and moral power. Neither has the life of Christianity wholly depart- 
ed from us. It would be easy to enlarge on these topics, and among 
other things to point out some distinctions, overlooked by the lecturer, 
between the industrial systems of Europe and our own. 

Mr. Brownson has unintentionally paid us a compliment. The man 
who places Italy and Spain in the first rank of modem nations, can do 
us no higher honor than to put us at the foot of his list. He should 
have been more cautious. He could in no other way so grossly have 
flattered our national vanity. " The poorest man in Italy," he says, 
*' can obtain the best university education without the cost of a single 
penny .** If this be true, Italy has reached a depth of degradation to 
which the history of the world furnishes no parallel. If with her an- 
cient glory she had lost the means of regaining it, we might pity, but 
we could not despise her. But if all the treasures of knowledge, if 
the means of highest culture are as free to her now as the air of the 
Appenines, the slave of Austria, the scorn of Europe, the diseased 
and decrepid mother of an ignorant and licentious brood of Lazzaroni, 
has no claim on our compassion. 

Once Mr. Brownson did not think as he does now. He was the 
bold and ardent champion of the political and religious institutions, 
as well as the honor of his country ; now he has faith in the Feudal 
system, and some other systems. But we would not upbraid him, as 
some do, for the frequent and startling changes of opinion which have 
marked the career of his great mind. A cowardly or a false-hearted 
man might have preserved a reputation for consistency better than Mr. 
Brownson has done. None but a fearless and honest man, however, 
would dare, like him, openly to utter, at any time and in any place, 
whatsoever he may at that time and place believe to be the truth. 

• B. • 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By H. 6. LiddeO and Robert Soott Oxford, 
1843. (Not to be confounded with a smaller work, an abridgement of the larger 
Lexicon, by the same authors.) 

The deficiencies of Donnegan's Lexicon are to generally acknowledged, that every 
■tudent of Greek will be glad to Icam that its place can be supplied by 8oniethiii|^ 
better. That something better is the work which we have placed at the head of this 
article. This work deserves commendation for quite a number of reasons. In the 
first place, in extent, it is throe or four times as large as Donnegan's Lexicon, and 
must, therefore, be helpful to the student in many passages and many authors where 
Donnegan entirely deserts him. Then, again, it is printed with extreme correctness. 
Every citation, the authors assure us, has been verified in the proof-sheets ; and the 
writer of this notice can well believe this to be strictly true, for in comparing a veiy 
large number of passages with the originals in the authors to whom they are credited, 
he does not remember to have found a single error of typography. But a still great- 
er recommendation of the Lexicon lies in the carefulness with which the materials 
have been collected, and the good judgment, which has been shown in putting them 
together. The authors, in their title page, say that the work is based on the Ger- 
man work of Francis Passow. They have indeed extracted, or literally translated 
whatever is useful in this German Lexicon, which is well known to have been the 
ordinary companion of persons studying Greek who also understood German, as 
well in our own land and in England as in Germany itself But, besides this, they 
have contributed much to their lexicon of themselves, and in this way have made it 
more valuable than Passow's original work. They have more correct views of deri- 
vation than their German predecessor. They have added a larro number of referen- 
ces to the Attic authors of the best period of Greek literature, ana have explained many 
words involving a knowledge of ancient customs and institutions, more fully or more 
satisfBictorily. They have made frequent reference to other modem writers, who have 
discussed the same topics at length. In short, we do not hesitate to say that this dic- 
tionary is far in advance of any other to which a person, deriving his knowledge 
of Greek through our language, can have access. 

There was a time when the knowledge of Greek came through that of Latin, and 
many still living can recollect that all the help they had, was a Latin Schrcvelius, 
which contained scarcely a tenth part of the words of the Greek language, and 
was miserably imperfect in other respects. Something was gahied when English 
was made the medium of teaching the meanings of words ; for the old process of learn- 
ing Greek through Latin, and Latin through our mother tongue, was just the reverse 
of distillation : instead of giving us the liquor in greater strength, each new addition to 
the complex process, but diluted it And so they too have found it to be, who hare 
deserted to German or any other language for the same aid. But the first attempts at 
lexiex)graphy in English, were quite imperfect ; nor has the youn^r student, until 
now, had any help of this kind which was not a broken reed, — a guide which left him 
to himself, when he was most at a loss. Hence, discouragement was natural : bow 
can one attain to an elegant and accurate knowledge of any foreign lan^ruage with- 
out aids that can be relied upon, that will neither speak false, nor keep silence when 
they are questioned? 

The books for studjring Grreok, which we can now famish oiinelvet with, may nlaoe 
us on a level with the scholars of any other country. Besides the Lexicon whicn we 
have mentioned, we have the Dictionary of Antiqmties, which gives the results of the 
latest and best archaeological researches ; we have in grammar KQhner's, recently 
translated and published at Andover ; wo have Munck's work on the Metres, transla- 
ted by two of the professors of Harvard ; and in history, Thirlwall*s Greece suzpasMS 
any German work on the same subject A good work, for common purposes, on the 
geography of Greece, with maps sufficiently large and accurate : and the completion 
of Mailers work on the literary history of Greece would render our apparatui pretty 
complete. t. d. w. 
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OuB Magaxine, moit candid Reader, haa been unfortunately much delayed by 
A number of unforeseen circumatancea. Under these we have made the most 
haste- we could, at all consistent with our wd&re and your pleasure. Therefore, we 
have no further apology to ofier. But we would sugffirest to a few we have heard com- 
plain, some reasons why, beyond all others, the friends of the Yale Literary should be 
Doth patient and indnljjrent. Besides a very meagre subscription list to spur on our 
printers when business pressess and wealthier patrons are standing by, our few and 
▼iewleas literary contributors are never to be depended upon. They write when they 
list, and what ta^^list, and oftener those who could an' they would, do not write at 
sdl. We except all those unfortunate individuals, whose productions lie in * the coffin.' 
Theff write veiy often— especially the poets. And to the prose writers we would re- 
peatedly suggest that it is often their unfortunate choice of a subject which prevents 
the publication of their pieces. We wish something original, or if not, at least cither 
practical and useful, or entertaining. Prize compositions, college disputes, etc are not 
mgi to be of this character. 

** 'TIS SizTT fsiiis SINCE," that the rough likeness of our Alma Mater, of which 
jon have an exact fac-simile oh the opposite page, was taken. Upon comparing the 
■tyle both of engraving and architecture with our frontispiece, much progress is ob- 
servable ; but when we look at the Yalcnsians in the foreground, then it is, alas ! that 
the degen e racy of mMam times appears. First, notice the venerable Dr. Stiles as he 
IB seen proceeding with a slow and dignified gait to evening prayers. Tradition relates 
that it took the old gentleman, in his solemn and stately motion, several minutes to 
walk from the gate to the Chapel, during which time all bystanders waited in respect- 
ftil silence, and those in the lino of tlie rresidcnt's vision, not more than ten rods dis- 
tant, stood uncowaicd. The College etiquette of those days required a very respect- 
ful demeaix>r towards all superiors. President Stiles, moreover, was a perfect gentle- 
man of the old school, and very rigidly maintained all distinctions in rank, and the 
fonns of politeness belonging thereto. The two grave looking persons in blue and 
led on the extreme left, are thought to be characters of some consideration, probably 
A Tutor and a Senior, while the humble looking individual in blue, with his hat in 
hand, and a long pigtailed cue, who is bowing either to them or the President, is man- 
ifestly a priggish Sophomore, who has just returned from his afternoon turn in Chapel 
■ticet Uis gay appearance attracte the attention of the quakerish-looking Senior 
with the cocked .llat and cane, who will doubtless call him up and send him down 
Chapel street again' during the evening for pipes and beer. The lower classes in those 
ancient times, especially Uie Freshman, were accustomed to run of errands for the 
** upper classes," and in return the Seniors instructed them in manners, their behavior * 
towards soperiors, etc. Lest some incredulous modem student should doubt these 
things, we quote from President Stiles' manuscript Diary, Vol. IX, p. 113, Oct 23, 1779. 

'* To-day I delivered over the Freshman Class to the charge of the Seniors." It 
was customary for the Freshman on this occasion to assemble in the gallery of tlic 
old chapel, and after beiuf^ ' delivered over' and listening to various sage remarks and 
good aavice from the Seniors, to choose ' whom they would serve.' The Patron was 
bound in honor to befriend his Freshman, as long as the Freshman fulfilled his pecu- 
liar duties as waiter and- client It does not appear, however, that the Freshmen had 
menial offices imposed upon them. They were nwst annoyed by being often called 
up and admonished by impertinent Sophomores for imaginary crimes. Those two in- 
dividuals very much alike, in calico jgowns, are, from all we can learn of those ancient 
times, undoubtedly Freshmen, incipient Sophs, who have just been permitted to wear 
gowns. 'Vhej^ were not allowed to wear gowns or hate, or to carry canes in the Col- 
wge yard, until near the close of Freshmen year, when they took the Sophomoie seate 
ia ChapeL On that memorable evening, it was customary for the whole class to 
promenade the yard in full dress, and the ' big guns' were nred, and the College illu- 
minated in honor of the event The citizens even used to come up to see the sport 
Shortly after this, in 1785, the Freshmen were allowed to wear their hate in the yard 
•omewhat earlier. Dr. Stiles remarks, in his Diary of January 7, 1788 : " This eve- 
ning I gaw pflnmsiion to the F^Mhmin Class to wear their hate in the College yard 

vox. z. 19 
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after the ensuing vacation. Formeriy they kept off their hats the whole Fredunin 
year. About 1775, they were permitted to wear their hata after May vacatioii. Wt 
DOW admit them after January vacation." 

The very independent, difrespectful looking individual, who stands with his hands 
in his pockets grinning at the Freshmen, is a bona fide Sophomore. We take the 
gentleman with broad>crowned hat and cane standing alone, to be a Senior, and the 
bolt upright ^oung man who does not bow to him has evidently not been long imdcr 
the disciplimng hand of Dr. Stiles. The two gentlemen in scarlet and brown-yellow, 
seem to be near relatives of the two on the extreme left. One individual remains to 
excite our curiosity, and he is the corpulent man in the large striped calico gown, who 
seems to be bowing to somebody on the other side of the fence. He puzzles ua much. 
Uncommonly humble and inoffensive in his looks lor a Sophomore, he secnis some- 
what too poitly for a Freshman, and too awkward for a Senior of those times, who 
gave instructions in manners. We think he must be a fresh Junior from Dartmouth, 
just beginning to accustom himself to the courtly etiquette and new-fangled disci- 
pline of President Stiles. He seems at a loss to kiiow how to manage gracefully the 
large cocked hat in his left hand. 

The building represented in the picture still remain, though much metamorphosed. 
Old South Middle, and the Athcneum. There is a very tall and ancient looking 
spire belonging to the old chapel in the original wood cut, which runs up into an 
illimitable sky and is finally surmounted by a weathercock. We were sorry to have 
it cut off in the very commencement of its aspiringM, but the limits of our Magazine 
entirely forbade its msertion. In the rear of these buildings was the brick Dining 
Hall — our present Laboratory. A very large and ancient wooden college, also, but a 
short time before this view was taken, had stood about half way between the Chapd 
and College street This building was so unpopular with the students, that in 1782, 
they attempted * vi et armis* to demolish it, and so far succeeded that the Corporatioa 
finished the work the same year. The ringleaders of the mob, however, sufieied 
expulsion. 

The venerable Judge Daggett has kindly favored us with the foUowing reminis- 
cences of College during the Presidency of Dr. Stiles. 

He was elected President in 1771, and continued till his death, which took place in 
May, 1795. During this period, the intercourse between the officers of College and 
the students, the rules and regulations, and the whole etiquette, waa different from 
what they were under the Presidency of Dr. Dwight and his successor. 

President Stiles was a very strict disciplinarian, and rigid observer of the eustoms 
of European universities. 

The Freshman Class, as soon as formed, were taken under the supervision of the 
Senior Class, who undertook to direct their behavior while Freshmen. This was 
called trimming them. They were taught to obey their superiors in all eoMea — to go 
on errands of all kinds for any of the upper classes, not to wear their hats in Col- 
lege yard, nor ever to appear with their heads covered in presence of an officer of tha 
College. 

Dr. Stiles was a perfect master of the Latin language. He wrote and spoke it 
with great elegance. It was the language of the officers of College with the stu- 
dents. The Monitor's bills were called over once a month in the ChapeL A^^dent 
who had been absent from or tardy at prayers, one or more times was called up in hit 
seat : " Sexies abfuisti," the officer would say. The student jprave his excuses in LatiBi 
such as ** Scmel non audivi campanam ;" ** bis segrotus fm ;" " propter ddkirem cap- 
itis," or " habui veniam," etc If his character for punctuality was fair, be waa ex- 
cused ; if bad for regularity, the President said, <* hand ratio suffiduena— notetur." 
A laughable incident is said to have occurred under President Clap. A student had 
been drowned in West River, while bathing. He was called for absence finom prayen. 
A fellow student answered, ** Mortuus est" His reply was, " Haud ratio sumciens.* 

There was public speaking in the Chapel once a week. The President presided. 
He pronounced upon the periormance in the language of the College : " Bene," was 
the lowest praise ; sometimes it was pronounced with a sort of sneer, which amounted 
to a reproach. *' Bene dixisti," was some commendation ; ** I^audate diziati," was 
flattering ; ** Optimo dixisti," was high praiae; but the highest cncominm was, ** hur 
datissime et optime dizistu" 
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Dr. Stila was enthnnaitio on the mbiect of civil and rdigrious liberty. He had 
been driTen by the Britiah troopa, duiiii^ the vnr of the Revdutioa, fiom the congre- 
l^tion over which he waa a putor, which had do tendency to abate his enthuaiaam 
m favor of liberty.' 

In 1789, when the revolution in France broke oat, he was an ardent admirer of 
Democracy. He met me in the street one day, and thoa addreaaed me : *' Have you 
beard the glorious news? the French troopa have entered Holland— they have planted 
the tree of liberty before the Stadtholder's palace— they will plant it before the doors 
of all the crowned heada of Europe— the people will grow up under the shade. I am 
a Democrat, yea, I am a Jacobin — I glory in the name." He was also an eminent 
Christian, and when he saw that nation renouncing religion, destroying the Sabbath 
and worshiping the Goddeaa of Reason, he renounced them and their revolution. 

The following is a brief sketch of a conversation with which we were lately hon- 
ored by another venerable and distinguished graduate of Yale, who was Tutor in the 
College under President Stiles. The old gentleman's face lighted up with animation 
as he reviewed the literary scenes of his college days. We can only give a few of 
his mtkny interesting anecdotes. 

*' A veiy regular and steady young man was once marked absent from prayers. 
Curious to know what could have interrupted his accustomed regularity, I called him 
up when the monitor's bill was read in Chapel. " Smith ! semel abfuisti." Some 
water had been poured over him while on his way to prayers, by a mischievous Soph- 
omore. Smith rose, and witli much embarrassment, shouted out in a rapid monoto- 
nous voice, " Domine ! abfui propter aquam demissam e fenestris in meum caput" 
•'Bene! Bene! Smith— Sufficit," replied I. 
^ '* There used to be a buttery in the old wooden College, where tlie beer, metheglin, 
cider, and provisions were kept The students were accustomed to repair thither 
every mommg and evening for their breakfast and supper. Each took quarter of a 
k>af of lye bread in one haind, and his mug of cider in the other, and went back 
to his room. At noon they dined together in the Commons' HalL The price of board 
was something less than a dollar per week, and the annual expenses of College life 
amounted to some ninety dollars. 

" Athletic sports," continued the old gentleman, " used to be more frequent than 
now. Every class had its champion in feats of agility and strength, and they used 
to challenge all foreigners to a yearly contest on the green, in wrestling, leaping, dtc. 
A Tutor stood by to see fair play, and adjusted all differences. 

" There used to be a great deal of strife for Dean Berkeley*s Senior prize, and gene- 
rally three persons lived here as resident graduates upon the proceeds, for one, two or 
three years. It was considered very profitable then to be resident graduatea. They 
came from other colleges, and there were often from twenty to thirty resident gradu- 
ates here. They were admitted to an equality with the officers of College, invited 
into society witn them and formed a connecting link in the discipline of College be- 
tween the officers and students ; L e. by their private influence in the way of advice, 
adjusting difficulties between the classes, and so on. 

" There was a disputing club, composed of the graduatea and faculty, who met 
twice each week to spend several hours in extemporaneous discussion on general 
topics. It waa kept up with great interest, and many of the first and leading minds 
of that day were formed for public life under the invaluable influences of these dis- 
putes. Dr. Dwi^ht was then a Tutor. I have often heard him argue for an hour 
most eloquently m this coterie. Nothing ever prevented a punctual attendance, even 
of the membOTS of the bar, who had been practising for years. The ladies in town 
all nnderatood the fact, and never gave partiea on Dispute nights, as they then placed 
their sole dependence on the Colle^ gentlemen for their li^ux. College students 
were hardly ever invited to visit with graduates or ofiicers, though some five or six of 
the Scnion used generally to visit a little. 

** On Sunday evening we always used to pay our respects to the President and his 
family. A party of twenty or thirty gentlemen would meet in an informal way in the 
President's large old fashioned parlor, and be richly entertained by the social converse 
of that learned and amiable man. His acquaintance with the great men of the coun- 
try was veiy extensive, and hie atore of general information cxceedinglyrich and va- 
ried. Some of the young gentlemen would, after taking leave of tho lYeaide&ti pay 
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their respects for the rest of the evening to hii three accomplished daaghten, who en- 
tertained visitors in another apartment 

"In return, the President spent an evening during the week with at at one of tlw 
gentlemen's rooms. U{)on coming out of evening prajrcrs, the President would en- 
quire, * At whose room shall we meet this evening 7* If it was my turn, I waited 
upon the Pnrsident immediately to my room, and sent to the Commons for my loaf of 
bread and howl of milk. The other gentlemen soon came in, and stayed a longer or 
shorter time. About eight o'clock, some doicn would be left, and the rresident upoa 
rising to go was respectfully waited upon by some one of us to his door. 

*' The tutors and graduates used to be quite intimate with the ladies of several fami- 
lies in the vicinity of College. They would call at ail times, and generally the om- 
vcrsation wan accompanied by tho busy music of the spinning-wfaeeL "fhe ladiee* 
when they visited each other, often sent their spinning-wheels before them." Verilyt 
the times have altered. 



Ovn Scientific (/orner^ — 'We intend hereafter to keep a brief record of the 
tific ol)ser\'ationH and experiments made among us. Tho following fads have been 
communicated by Prof. Olmfited. 

CKLF.fiTiAi. PiiF.NOMKNA OK 1H44. — The past year has not been so diiitinguiflhed far 
oxtrHurdiiiar}' and brilliant Rights in the heavens, as were the year 1833 and several 
Buceecding years. A few celestial phenomena, however, Iiave occurred during the 
]>ast year, which have been obierved here with great interest. Wc may meuticai par- 
tinilarly the magnificent solar halo of Septeml^r 9th, the total eclipse of the 
November xi4t]i, and the partial eclipse of the sun, December 9tli. 

Tlie t<olar halo exliibited a remarkable combination of prismatic rings, or zones, 
computing the sun, commencing about ten o'clock, A. M., and continumg until twot 
P. M., presenting tlieir moHt perfect phenomena about mid-day. A smaller elliptical 
zone Kiu-roiuided tho sun as its centre ; a larger ring had its periphery in the sun, which 
WU.M crossed by another system of rings in the zenith ; the whole exhibiting a sym- 
metrical and beautiful, though somewhat complex ligure. 

The total eclipse of the moon in November, came on near sunset, juKt as our bell 
was ringing for evening prayers. Tlie moon rose with great majesty, but when the 
NtudentH came out of the chapel, tho ecliijse had made such progress as to be plainly 
visible. As it advanced uimu tlie lunar diuk, it seemed but partially to obscure the lat- 
ter ; and even when the eclipr<e was total, tlie covering was niiusually trausparent, and 
lew deeply colored than usual, its hue being the delicate tint of the rose, or pink, in- 
Ktead of the dull brick color common in total eclipses of tlie moon. We learn that in 
Clarke's tcleHCO|>e, so remarkable was this transimreucy, that the bright spots in the 
moon, as Tycho and Copernicus, remained all the while distinctly visible. 

The eclipse of tho sun in December, covered but a small part of the solar disk, and 
did not arrive at its maximum until the sun had almost reached the western horison. 
Tho tirst contact of the two luminaries was partially obscured by clouds; but inter-- 
vals of clear sky alTorded good opportunity for telescopic observations, and we leaiii 
that the projection of the lunar upon the solar disk, exhibUed the inequalities of the 
former in a remarkable maimer, increased as they were by the effects of refractkin 
near tho horizon. We understand that the calculations which our ostronomera had 
made u{ion these eclipses, (some of which were calculated by the astronomical class 
of 1^'4Q,) were fulfilled with an exactness tliat must have been very gratifying to those 
who sustained the lalmrious ta.sk of computation. 

Just as we are going to press, (January 28th,) a new comet, large enoogh to be 
visible to the naked eye, is beginning to adorn our southern sky in the evening, being 
at present ascending towards tho constellation Cktuk Before it rose above our own 
horizon, it appeared to the inliabitants of the southern portion of the Union, as early 
as the 11th inst ; and our steamboats and railcars outstripped its speed, announcing, 
by letter, its approach, as early as the Slst Observations upon it were institnted at 
our obsen'ator}- on tho 25th, and are still in progress. 
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PASSPORTS TO MANHOOD. 

" Tis tho great art of Life to manage well 
The restless mind !'* 

YfE approach a subject so dignified, with all the hesitancy and dis- 
Imst inexperience would beget : for we stand on no elevation in Life, 
where we can gather, in one glance, the various motions of struggling, 
ambitious men, — nor do we hold in our hands any divining rod, by whicn 
to foresee the tortuous progress of the various passions in the human 
character : but wo would be one to watch the flash of feeling, — to catch 
the ardor of action, — to admire the bold changes mind is ever making 
in the great strife of Life, as wo find them exhibited around and about 
lis. We would read lessons in gray locks and in furrowed cheeks, — 
in upright forms and manly action. Homilies on Moral and Religious 
abatractions we find in no books of ours : sermonizing aside, let us 
look into the vast soul, where the great machinery of Life is in motion, 
nota its laws and operations. 

Character, like a great plan, is continually unfolding. Victory, con- 
quest, come not of determination, single-handed : plans are to be nur- 
tured and matured, enthusiasm to be raised, pleasure to be forsworn, 
life regarded as nothing. So with Mind. One disclosure follows an- 
other, each dependent on the preceding, but generally ascribable for its 
peculiarity to the nature of the circumstances in which the individual is 
thrown. We many of us hold strange, and, at best, but vague notions re- 
specting our own character : imagining it is of a composition too ethe- 
nal for handling or training, we let it follow up the growth of the body, 
expecting any corporeal advantage to prove also a mental blessing. 
Looking only to the outward man, we seem to forget at times that 
there is in our possession any secret influence on our condition, which 
-we denominate Character. And thus we go on, hoodwinked as we are, 
bending and stooping to circumstances, of which, inherent dignity at least, 
should have made us complete masters. We literally sell ourselves for 
whatever price exigences, and even common customs, may esteem our 

vo&x. 90 
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Talue. More the children of fortoitonfl occDrrences, than a noble de- 
termination of our own, we infinitely prefer to wear the captive's 
chains to guiding, as victor, the triumphal procession. This Etate of 
self-degradation is more the result of indolent habit, than of self-reli- 
ance, and a habit, too, that often neutralizes all the recoiling power of 
after reflection. 

We propose, for a brief space, to draw out to notice a few of the 
grand resources on which the foundation of a perfect character is de- 
pendent. 

Need we appeal to the self-reliance of every mind as the first and 
the last law of self-preservation ? The world admires, reveres exam- 
ples of this kind : the man who can provide for his own name and for- 
tune, can lead a nation. Men want no half-minded, fearful, dodging 
characters at their head : they well know they have already too mamy 
of these, and clamor for a change, a something on which to rest their 
sinking hopes, or turn their eyes in admiration. Tin the way of the 
world, envious and detracting as it professedly is, to respect something 
out of its reach, and yet, so completely in its midst, that the recogni- 
tion of the object only deepens the spell and electrifies the power. 

The commonest examples are illustrative of our point. A roan rush- 
es into a thousand imminent dangers, about which the multitude would 
only exhibit a raving of indecision, to save the life of a fellow. Shouts, 
maddening applause, greet his successful exit, — ^human nature seems 
thrilled with delight. You ask, what is the worth of applause from a 
multitude, whose courage and self-dependence entitle them to nothing 
more than pity ; but will you dash aside the flow of generous grati- 
tude, even though it come not from the source most desirable ? Are the 
better feelings of humanity worthless because they wear not the guise 
our fancy might prescribe ? Glad should we ever be to catch the first 
faint lispings of a grateful heart, and when that feeling is too intense 
for the confinement of language, and tumultuous applause bears it along 
like the wind, wretched, indeed, is the man that does not for the mo- 
ment double his very existence. 

If the world's opinion weigh any thing, it weighs every thing. On 
so important a trait as self-reliance, that opinion is well enough known. 
Then, whoever would make his fortune in this world, must first show it 
his value of power and resources. But, beyond this view, there lies an- 
other far more elevated — the influence of this power on the individual 
character. It was always our belief, that we thought more of ourselves, 
than the world thought of us, and this, too, because we craved rather our 
individual opinion than that of the world. With others it may not be 
so : but generally, if our own ideas are to be of any worth, they had 
better become so now. This is, to a specified degree, the trait in 
question, — the bringing out an idea that you stand on somethings when you 
trust yourself to your own opinions. We hate, we pity the pendulum 
being, whose determinations contract or dilate with the change of his 
feelings, whose actions vacillate with the seconds. We hate, for that 
man is ruining the hopes of others, by indecisive movements : we pity, for 
he is a character that must limp on the crutches of charity all the way 
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throngh life. Bonaparte never borrowed from anoUier his plans of 
subverting Empires, nor stopped in his i^lpine march till the groans 
of an hundred thousand men harmlessly rolled over him : Demosthe- 
nes never assuaged the clamors of an angry mob by a fawning syco- 
phantism, or a beggar's prayer : he was, to himself, the great / am : 
his ' ipse dixit,' satisfied himself, with it the mob must be satisfied. It is 
no other than a strong coloring of self-reliance that God gives his sol- 
diers, and this is their earthly shield and buckler. What shall we 
call it but the only true consciousness of existence ? What but the 
touchstone of every nobleness man possesses ? — the focus to which 
the mental powers all converge with untold energy and brightness ; 
the ' open sesame' to all that supports character, and defends action. 

But what does it beget ? — Independence. No feelinff confounded 
with a scornful pride or a deadened sensibility ! Far from it. Rather 
a tale that our existence ever tells us, — a consciousness of superiority 
to temporary obstacles. Of this we can say little but in contrast ; it is 
better seen in action than in description. We would call it disregard 
of others, but only so far as our deliberate judgment dictates. A man 
sees through obstacles to successes ; these he nears, in spite of sur- 
rounding astonishments and anathemas, only as far as his confidence in 
himself will warrant ; if he fall short of his attempt, 'tis a wonder : if 
he reach his aim, well. And this is Independence. Such a character 
we love to contemplate, for we are the while in admiration. It is a 
sort of living within one's self, a fortress any may enter, but only with 
reversed arms. Besides, fortunate results bring double gratifications ; 
the applause without only echoes the satisfaction within. A desire to 
please every body is sure ruin to one who nurses it ; the popular breeze 
▼eers so often, and blows so unsteadily, that to watch it is to lose it, 
and to catch at it, to chase after it. Independence carries its own 
weather-cock, and regulates its own breezes. If it please man, it does 
it not by the archness of its smiles or the grace of its carriage ; it 
makes no concessions, for it is never driven to it, and the retreat of 
others is all its own gain. If we ever needed in our midst such spirits, 
it surely is now ; we want to catch an eye as we crowd along among 
men, that is upturned, keen, sagacious, and not sicken longer at sight 
of the glassy gaze of the million that look downward as intently as 
gold-diggers ; we are always on the alert for a commanding spirit, so 
far isolated from his kind as to understand himself. If such a charac- 
ter have bitter enemies, he has also strong friends. Every coloring he 
gives to surrounding objects is decided and perspicuous. Envy raises 
itself oftentimes even to admiration, and the heart that is too selfish to 
admit, has secretly to admire the developments he exhibits. This trait 
would be worth very much, if for no other purpose than to secure ad- 
miration for itself; but it carries you farther on than this. It meets 
with the nicest provisions all the protruding angles we find on our way, 
serves as a complete scarecrow to frighten away approaching moles- 
tations, gratifies desires the chances of fortune might never singly satis- 
fy, and, what constitutes the acme of earthly enjoyment, gives a man 
respect for himself. No man without it has grown to maturity, for be 
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can not as yet employ the powers he was given a life to learn. From 
it come confidence, courage, satisfaction ; need we enumerate the schools 
of which these are separately skillful masters ? 

We pass rapidly on to another consideration-— the influence of gensi- 
hility in the development of character. We are familiar with " names 
that were not bom to die,*' whose exquisiteness of sensibility was the 
only means by which genius showed its splendor. There is room here 
for a philosopher to analyze and compare the various emotions this 
nicety of feeling begets ; it is too delicate a subject to bear the rude 
handling incident to dissection ; and yet, as a consequence of this, it 
wields an influence ** more powerful than a two-edged sword.'' Some 
call it a vagary of the fancy, some think it worth a sneer, and others 
still dandle it«;up to an effeminacy. But all bow before its movings ; 
the hardened, like the giant oaks, are cleft by its storm, while the more 
susceptible bend before it as calmly and silently as the pale, sensitive 
flower. It heralds not its own coming; it floats to the soul in the rapturous 
melody of the midnight song, it looks in on the heart from the glance 
of a loved face, it rides triumphant on the words of eloquent lips. What, 
is it all? More than a contagion, a pestilence ? Ah, yes; it is the 
link of the universal soul of mankind. It is the common meeting- 
ground, no less of all joys than all sufferings ; and where it excites 
pain it doubly refines enjoyment. The truest means of communica- 
tion with the race : — Genius berefl of it is a dumb skeleton*; power, un- 
wieldly and worthless. 

Many, for fear of its influence, rush headlong into stupid obstinacy, 
thus exhibiting themselves in a light which the brutes would never en- 
vy ; while they appear fearful of incurring the charge of an uncontrol- 
lable weakness, they betray a want of power for which no fortunes can 
compensate. Away with such silly detractions to human nature ! Let 
opening manhood pride itself on any thing like a quick sensibility, even 
if it lead to a nervousness of feeling. Who can commune with an 
imprisoned soul ? Why does not the respect it hopes thus to deserve 
degenerate into pitiful regard ? Assuredly it does. Now read the 
impressions giant minds have left on the susceptible mass ; they be- 
speak, first of all, a critical knowledge of human nature, and this was 
their passport to greatness. If eloquence have any power it is that of 
awakening sympathy, and its only parent is sensibility. If actions 
are ever great and noble, they were bidden of this master. If socia- 
bility, if love, if friendship ever drew together the finer feelings of hu- 
manity, or expanded the soul into its original beauty, the power of the 
union and expansion lies with sensibility. In general, it is the proof 
of the true soul, — the man. 

Look again : there is another bright spot in the character, that per- 
fects manliness and accomplishes great ends ; a flame that by its gentle- 
ness lights up the fervor of the soul, and by its steadiness causes distrust, 
imbecUity, indolence to slink back to their coverts ashamed. The 
world acknowledges only the two great divisions its absence and pres- 
ence indicate — tbe enthusiastic and their contrary. The latter class 
we need not individualize for recognition ; they number among them 
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the stubborn, the cold, calcnlatiDg, enyious ; those who set a higher 
price on their invidious criticisms than their honest-hearted, ingenuous 
actions. But let us look at the former alone. 

Perhaps no one term is more horribly distorted from its true mean- 
ing, more frequently misapplied wilfully, and yet more significant than 
this same word— enthusiasm ! But attempts at definition would only 
prove useless ; we must rest with ascertaining its action. We call it 
the jgreat resource, whence determinate energy first received its im- 
pulse, where passion kindled its fires, and reason received its eticour- 
agement. There are some like " stars shot madly from their spheres,'* 
who light their lamps here and pursue the dark and dingy roads of fa^ 
naticism ; some, who with a zeal coupled somewhat with knowledge 
might have done much, very much for the infirmities of their race and 
their own just exaltation ; some, who could easily have attained true 
distinction had they not prematurely cast in their preferences for noto- 
riety. But the world is full of the misguided and hasty, and excep- 
tions by no means ever amount to rules. Enthusiasm never dazzles or 
scorches, but imparts a vivifying warmth where fanaticism would only 
conflagrate and destroy. Wherever enjoyment shows a keen edge, 
there we find this principle at work ; whatever we view under its in- 
fluence, be it the commonest object of life, takes a new and impressive 
form to our view. What is the man without it ? and where old de- 
pendence has failed, who or what shall stay the tottering character ? 
^¥hat lights up the pale cast study and anxiety have given to the 
scholar's features, and, like some good angel, as he plods and plods on 
and buries himself more and more deeply in the mysteries of learning, 
whispers to him, '* Toil on ! Hope on ?" On what does his soul feed, 
in his midnight solitude, by the lonely wayside, amid the bustle of ac- 
tion, or crossing the wastes his want of social contsM^t opens to his 
▼iew ? " Hope deferred," saith inspiration, " makes the heart sick ;" 
who shall furnish the soothing pillow for his aching head, or wipe the 
clammy sweat from his pale brow, or take the hand so rarely proffered 
to any ? What great recompense shall answer him for the sacrifice of 
every day blessings, for the severance too often of every bond of soci- 
ability, tot the Socratic patience with which he faces the silent jeer, 
the open expressions of envy, the coarse ribaldry ? Truly, something 
that belongs not to humanity. Philosophers tell us it is enthusiasm. 

No less necessary for marked success and pure enjoyment than for 
strength and comfort, is its intimate connexion with all feelings, hopes, 
and aspirations. The same principle gives truth to the well-worn 
maxim, ** What's begun is half done ;" its characteristic results are en- 
ergy, perseverance. Genius can not shine without its light and limping 
m^ocrity obtains from it commission to the first ranks. Place before 
our notice two of equal attainments, of equal natural capacities, but 
give the one and deny the other enthusiasm, and the difference in their 
after fortunes shall be the difference between distinction and obscurity. 
In mechanical operations it shows itself to admiration, but in intellec- 
tual effort its development is indeed perfect, and at times gigantic ; it 
has here cleared ofl' the fogs of blustering tumult, and taken the garb 
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of chastity ; its appearance is lovely, we are sometimes tempted ts 
idolatry. The sacred minister feels it bounding through his mental 
frame, and urging him on to an intensity of mental action, Whitfield 
felt its intoxicating delight, and became a '* living soul;" precepts, 
which without stimulus, with nothing to create and preserve excitement, 
would have fallen from his lips still-bom, now dart about among as 
electrified multitude like the fire-dragon ; this was eloquence, and mil- 
lions had to acknowledge its conquest. The lawyer is fortunately 
whipped up to it by the stinging rebuke or the unanswerable sarcasm 
of an adversary ; his skill lies mostly in its training, and in applying 
its forces at every important available point. It stands godfather to aU 
the eloquence to which judges and juries have listened and bowed ; it 
draws tears and smiles from crowded legislative galleries, cheers and 
admiration from multitudes intoxicated with its communicative power ; 
it gives silvery hairs the veneration they have earned, lends worth to 
low fortune, and supplies the deficiences a thousand charities could 
never fill. Every son of enthusiasm can exclaim of it 

" Thy bright image, 
Glassed in my soul, took all the hues of glory. 
And lured mt on to those inspiring toils 
By which man masters men!'' 

If, at any time, it has misguided or perplexed by its own purity and 
nobleness, it will " work out its own redemption." Would that other 
qualities could be tasked for so few faults as this ! 

Now look at it, as it lends its brilliant coloring to fancy, love, hope, 
and the whole catalogue of feelings and desires. What would the 
immortal " bard of Scio" have known of fame, either in his day or 
ours, with this struck from the account? What lends to Tasso^s 
mournful prison-notes such plaintive eloquence, such inward fire! 
Where is the glittering mine whence Milton gathered his jewels, to 
pave his brilliant way to the Temple of Fame ? Imagination ! — 'tis 
but an empty name, of no significance, of no power, without enthusi- 
asm ! Read the difference between Milton and Pope in the difference 
between their capacities for its reception. The vast book Shakspeare 
has opened to man, would have been not much less than precept, or, 
at the most, than interesting narrative, debarred of its powerful^ quick- 
ening influence. It is the poetry of Hope ; it is all that paints a future 
with an3rthing of intensity, all that creates desire, and when created, 
preserves it : the human mind is made up of too great a complexity 
of power and weakness, of chivalric daring and retreating cowardice, 
to buoy itself up with no light to glimmer over the dark waste, even 
though that light be as delusive as the " will-o*-the-wisp." Something 
it must have to cling to, to lean upon, beside the dull, uns3rmpathizing 
routine of every-day hfe. From feebleness, power soon rises ; the 
gush of feeling wells up where nothing but arid wastes before existed. 
Where we enjoy most deeply, love most truly, or act most energeti- 
cally, enthusiasm ever forms the master-spirit of the depth, the truth* 
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and the energy. No beginning, without it, erer resulted in an end ; 
no end erer recognized a deliberate beginning ; the mighty plans of 
mighty minds never received their impetus, or revolutionized a world : 
widiout it, learning is a dry dissertation, science an obsolete by-word, 
love a cold calculation, hope an unsatisfied straining after things un- 
known, effort but feebleness, and action a distant contemplation. It is 
the life-moving principle in the universe : if it take care and anxiety 
to devise, it takes enthusiasm to execute : if language confess to the 
possession of any power, it is only so through enthusiasm : if happi« 
ness be anything more than an unrealized dxeam, its enhancement is 
occasioned by enthusiasm : if knowledge be worth labor, or if life be 
worth toil and trouble, it is so only from the increased zest enthusiasm 
fails not to give to its enjoyment. 

Take, then, these passports to manhood ; self-reliance, sensibility, 
enthusiasm — these three. 



"HOPE ON! HOPE EVERr 

An old man dreams of his luity yeaif, 

And Baith, " I am not old ; 
For I'm come not yet to darkling fean. 
And know not yet of bitter tears, 
And my heart is not grown cold." 
Oh, how he loves, 
As on he moves, 
To Hope — Hope on — Hope ever ! 

A youth stands np in the storm of life, 

Arrayed in his martial folds ; 
His banner goes up in the heat of the strife. 
Where shouts and groans and death are rife. 
But his banner he proudly holds. 
For the words so bright 
Gleam through the fight, 
Hope — ^Hope on — Hope ever ! 

The maiden that looks in her lover's eye. 

And reads a written soul, 
Will bravely stand while othen fly, 
Nor breathe a munntur or a sigh 
Her heart can not controL 
For the eye she read 
So mildly said — 
Hope — Hope on — Hope ever ! 
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What tells a mother to be of elieer» 

When her child ii gaepinf boliare her? 
When the floih of life » but ko oeie. 
And death oorrodei the tender yeart 
Tm the voice of angeb o'er her. 
She looks above, 
And learns to love— 
To Hope — Hope on— Hope ever ! 



On the dizzy tip of the moontam 

Deep down in the ocean's bre a s t • 
Still fearful of no watery grave, 
StOl singing to the winds that rave, 
The sailor is at rest. 
For there's a voice 
That says rejoice— 
Hope — ^Hope on — Hope ever ! 

It mnrmureth now to silvered haizB— 

The same voice from above : 
Now to manhood's anxious cans, 
Now to youth's most fervent prayeiv, 
It ii a voice of love : 

Through the long strife 
Of mortal life- 
Hope — ^Hope on — Hope ever ! 

PAINE'S "COMMON SENSE" AND "CRISia" 

There is a tendency in hamao nature to magnify the excenenc^f 
and pardon the defects of those who have entered the literary arenSf 
without what is technically termed a liberal education. To these pro- 
ductions it would seem that we ought to be more than ever inclined to 
grant indulgence, from a sense of national gratitude. Paine, like La 
Fayette, left the land of his birth, to assist us in the memorable strag* 
gle for independence. We do not say he bad the same pure motiTeSi 
or made as great personal sacrifices. But this much is certain, he was 
of essential assistance to our cause, and for this, at least, he ought to 
have an impartial hearing. We claim this the more urgently, as we 
have good reason to believe that, though some few may have read theee 
works and admired them as literary productions, yet they are far Iroai 
being duly appreciated by the generality of our countrymen. A eligfat 
glance at the occasions upon which they were published and the ob- 
jects they were designed to accomplish, is necessary to set them in a 
true light. 
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At the commencement of the Resolution, many of our forefathers 
clung with obstinate reverence to the government under which they 
had been nurtured, and around which centered all the endearing affec- 
tions of kindred and home. They hoped to obtain a redress of their 
grievances without an appeal to arms, or the more painful step of sepa- 
ration. They doubted, they feared, even after freemen's blood, having 
stained freedom's soil at Bunker Hill, proclaimed that all else than war 
was hopeless. Amid such a state of things, '* Common Sense" was pub- 
lished. It at once couched the cataracts — unsealed the eyes of the 
people, so long blinded to their true condition. Like an electric spark, 
it aroused their indignant feelings, lit up the half-smothered flame of 
liberty in their bosoms, and procured an immediate vote in favor of in- 
dependence. There is no instance upon record, where a people wed- 
ded to a former habit of thinking, were so suddenly changed to the op- 
posite, as in this. Paine sought to render the wounds of hate too deep 
for harmony, and few could have carried out their views more skillfully 
than he has done. He beseeches the people never to think of recon- 
ciliation with the barbarous murderers of their parents, children, broth- 
ers, and friends. He asserts that reason forbids to have faith in those 
who had stirred up Indians to destroy them. By the most ingenious 
arguments, he brings the English government into contempt. He rep- 
resents monarchy as a sort of popery, into which the Israehtes degen- 
erated against the express will of God, who inflicted the heaviest pen- 
alties upon them for lusting after a king. By the most cutting sarcasm 
he turns hereditary succession into ridicule, pronounces a glowing ti- 
rade against titles, and in the end we are prepared to say, with him, 
'* of more worth is an honest man to society, and in the sight of God, 
than all the crowned ruflians that ever lived." 

Of " The Crisis," a series of essays published at various intervals, 
as necessity required, during the war for independence, we need only 
say, in general, that they tended further to strengthen the American 
mind in its aspirations after liberty, and encouraged the sometimes des- 
ponding people to union and perseverance. One of them, addressed 
to the people of England, took the most effectual course of ending the 
war, by rendering it unpopular at home. It shows how their interest 
«ras injured by continuance of the contest, from the loss of a market 
among us ; while, as a free nation, we should be more prosperous, and 
would consequently purchase more of their commodities. 

So much for the historical interest of these productions. But more 
than this, they have other merits, which entitle them to a place among 
the standard literature of any country. Unlike most political essays, 
ihey have not lost their interest with the occasion which called them 
forth. Written with a pen flred from the burning altar of liberty, they 
glowed with a brilliancy that few have equaled. Meeting with vast 
popularity at the time, they were not merely impressed with the cur- 
rent stamp, but contained also the elements of durability. Their effect 
then, may have depended upon the accident of public opinion, but their 
▼alue now, comes from real, intrinsic worth. The first characteristic 
oi their style is its popular cast. Paine was emphatically the people's 
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writer. He soagbt to mirror forth their peculiar riews and feelings. 
Hie manner of thinking, his illustrations, his language — all were adapted 
to their taste and comprehension. He echoed the sentiments he found 
pevailing in the community, though few others, perhaps, had the cour- 
age to express them. His recklessness and his daring just fitted him 
for the part he acted. At imminent risk of liberty and life, he adro- 
cated the popular cause, while his every-day shrewdness and pith, ex- 
pressed in a certain off-hand, dashing manner, could not but meet with 
favor and popularity from the multitude. 

In the mere matter of composition, Paine had the happy talent of 
adapting his style to whatever subject he understood. He is equally a 
master and at home in every species of writing that employed his pen. 
In ridicule and wit he is at times unrivaled. His letter to Lord Howe 
is scarcely surpassed, even by Junius, in invection and rebuke, though 
he has far less generally of this keen satire and glittering point, and 
affords not so rich an intellectual banquet to men of letters and schol- 
ars, as Woodfall's Great Unknown. In narration and reasoning, he is 
always appropriate and clear. Whether he choose to load his oppo- 
nent with bitter irony or influence him by earnest expostulation, he is 
equally successful and victorious. There is a pungency in his man- 
ner of uttering the simplest truths, that gives point to every thing he 
touches. His writings have the appearance of a collection of apho- 
risms. He oflen concentrates the substance of his paragraphs into a 
smart sentence, the force, the brevity and perspicuity of which could 
not fail of producing a deep impression. Take this, *' an array of prin- 
ciples can enter where an army of men can not," as one of a thousand 
instances. His illustrations and occasional flights are rendered pecu- 
liarly striking, by being set off with the plainest and most simple 
groundwork. 

We are not insensible to Paine's faults. In matter he was far from 
being a sound philosopher. The fallacies into which he afterwards 
fell, would make us distrust him on this point, without any other cause 
for such apprehension. But we can account for his failure in this re- 
spect, from the fact that his mind had never been disciplined by meta- 
physical speculation. He had never drunk long or deep enough^from 
the fountain of knowledge, to enable him to collect and combine nume- 
rous and widely scattered facts, such as are required to philosophize in 
abstruse questions of universal application. Then in general theories 
of politics and morals, demanding patient research, long investigation, 
and elaborate reasoning, his opinions are often rash and incorrect. In 
profundity and comprehensive sagacity, he is inferior to Burke, though 
he is at times full as fine a declaimer, and has almost equal fancy. Yet 
this charge applies not to the essays under consideration. The range 
of facts upon which the justice of our revolutionary contest depended 
was limited, and they being obvious, his deductions are just and con- 
clusive. It was a question of practical and immediate policy — the 
materials upon which it rested were ready at hand — and his decisions 
were in the main sound. Nor does his superficiality interfere with 
our previous assertion, that he was the peoi^e's writer. Favor with 
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them is not found by diving into the depths of science, or soaring aloft 
into the world of metaphysics, but in catching the whispering murmurs 
of the popular breeze, and appealing to the universal sympathies of hu* 
manity. 

In style, too, Paine was not infallible. But we must remember in 
extenuation, that these are not studied productions, which the author 
kept by him to touch and retouch at leisure, but were flung off upon 
the spur of the moment, to meet the necessity of the occasion. The 
contrast between him and Burke in this, is too striking to be passed by. 
Paine never altered what he had once written, while Burke was never 
done changing and adding, and his Letter to a Noble Lord is said to 
have been so interlined by him, in the proof-sheet, that the composi- 
tor was obliged to reset it. The first conceptions of genius are usual* 
ly said to be rude and uncouth ; but whatever other defects " Common 
Sense" and the " Crisis" contain, they certainly are not wanting in ele- 
gance and polish. They have few, if any of the common faults of po- 
litical writers. They are never marred with pointless anecdote, heavy 
familiarity or labored bombast. They show not, it is true, a mind stored 
with extensive and indiscriminate reading, for Paine was no great 
devourer of books, purposely abstaining from some kinds of knowl- 
edge, to concentrate himself upon political subjects. The literature 
ho was acquainted with, however, was choice and select, and the few 
quotations he has made are exceedingly apt. 

Had Paine only written these essays, we venture to say his name, 
now instead of being a byword of contempt, would have been blazon- 
ed upon the scroll of that glorious few, who, for their high services and 
exalted worth are honored and esteemed among men. No tribute 
would have been thought too great, no praise too high, which the uni- 
ted voice of a grateful people could bestow. As it is, however, many 
fear that even these productions are tinctured with infidel principles, 
and condemn them at once, without an examination. So far is this 
from being true, that they contain no allusion to the Deity without the 
most reverential mention. Our author has also been unfortunate in the 
want of an impartial biographer. This most sacred of all tasks has 
been undertaken by his professed enemies, the English, who, for po- 
litical purposes, wished to bring him into contempt. Take but a 
single instance. There was put forth at Dublin, in 1792, what pur- 
ports to be *' The Life of Thomas Paine, with a Defence of his Wri- 
tings," but which bears baseness in its very title. With this sounding 
declaration it is full of unjust attacks upon Paine, with scarcely a word 
of commendation upon himself or his writings. 

Thus, amid unfounded suspicion on the one hand, and base falsehood 
on the other, these political essays unjustly partake of the stigma which 
enshroud their author, and are but little read. While our press groans, 
and the shelves of our bookstores are filled with well-printed, well- 
bound editions of foreign political essayists, a miserably printed and 
every way miserably got up edition of Paine's Political Writings, pub- 
lished many years since, can hardly be found at all. And this, too, 
when the former relate to the domestic transactions of other govern- 
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ments, of little if any consequence to ut, and the latter, behind none 
in beauty of style and grace of composition, have all the additional in- 
terest of being intimately associated with that event from which we 
date our national existence, and in which we glory so much. 

We have every reason to regret this. In it our nation is not only 
herself unthankful, but actually wrongs itself. It robs its people of 
all the salutary influence these life-giving productions might exert, in 
inculcating sound principles, and inspiring a pure spirit of liberty. No- 
thing could be better calculated to teach the value of our democratic 
institutions, and give zeal in their maintenance, than a general dissem- 
ination of the works under review. They transport us to the anima- 
ting scenes amid which they were produced. We feel the hardships 
and encounter the difliculties by which our rights were obtained. We 
imbibe the spirit of the time, and enter with glowing ardor into the con- 
test that was then waging. We bring our minds to contemplate a 
fountain, from whence are reflected the popular feelings and prevaiUng 
sentiments of that period, as clearly and distinctly as the glassy lake 
mirrors in its crystal surface the shrubbery that overhangs from its 
shores. Deprived of these, it will be no wonder if, in the time of 
their country's need, its citizens, to borrow Paine's own expressive 
language, prove "summer soldiers and sunshine patriots." 

Again, we should give them their due amount of praise as an en- 
couragement to rising merit. Honorable reputation is the highest re- 
compense society can bestow, but to preserve its worth it must be al- 
lotted with fairness. It is not an innocent thing to give a large portion 
to him who merits it not, and it is certainly criminal to rob a deserving 
roan of his just share. Few are insensible to the desire of fame. 
With a chance of obtaining it, they will be animated by emulation and 
their talents rendered useful to society. But when they see success 
80 doubtful, and honor so ill distributed, they will despair in the first 
heat of the race, retire to pass their life in inactive obscurity. Thus 
we see upon every hand, we are called to be just to this author's mem- 
ory. Let us hope, then, that the reputation of his political writings, 
no longer made barren by the winter of neglect, may yet bud forth with 
the freshness of spring, and blossom with the beauty of summer, until 
matured into the rich fullness of autumn, it shall be gathered and pre- 
served in the granary of Time, never again to suffer from the cold in- 
difference of the world. D. 
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SENSIBILITY. 

Nothing in the world is single. From the planet in heaven, down 
to the minutest atom on the ei^, all nature is bound together by a 
chain of mutual affections. Nor is man, the miniature of all other cre- 
ation, insensible to the same unvarying laws. His physical nature is 
not more conformed to the laws by which all matter is governed, than 
bis mind obedient to the influences by which it is surrounded. While 
Qod has given to mind a partial control over, He has made it subject 
to matter, in an equal, though not reciprocal degree. Subservience to 
this control, combined with that of the circumstances and men around 
him, is sensibility ; susceptibility to impression from whatever is exter- 
nal. In^lther extreme this'' cannot but be an 'unhappy quality. The 
mind so delicately sensitive as to be appalled by the least fear, or ela- 
ted by the most trifling joy ; in constant alternation between despon- 
dency and hope, is ill adapted to the jostling of this turbulent and 
gairish world of ours. On the contrary, the mind so insensate as to 
remain unmoved amid every vicissitude, is equally unsuited to the bat- 
tle-field of stem prejudice and stormy passion. Discarding therefore 
any ideal extremity, we shall consider this quality as exemplified in the 
men and scenes around us. > First its influence upon the social ; sec« 
ondly, the intellectual being of man. No one will so far impeach the 
divine benevolence as to deny that there are more sources of joy than 
sorrow offered to the choice of man. Happiness is a primitive, un« 
happiness an incidental principle in the human breast. There is no- 
thing in nature, in the relations of society or the pursuits of life, but it 
may subserve the highest enjoyment of mankind. If, therefore, an 
acute sensibility is equally alive to impressions of pain and pleasure ; 
conceding the truth of our premise, the aggregate amount of happiness 
will be proportioned to the measure of susceptibility. This may be il* 
lostrated by a contrast of different nations, in their habits of life, which 
are in a great measure qualified by the degree of enthusiasm which 
pervades the mass of mind. Who shall say that the active and bus- 
tling American, ever absorbed in the current of business, now surren- 
dering his energies to one, and now devoted with equal zeal to another 
pursuit ; at one time succumbing to fortune, at another rising above its 
shafts, is less happy or less prosperous than the titled of other nations/ 
who, moving in the same round of habitual associations, and placed as 
it were above the reach of circumstance, are insensible to the scenes 
around them. Even as the loftiest music is the unison of discordant 
sounds, so it is only by alternations of joy and sorrow that the highest 
happiness is attained. But let us inquire into the directer influence 
which a lively sensibility exerts upon the mind. We often hear it 
called a distorted medium, through which everything is brought to the 
mind in exaggerated colors. That the mind under its sway, veering 
from the true and steadfast course, turns aside to the mean absurdities 
which it swells into importance. A sort of microscope to which no- 
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thing but atoms of things may be subjected. We shall Tenture to daia 
that it is the focus in which things apparently unimportant cooverge 
and grow to their proper measure. Were we to suppose a mind en* 
tirely aloof from the control of judgment, the former might be true. 
But Reason does not always sleep in Fancy's bower. From the most 
tumultuous pleasures, the mind ever retires within itself, and compar- 
ing the images which varying scenes have presented, reduces them to 
their proper shades. Often amid the noisiest revelry, when the voice, 
that daughter of music, and its twin sister, the dance, hold their devo- 
tees in spell, has the noble and generous action been inspired. If we 
consult the memorials of the great and good, we shall find them not 
from among a surly priesthood, in " grief and grogram clad," they were 
and they are those, who once tried in the same ordeal, have keenly 
felt the distresses of their fellows and nobly dared in their relief. Who 
have been our Sidne3rs, our Howards, and Henrys, the memory of 
whose splendid philanthropy will live till 

'* Tbe last syllable of recorded time.** 

And whose are the names that will go down, branded with the dark 
distinctions of infidel and misanthrope ? This leads us to another view 
of the subject. It is those of cold and insensitive minds upon whom 
the truths of revelation and the attributes of Grod make no impression. 
Our convictions of the existence of a Deity arise not so much from 
the revelations which make such existence certain, as the impressions 
stamped upon us by the forms of nature. Most minds require some- 
thing tangible, from which to draw their conceptions. A theorem in 
philosophy, however consistent, is unsatisfactory to the inquisition un- 
til confirmed by experiment. Such minds read in the star-paved heav- 
en, in the terrible waters, the Bible of the universe, the only sure 
Apocalypse. If, then, there be among us some ** hopeless, dark idol- 
aters of chance," who, wedded to a joyless idealism, feel no thrill at 
the grand and awful in nature, such apathy results from insensibility to 
the lessons which they convey. The truth of this is confirmed by the 
lives and characters of those who have become notorious for their 
skepticism. The calm life and seemingly resigned death of Hume is 
quoted by his blinded worshipers, as exemplifying the confidence 
^which a great mind can repose in such dark fanaticism. He passed 
a tranquil indeed, and apparently a happy life, but the even tenor of his 
life was the result of that same insensibility which led him into such 
fatal error. He died a calm death, but was it 

''The calmneM of the good? 
Or, gailt grown old in desperete hardihood 7" 

Voltaire, a younger brother, so witty, profligate, and thin, though of 
a more fiery temperament, was the same cold, unfeeling thing. Now 
the sage of Femey, now lounger at the Caf<§ de Procope, now jeering 
in grim mockery at his God, and now lapped in the soA dalliance of the 
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Marquise do Chatelet ; whereyer we view him he is the same. ** Tha 
accomplished Friyialist." There are some who may seem exceptions. 
Shelley, of the generous heart, Shelley, of the golden wing, wrapped 
op in Uie fiery web of poesy, was indeed of a different order. But 
•earch all his grand imaginings, which were the transcript of his heart, 
and you find no breathing spirit there. His great conceptions stalk 
forth like ghosts amid the place of tombs, clad in the cold cerements 
of death. 

We might quote other instances kindred to these, but it will perhaps 
be objected that such are insular cases, far outnumbered by those who, 
led on by a blind sensibility, rush into fanciful dangers, and become 
Tictims of misfortune and discontent. Let it be remembered, howeyer, 
that the number of those who have the ability to conceive, and the 
daring to publish theories and head sects, is small compared with those 
who, insensible to the evidences of a God, cherish the same unbelief. 

" The friendless slaves, children without a sire, 
Whose mortal life and momentary fire, 
Lights to the graye a chance-created form, 
Aa ocean wrecks illmninate the storm." 

Indeed, we may assert that the majority of those who are '* without 
God in the world," are of those who live in this apathy — too cold to 
be sensible of truth, and too stubborn to believe when convinced. We 
have so far considered sensibility as a happiness principle, in its influ- 
ence to solder the relations of society ; and as consequent to this its 
bearing upon the final destiny of man. Its sway over his intellectual 
character is equally great and salutary. Locke somewhere says " what 
is it to exert — it is to feel." The greatest are those who have felt most, 
Hved most. Homer, Virgil, Dante, Ariasto, Tasso, Corneilie, and Ra- 
cine, and lastly, Milton, all in their respective ages and countries, were 
thrown among stormy times. If space were allowed to analyze the 
distinctive features of their minds, we might easily trace the influence 
of the scenes among which they moved. Our ideas spring from our 
•ensations. Genius is the refiner of our sensations. It is the inter- 
preter of nature. Whether it be employed to detect the secrets of the 
earth, to " unwind the dances" of the sky, or to analyze the heart oi 
man, its office is ever the same : 

*' The wide-seeing eye, 
Catchingr the delicate shades, yet apt to hold 
The whole in its embrace. 

The sphere of a great man is not always on the " spirit's Alpine 
peaks." He must be warm with the sympathies, and quick with the 
sensibilities of those around him. To make others feel, he must feel 
himself. Where were the power of the deep mind and eloquent tongue, 
were they deprived, Cassandora like, of the power of making others 
believe. How then can they perform the high offices, and achieve the 
high rewards of genius, who shut themselves entirely from the living, 
to hold converse with the dead. Many and melancholy examples might 
be adduced of those who have sought to quench acute sensibilities in 
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retirement. They are too familiar to need quotation. Let it noc be 
enpposed that we are of those who believe no time should be deroted 
to silent thought. Let it not be thought that we admire those intellect 
tual worldlings who flirt among us, *' with rings on their fingers, aad 
baby-work to their shirts." The mind must have its seasons of retire- 
ment in which to harmonize its emotions into thought ; its sensatioBS 
into ** forms that breathe." We believe, however, in commuDity of 
mind. Those were dark ages in which all the knowledge, all the vir- 
tue was shut up in the cloisters of monks. We can not suppose that 
a man of genius is the epitome of all humanity. We can not think 
that he is aflfected by all the hopes, and fears, and loves, of his kind. He 
must, therefore, converse with man in all his relations, and moreover, 
he must have a quick sensation of all that affects man, else how can 
he know 

"All the springs 
That wake his joy and sorrow, 

All that uplifts him on emotbn wrings, 
Each longing for a lair and blest to-morrow. 
Each tone that soothes or saddens, all that rings, 
Joyously to him. 

Although among men, he is not of men. The real great man is no 
time-server. He is his own model. simI exemplar. High above the 
reach of his kind, by delicate perceptions it is his to show each man 
his relative position, and the character he must sustain. We often hear 
it said that great sensibility unfits a man of genius to answer his im- 
portant end ; that he can not brook the venom of critics — ^the jeers of 
a merciless world. Opinion is indeed a stem judge. Its minions are 
often treated like the banqueters of Sisera — with death. Still, were 
great minds suffered to prescribe their own laws, with how sad an in- 
dependence were ihey vested. It is a nice regard for, a fear even of 
public criticism, which directs intellectual effort into proper and useful 
channels. So far from disheartening the great man, collision with the 
minds around him, " makes his armor bright." We seldom detect com- 
fdaint in the truly great, whatever opposition they are forced to buffet 
Sustained by the assurance that trials herald triumphs, ''press on" is ever 
the watchword, and the excitement of conflict is the parent of great 
effort. Could we have known Milton after the reception of his noble 
poem, should we have heard sickly repinings at fate ? No. To live 
in the present were bright, 

"But brighter far, 
The hope that drew him like a heavenly star." 

When a host of driveling scribblers were in notice and favor, and the 
plays of Dryden were hissed from the stage, did he droop ? No. His 
was still 

" The highest pinion 
Jn the midway air." 
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Tl^ere have been exceptions to such. " Fame puts her finger on her 
lips" when the name of Keats is spoken. A keen sensibility and a 
weak constitution, in him it was the blessing which proved the bane. 
Without that sensibility where were the touching tenderness which 
breathes through the Eve of St. Agnes ? Great sensibility is insepera^ 
ble from great ability. It is the distinguishing quality of genius. Tal- 
ent may exist without it, but the inquisition, the creative power ever 
owns its influence. Finally, it makes life active, earnest, useful. It 
makes man, pure, social, and like his God. 

'* Brief in his power, oblivion waits the chisl 
Bound to hi« own poor self; his form decays. 
But sooner fades his names." 



VOL. X. 



FORGET ME NOT. 

(•Tbou'It forget me when Fm gone **— 8bak. 

I. 

FoaoiT thee! ah! ai^^n*8t thou think 

Affection's bonds ib^Ul 
That blighting time soon ruitfl the link. 

Which bound the heart of old? 
Though the kindled flame may paler grow, 

Because it is not fed. 
The vital spark still glows below, 

TiU Ufe within is fled. 

II. 
Forget thee ! no ! when pleasure fills 

Her goblets to the brim, 
And mirth and joy, like sparkling rills, 

No breath of care may dim ; 
When sorrow's clouds are gathered round 

The heart that once was gay ; 
When the sombre veil of night is bound, 

Around the lace of day. 

m. 

Forget theo ! no ! while fancy moulds 

Bright images that last. 
While the sleepless eye of memory holds 

Its vigils o'er the past 
Forget thee ! no ! when death is near. 

To claim the tribute due. 
One constant thought shall draw the tear. 

That thought so full ^rou. X F* 
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A REGULAR BACKWOOD'S WEDDING. 

Low down in one of the forest counties of Old Kentuck, happened 
the incident that I am now about to relate. A par^ of the delectable 
of both aexes had collected from the neighborhood around, at a feast 
under the shade of some beach trees, and were delighting themselves, 
some with dancing, others with singing, and eating, and so on, when, 
to the great astonishment of all, it was observed that two of the choicest 
spirits had left the gay scene. 

In a moment they had mounted on a mule, which had been evidently 
debarred the rights of his tribe, to com and fodder for a serious length 
of time — a gay cavalier an4 a captivating dulcinea ! 

A charger, not exactly caparisoned like a palfrey of the Elizabethan 
age, walked deliberately, and we thought at the time, with " malice 
aforethought," up to a decayed pine log, and came to a dead stand. Off 
rolled the knight, in a perfectly " don't-care -a-dam" manner, and with- 
out casting a glance at the fair one by his side, or giving her the slight- 
est assistance in dismounting, he drew a bee line for the encampment ; 
jumping over every thing that offered any resistance to his passage, and 
singing at the top of his voice. B yjya y of accompaniment he cracked, 
with inimitable grace, a huge ^9JMHR|ich he flourished above his head, 
and gave a yell that would^hiBm.MUPthe approval of a committee of 
Camanche braves. 

" He's some," said a friend near us, who was indulging in a cachina- 
tory fit at the strange phenomenon. 
\ " The wild man of the woods, for a V !" cried a wag on our right, 
.^who had mounted a log to have a clear view of the critter. 

" Two to one he's the feller that butted the bull off the bayou bridge," 
V exclaimed Ben Blower, from Snake Creek. 

Our hero heard not or heeded not these complimentary remarks, but 
made his way up to the company in flue style. He was indeed an 
original. His height could not have been less than six feet four, with- 
^^ut shoes or stockings, which he considered useless appendages. He 
wore a '* shocking bad hat," with a hole in the top, through which a 
tuft of red hair found egress, and waved to and fro like die cap of a 
corn stalk on a windy day. His coat was of nut dried, home manu- 
facture minus the skirt, which he said he lost in an encounter with a 
wild cat he had slain on the road. His shirt collar was thrown open, 
disclosing a breast tanned by suns of some twenty years, and his in- 
expressibles, which appeared to be on bad terms with his feet, leaving 
them about two feet leeward, were hitched up on one side with a buck- 
skin brace, giving them a zigzag appearance, decidely unique. Sur- 
veying the assemblage for a moment with the attention he would have 
given to a menagerie of wild beasts, he broke forth thus : 

** Fellers, I'd just like to know if there's a squire in these parts." 

« Do you mean the judge ?" asked an estimable citizen. 
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" Yes, I spose — don't care a pine knot who, bo's he can do the thing," 
replied the stranger, giving his whip a peculiar crack. 

*' What may be your business, friend ;" inquired a demure ' sorereign' 
in the crowd. 

" Nothen' much no how ;" replied the modest Nimrod. I only wants 
the feller that can harness me and that gal on old Rattler, yonder. She's 
just the loudest gal, I reckon, in the settlement ; as slick as a peeled 
maple, and as clear grit as a skinned tater rolled in the sand, and I'm 
called a whole team, and a big dog under a wagon. I've snaked it 
about these woods for a week, lookin' for a squire to hitch us, and wore 
out a pair of deer-skin breeches iookin' for him ; and I wish I may be 
rammed through a gum tree, head foremost, if I'm goin' to pack Suze 
any further ; 1 come here to yoke her, and here I'm goin' to stay." 

The roar of laughter that followed this simple recital was deafening. 
We lost four buttons in convulsive fits, and it is quite probable we should 
have suffered largely in that line had not the judge arrived at that mo- 
ment, and given a new turn to affairs. The judge was unlike the great 
poet's justice — 

** In fair round bellj, with good capon lined. 
With eyes serene, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modem instances,*' 

but he was as lean as a Grahamite, living entirely on bran bread and 
fricasseed radishes. With the undying zeal of the Israelite, he thunders 
forth anathemas against four-footed animals, and considers ornithology 
a fit study for cannibals. These are the sentiments of the judge ; al- 
beit in politics he strangely enough " goes the whole hog." At one 
time, we learn he was an expounder of the Methodist faith, and trav^ 
ersed the country in company with the devout and exemplary Father^ 
Redwine. This may account for the serious cast of countenance pe- 
culiar to him. On the present occasion, he was dressed in the height 
of the fashion. He wore a ** west of England" invisible green coat, 
the collar of which was perpendicular, and corded a la colegean, giving 
the wearer quite a magisterial appearance. His cashmere vest was 
buttoned quite up to the chin, over the top of which protruded an enor- 
mous pair of jet whiskers, such as are worn by brigands, whom sensi- 
tive young ladies hold in such estimation. His pantaloons, of fancy 
stripe, were neatly strapped to a pair of patent leather boots, ari^French 
kids encased his small delicate hands, in which he held the license 
that was to bind together '* two willing hearts." 

The judge now proceeded to business, calling on the gay Lothario, 
we have imperfectly described, to ** trot out" his bride. 

" You're the man for my yaller quarter,"* said our hero in ecstacies, 
and away he went in a run for Suze. With one effort of his brawny 
arm he took her from the mule and brought her to the centre of an en- 
closure, formed by the company, his eye dilating, and his wh61e frame 
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exhibiting signs of joy unspeakable. The bride was a bouncing prairie 
beauty, on whom Time had smiled in his rapid course. She wore a 
blue calico dress, full in every part, thus permitting 

" Every grace 
To ran a raee." 

A string of blue beads ornamented a good substantia] neck, none of 
your '* swan- like" things, and her head-gear was a cotton handkerchief, 
with scarlet stripes, and yellow groundwork, tied gracefully under the 
chin, and concealing the flaxen curls that struggled for liberty. Her 
shoes might have given your recherche fashionable ladies the hysterics, 
but they united comfort and durability, and effectually closed the Aotx 
to that fell destroyer, consumption. In the hurry of the moment, 
doubtless, she made an invidious distinction between those necessary 
appendages, classically called " insect destroyers," one of which lack- 
ed the blue sock— -but this was an omission, not a fault. Her blue eye, 
as it rested on the chosen one, spoke eloquently of abiding love, and 
her handsome face was wreathed in smiles. 

The judge glanced at the paper in his hands, and then in an impres- 
sive tone, demanded of the groom — 

*' Will you take Susan Jenkins as your lawful wedded wife ?" 

'' Well, hoss, I reckon I will, I wouldn't have rid since daylight, and 
packed her here if I didn't mean to do the clean thing ;" answered our 
hero. 

" And you, Susan, will you take C3mis Snorter as your lawful wed- 
ded husband ?" 

" Yes, squire, that I will ; dad said I oughter married Bill Swizzle, 

but I'll see him hanged first. He danced with old, ugly Bets Foler, 

^ and give her a bran new shawl. Besides that, he got drunk, fell off his 

horse, and broke his leg. Sy is good enough for me ;" replied the 

spirited beauty. 

This was too much for Sy ; he jumped for joy, and clasped the 
adorable Suze to bis bosom, giving her a smack that resembled the 
noise created by the popping of a cork from a champaigne bottle. 

" Stop, sir," said the judge, *< the ceremony is not completed." 

'' Go it, my squire," shouted Sy, " I will be as a wild cat catchinff a 
deer." 

TheAlken knot was now tied, and amid the smiles and white lier- 
chiefs waving of the ladies, Sy carried his blushing bride to the mule, 
placed her behind him, and in a twinkling was on d^e road to home and 
happiness. SPAT. 
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TO MY MOTHER AT FIFTY. 

GiifTLT, 'Hme, thoalt touch these bckf. 

And ^rently press this hrow ; 
Nor dim too soon a mother's eye 

That always looked as now. 
Seal not these lips, that always spoke 

Fond lore's devoted care, 
Nor bend this form, at which I knelt 

And breathed my childish prayer! 

Softly, Tune, thoult sing to her 

A long half-century song. 
And gently thoa wilt lead her on, 

Where crowding memories thmng. 
Thou'lt point her down Life's rugged road. 

And warn of unseen powers — 
But let her slowly wander on 

Amid the fleeting hours ! 

Slowly, "nme, thoult drop thb arm, 

Age-palsied by her side ; 
And slowly — slowly cease the flow 

Of Life's fast ebbing tide ! 
Take from me whate'er thou askest, — 

Joys or crowding years ; 
Let her be the one that passeth 

Sk>wly through the Vale of Tears. 



A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE REV. ABRAHAM PIERSON, 

fiRffr PRESIDENT OF TALE COLLEGE. 

The brilliant achievements of those, whom the world calls peat, are 
apl to dazsle us with their splendor, and to bewilder our judgment, in 
estimating the intrinsic excellence of the characters they commemo* 
ratef while the benevolent actions, the disinterested motives, and the 
spotless lives of the truly good, are contemplated in a purer light. The 
heroic deeds of the warrior, and the noble efforts of the statesman, are 
themes on which the poet and the historian have ever delighted to dweU. 
They love to cast the hues of strong feeling, and vivid imagination on 
their characters, and' to present them to the world, as "burning lights," 
which shall continue to shine through successive ages with undiminish- 
ed lustre. And while these figUTMjp conspicuously in the moral firBi4» 
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ment, it is a difficult matter to ascertain how much of the light is their 
own, and how much is bestowed upon them by their panegyrists. 

On the contrary, those gentle, unassuming characters, that pass 
through the world without making a great noise — who never stand in 
public places to herald their own good acts, and whose greatest ambi- 
tion is to be good, and to do good, are often, too often suffered to pass 
unnoticed, and to be forgotten to posterity. The circles which feel 
their immediate influence, leaving the world, bearing with them the re- 
cords of their love, which are firmly printed on their hearts, ao^ no 
memorial of their labors, and kind offices of these good men, remains 
to endear them to posterity, save a few traditionary tales, and the fact 
that they were born, accomplished a good work, the influences of which 
are constantly felt, but never appreciated, and that they died. 

When, however, one such is rescued from oblivion, and a simple but 
accurate delineation of the prominent acts of his life, are given ; when 
the motives which actuated, the virtues which adorned him, and the 
effects which have resulted from his labors, are understood, the mind 
contemplates him with a devoted enthusiasm, and affectionate regard, 
such as is due a benefactor only. To the sons of Yale, therefore, the 
history of those, who brought into existence their Alma Mater^ and 
who nourished her in her infancy, can not but be interesting. They 
are too sensible of her fostering care, and too grateful for the benefits 
she has conferred upon them in her " womanhood," to disregard any 
little tribute that may be offered to the memory of her benefactors dur- 
ing the days of her weakness. 

Regarding with due reverence, the name of each of the devoted ten 
who embarked upon " the laudable undertaking of the founding a col- 
lege here," let us select from their number, our father AbraJutm^ who 
was the chosen seed, and in whose fruit the earth hath rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy, and learn the history of him. 

We have been unable to ascertain any thing concerning the charac- 
ter of Rector Pierson in his youth. There is a complete veil thrown 
over it, which can only be partially withdrawn by a reasonable conjec- 
ture, formed from the influences which were at work, around him, and 
upon the character he manifestly sustained in after life. 

It is one of the truest maxims in the world, " that a man is known 
by the c^pany he keeps," and it is scarcely less true that his character 
**'is faitnfully mirrored from that of his early instructors. '' Knowing 
the character of these, we shall not often be misled, when we make it 
the foundation upon which we rest our judgment, in estimating the 
character of those placed in their hands, and under their care by Prov- 
idence, unless we neglect to bring into consideration the counter in- 
flnences which may be at work, and which tend to paralize the effects 
which we might otherwise reasonably expect. 

It is well known, that among the New England Puritans, the minis- 
ters of the Gospel were men of the greatest influence. They were 
generally graduates of some of the English Universities, and fleeing 
fiom their mother country for " con|fiieuce sakei** were almost the only 
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ones whose education fitted them for the responsible duties of oversee- 
ing the infant colonies. The young men, who were intended for the 
ministry, were placed entirely under their instruction, and being a 
strict and conscientious body, we can readily calculate their influence 
on the young, minds. Rector Pierson's father being a minister in high 
standing, and having the sole supervision of his son, in fitting him for 
college, and being one who would naturally exert an influence over 
him which no other one could, it will not, we think, be improper or 
uninteresting to introduce a brief sketch of his life, which we are en- 
able to present by the kindness of a devoted son of this institution, 
for whose liberality we tender our hearty thanks. 

The Rev. Abraham Pierson, Sen., was for sometime a minister in 
Yorkshire, England, and during the time that prelacy was in' the as- 
cendant, under Archbishops Laud and Neile, he was obliged, with 
many other *' godly teachers," to fly his country. He came over to 
Boston in 1639, and joined himself to the church there. Soon ader, 
he went to Lyme and connected himself with the English emigrants, 
who made a stand there, and subsequently removed wiUi them to Long 
Island. He consented to accompany them as their pastor, and material- 
ly assisted in the settlement of Southampton in 1640. In sentiment, he 
agreed with the ' Rev. John Davenport, of New Haven, and became 
bis warm friend and supporter. With him, he wished to vest all civil 
as well as ecclesiastical power in the church, and to allow none but 
church members to act in the choice of the officers of government* or 
to be eligible as such. Accordingly he was anxious that the settlement 
of Southampton should become connected with New Haven as South- 
old had been, and was dissatisfied with the agreement to come under 
the colony of Connecticut in 1644. In consequence, soon afler, in 
1647, Mr. Pierson, with a small portion of his congregation, removed 
to Bran ford, Mr. John Sherman, the minister of that place having mov- 
ed to Watertown, Mass. 

The settlement of Branford had commenced in October, 1644, but as 
yet no church had been gathered there. They soon formed one, how- 
ever, and the new settlement received an impulse from his coming 
thither, so that it continued to prosper until the charter of Connecticut 
was obtained, in 1662, including within its limits the jurisdiction of 
New Haven. In the meanwhile Mr. Pierson had acquired considera- 
ble influence, and was much beloved by his people. Having learned 
the Indian tongue, he taught among the natives, but his labor% met with 
poor success, as all others of the kind had done before. In the year 
1654, he was selected as chaplain to the forces raised against the 
Dutch, and seems to have enjoyed the confidence and esteem of the 
'ministers and clergy connected with the confederacy of New Haven. 

In the contentions between the jurisdictions of Connecticut and New 
Haven, from 1662 to 1665, Mr. Pierson took sides with Mr. Daven- 



* For a full explanation of Mr. Davenport's theory, the reader is rererred to Prot 
Kingtiey's Hittorical Diicourte. 
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port and others against the union, and so strong were bis feelings on 
this subject, that when that event took place he resolved to remoYS 
with his people from the colony. Arrangements were accordingly 
made, and on the 30th of October, 1665, Mr. Pierson, with most of his 
congregation, and many prominent individuals from Guilford, New Hsr 
ven, and Milford, made and signed a plantation covenant, for that pur- 
pose, the first article of which was " that none shall be admitted free- 
men, or free burgesses, but such planters as are members of some or 
other of the Congregational churches, and that none but such be cho- 
sen to magistracy, or to carry on any part of civil judicature, or as dep- 
uties or assistants, to have power to vote in establishing laws, making 
and repealing them, or to any chief military trust or office." 

In 1667, Mr. Pierson, with most of his people left Branford, and di- 
recting his course to New Jersey, commenced a settlement on the banks 
of a river there, and called the name of the new town Nadark. Dr. 
Trumbull says " that Mr. Pierson, and almost all his church, removed 
about this time, (1667,) and carried away the church records of Bran- 
ford, after it had been settled nearly twenty-five years, and left it al- 
most without inhabitants." The year after, in 1668, his people voted 
to pay the expenses of his coming thither, and to allow him eighty 
pounds salary per year. 

This was the third colony he had planted, and now, in his declining 
years, he sat down with his people under a code of laws of his own 
choice, and remained with them, much beloved until his death. He 
died in 1680, " in a good old age, an old man and full of years ; and 
was gathered to his people." Mr. Pierson was evidently a clergyman 
of superior abilities, and although firm almost to obstinancy, in main- 
taining his theocratical principles, he nevertheless was extremely mild 
and amiable in his disposition and deportment. Cotton Mather says 
of him, that " wherever he came he sJume" and that " he left behind 
him the character of a pious and prudent man, and a true child ofAhro' 
ham^ now safely lodged in Sina-AbrahaJ^* Such were the main inci- 
dents in the life of him who reared our first president, and the probable 
influence such a father had in forming the cnaracter of a son, we leave 
it for the candid reader to judge. 

The Rev. Abraham Pierson, Jr., was bom at Branford, in about the 
year 1645. The precise date of his birth is not known. He was ed- 
ucated at Harvard College, where he graduated in 1668, and was class- 
mate with Zechari^h Whitman and John Prudden, both of Milford. In 
the year 1670, he was admitted to the ministry^ and soon after, was 

* A list of Mr. Pienon's £unily has been furnisbed as by an antiqnaiiaB. It is not 
known whom he married. His children were Abigail, bom about 1640, who mamed 
Mr. John Dayenport, Jr., of New Haven, Nor. 27, 1669 ; Thomas, bom about 1643, 
married to Maiy Taintor, daughter of Mr. Michael Taintor, of Bianfoid ; also, Nov. 
27, 1662, and removed to Newark with hLs father, 1667 ; Abraham, bom about 1645, 
afterwards ''Rector of Yale College;" John, bom 1647; Grace, bom at Bnmfixd, 
June 18, 1650 ; Susannah, bora Dec 10, 1652; Rebecca, Dae. 10, 1654 ; Tbsophi- 
los, May 15, 1659, and periiaps others. 
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ordained as colleagae with his father in the church at Newark, and 
survived him as sole pastor, for more than ten years after his death: 
In 1693, he obtained a dismission from that church and left it to the 
care of his classmate, the Rev. John Prudden, and in the following 
year he was installed over the church at Killingworth. Qn the dis- 
mission of their former minister, the Rev. John Woodbridge, in 1679, 
the Church fell into dissensions and foolish quarrels, and became so 
distracted that no minister could be settled there until Mr. Pierson, as 
has been well expressed by another, " was sent to them as an angel of 
peace." Under his ministry all dissensions were healed, and the feel- 
ings of all hearts were concentrated in him. So great had become 
the attachment of his people to him, when the collegiate school was 
established in 1701, that the invitations given him by the trustees to be- 
come its rector, were looked upon with manifest jealousy and dislike. 

In the efforts made to found a college in Connecticut, Mr. Pierson 
had not been indifferent or inactive. He partook largely of the zeal 
which characterized the whole body of the clergy in this enterprise, 
and looked forward with fond anticipation to the time when this favor- 
ite project should be carried into effect. His hopes were soon real- 
ized. In the year 1699 he was chosen as one of ten of the *' princi- 
pal ministers" who were nominated and agreed upon by general con- 
sent, to act as trustees " to found, erect, and govern a college." Some 
time in the same year they met in New Haven, and formed themselves 
into a society, **to consist of eleven ministers, including a rector, and 
agreed to found a college in the colony of Connecticut." They held 
another meeting in Branford soon after, and each of the trustees bring- 
ing some books, presented them to the association, usinff these words, 
or something to their effect ; *' I give these books for the founding a eol' 
iege in this colony.^* The books thus contributed consisted of forty 
folio volumes, which were placed in the charge of the Rev. Mr. Rus- 
sell, the minister of Branford, who acted as librarian. This formal 
pioceeding has ever been considered the beginning of the college. It 
was in the year 1700 that this meeting was held in Branford, though 
the precise date has not been ascertained. 

At a session of the colonial Congress, which met in New Haven in 
October, 1701, a petition was presented to that body, signed by many 
ministers and others, which stated " that from a sincere regard to, and 
seal for upholding the Protestant religion, by a succession of learned 
and orthodox men, they had proposed that a collegiate school should be 
erected in this colony, wherein youth should be instructed in all parts 
of learning, to qualify them for public employments in church and civil 
state, and that they had nominated ten ministers to be trustees, part* 
ners, or undertakers, for founding, endowing, and ordering the said 
school, and thereupon desired that full liberty and privilege might be 
granted to the said undertakers for that end." On Uie 9th of October, 
1701, the Assembly granted a charter to the " Collegiate School." Af- 
ter receiving their charter, the trustees met at Saybrook, November 
17th, 1701, and chose Mr. Pierson to take charge of the college in its 
inatraction and government, under the title of Rector. 

VOL. X. 93 
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Mr. Pierson had become prominent as one of the most distinguished 
scholars in New England. Philosophy and science, his faTortte stu- 
dies, were cultivated by him with the enthusiasm of a devotee. Foid 
of acquiring, he was equally fond of communicating knowledge ; w 
that however much he was attached to lus people, it is doubtful whfltlh 
er his feelings were not still more inclined to the infant university to 
which evidently he looked forward for his remembrance among posta- 
ity. His methods of instruction and government in the college, met 
with general approbation. He had already composed a system of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, which he introduced in the college, and which con- 
tinued as the manual in that department for many years after his death. 

No plan of studies appears to have been formed by the trustees, and 
it is probable that the course of instruction then pursued in Harvaid 
College, was generally adopted ; and that this came under the order 
that where no special provision had been made, " the laws of Harvard 
College should be the rule." 

*' The first student in the collegiate school was Jacob Hemingway, 
who was graduated at Saybrook in 1704, and who was afterwards, for 
many years, the minister at East Haven. He entered the seminary as 
a regular member in March, 1702, and continued alone under the in- 
struction of Mr. Pierson, till September of the same year. At this 
time the number of students being increased to eight, they were pot 
in different classes, according to their previous acquirements. One of 
these, John Hart, afterwards minister at East Guilford, who graduated 
alone in 1703, had been three years at Cambridge. The first Com- 
mencement was held at Saybrook in September, 1702, when four young 
gentlemen, who had before been graduated at Harvard, and one other 
who had been privately educated, received the degree of Master of 
Arts, and one received the degree of Bachelor. As the prospects of 
the college were now brighter, and the number of the students had in- 
creased, Mr. Daniel Hooker of Farmington, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, and grandson of the Rev. Thomas Hooker, the first minister of 
Hartford, was elected Tutor." 

The students were instructed in Killingworth, by the rec|or and a 
tutor, and recited in the house of the former. The Commencements 
were held privately at Saybrook, in the house of Mr. Buckingham, 
• who was one of the trustees. None were allowed to attend except the 
Iriends of the candidates, ministers of the gospel, and perhaps a few 
other influential persons. The exercises consisted generally of a Lat- 
in oration from the Rector, a Tutor, or a Master, and a sylloffistic dis- 
pute between some of the candidates for the degree of Bachelor. The 
exercises closed as now, with a prayer by the rector. 

The prosperous and ambitious village of Saybrook, encouraged by its 
success in having the Commencements held there instead of New Ha- 
ven, became desirous that Mr. Pierson should remove there with his 
students, and so permanently establish the college in that place. Ear* 
nest endeavors were made to enlist his feelings in favor of the conteoH 
plated removaL This excited jealousy on the part of his people.— 
I'hey became so uneasy on this subject that they began openly to ex* 
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their unwillingness that he should continue as the rector. The 
durtracted spirits which he had allayed on becoming their pastor, by his 
mild and conrincing manners and rhetoric, again began to be turbulent. 
Up to this'tirae his church and society had been particularly prosperous 
under his ministry. Their meeting house had been enlarged and beau- 
tified, and on the 30th of August, 1703, a bell, one of the first that erer 
nng in this State, was procured from England, and hung in its steeple. 
The idea, therefore, that the college was seducing the affections of their 
pastor, and anxiety about his contemplated removal, caused such a com- 
motion in their feelings, that on the 2l8t of September, 1705, he ad- 
dressed the following letter to his congregation, for the purpose of al» 
la3nng the ferment which was evidently increasing. 

** To THE Inhabitants of Killingworth. — Sirs : Whereas I per- 
eeive there is a misapprehension of my answer at New Haven to the 
Rev. Trustees of the Collegiate School, lately published in part among 
yon, I do declare as foUoweth, viz : That in their motion to me there 
were two things, 

" 1st. Their desire that I should take the care and conduct of said 
acbool. 

** 2nd. That I should remove with said school to the place by them 
appointed for it. 

** To the first of these I answered as you have heard. The true 
meaning whereof was that I durst not deny a divine call to attend to 
that work so far as was consistent with my ministerial work among 
you, and accordingly I have endeavored to practice ever since. 

^ To the 2nd of Uiese, not discerning a present call thereto, after 
much persuasion and pressing to it, my answer was to act therein as 
Grod should open my way. I ever concluded your consent to my re- 
moval, and never obliged myself to remove without it ; and by your 
consent, I mean your general and joint consent, and not merely a great- 
er part of you consenting. That as through Divine Providence I have 
lived among you in peace now about ten years, so if I may be removed 
from you — which is not at all after my seeking — I may leave you in 
peace, and have hope that the God of peace will be with you, and as 
testimony of your general and joint consent to my removal, (if I do re- 
BK)ve,) I expect your engagement, by sufficient sureties, to reimburse 
me according to agreement, without which I shall not think I have a 
sufficient expression of your consent to my removal. 

Sept. 21st, 1705. Abraham Pierson." 

The manner in which this was viewed by his people, is sufficiently- 
indicated by their answer, voted in full town meeting, Nov. 2nd. 

"To THE Rev. Abraham Pierson. — Rev. Sir: In answer to the 
writing of Sept. 21, 1705, given unto us by John Crane, wherein you 
do declare that the motion of the Rev. Trustees to yourself, was that 
yon would take the care of the Collegiate School, and secondly to re- 
move with said school : — ^to the first you said your answer was, that 
you durst not deny a divine call to attend said work, so far as was con- 
sistent with your ministerial work among us, and accordingly have prac- 
ticed. To which we do declare that it is our opinion that it is not, or 
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like to be coDmateaft with your minieterial woriL among wi, to attead 
aaid school as hitherto. To the second yon say that you ever consid- 
ered oar consent to the opening of the way, to which we answer tks 
we shall not endeavor to act in that matter any farther than we hire 
already done." 

It were useless to say that there is no asperity in the foregoing an- 
swer ; still it shows how highly he was esteemed among his people, 
and how jealons they were of enjoying his ministrations divided witk 
the college. 

The situation of Rector Pierson at this time was one of great per- 
plexity. His attachments to the college were becoming stronger sod 
closer every day. The trustees and students were fastening new oUi- 
gations upon him year by year. Although not fully determined, the 
trustees were inclined to &l the location of the college at Saybrook, and 
had made an arrangement with Mr. Nathaniel Lynde of that town, ooe 
of the most influential men in the colony, and who had recently made 
some considerable donations to the college for that purpose. They ac- 
cordingly intimated to Mr. Pierson their wishes that he would remore 
with the students to that place. This he felt that he could not do. The 
jealousy and opposition of his people were increasing the more they 
saw him engaged in the new duties to which he had bound himaelf.^ — 
Under these circumstances, he applied to the trustees, and obtained 
their permission to make proposals to the members of his congregation, 
" that the Collegiate School be allowed to remain at Killingworth, un- 
der the care and conduct of Mr. Pierson.'' Accordingly he laid the 
matter before them Nov. 7, 1706, in reply to which they voted almost 
unanimously *' that they were not willing that the school should be kept 
there as it had been." 

At a town meeting on Dec. 24th following, they appointed a commit- 
tee " to draw up some proposals for the town to consider upon, withre- 
iqpect to the allowance of the Collegiate School being here under the 
care and control of Mr. Pierson, and to make return thereof to the next 
town meeting." What the action of the committee was we do not 
know, but from the spirit that was manifested about this time, we can 
easily conjecture. It was the full determination of Mr. Pierson's con- 
ffregation to root out the college from their midst, and retain him as 
tneir pastor ; and the trustees were not less Arm in their rosolntions 
that he should remain as rector, while his heart was so strongly attach- 
ed to both, that a separation from either would be hard. This circom- 
stance speaks well for him as a man, a scholar, and a divine. 

When Mr. Pierson was settled at Killingworth in 1644, the town 
gave him a valuable tract of land, with a dwelling house upon it, in the 
centre of the town, nearly opposite to *' meeting house hiU," on condi- 
tion that he should plant an orchard of 100 apple trees, to use and im- 
prove during his continuance with them in the ministry, and in case of 
Lis remaining during his life, that the same should be to him, his heirs 
sod aaaigns forever, but in case of his removal, that the said house, 
meadow and orchard ahould revert to the town. 

Under the excited feelings incident to their disapproval of his con- 
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neccion with the college, the town voted, Feb. 20th, 1706-7, "that the 
town having considered that there is a neglect in planting and manuring 
the 100 apple trees which Mr. Pierson was obliged to do, the town 
made choice of a committee to discourse with Mr. Pierson respecting 
that matter, and make return to the town." This procedure, though 
not very kind, was nevertheless in perfect accordance with human na- 
ture. They thought of driving him into an humble submission to their 
will, and expected in this way to "kill" his attachment to the college, 
and to draw him closer to themselves ! The situation of Mr. Pierson 
must have been one of severe trial. He looked back to the many pleas- 
ant years of love and harmony he bad enjoyed in the bosom of his peo- 
ple, and dreaded a separation which he feared was at hand. On the 
contrary, he was much attached to his college. The bonds of sympa- 
thy which bound him to his students and their studies, were so grateful 
to him that he deemed the Providence which had brought him into such 
pleasant associations " Divine.'^ He therefore uttered no unkind reply 
to the allusion made by his people to their hold upon his house and his 
orchard. We cannot believe that the mere matter of profit and loss en- 
tered into his account in this hour of perplexity, though the idea that 
he held his pleasant home, where he had spent so many happy years 
with his family and church upon a precarious tenure, must have added 
to his uneasiness. Providence, however, was preparing a way to solve 
these difficulties, not contemplated by any of the parties to them. 

The last communication to him from his people relating to his or- 
chard, was made on the 20th February, a few days after which he sick- 
ened, and it was soon seen that his sickness was unto death. In the 
progress of his sickness, the warm affection which had subsisted be- 
tween him and his people revived. The same love and trust which 
had enlivened the first years of their connection, displayed itself in the 
elosing hours of his life. 

While the elders of his church were gathered around his dying bed, 
his mind seemed wholly absorbed in the interest of his people, and he 
earnestly advised with them respecting his successor. It was in that 
hour, while all their former animosities and heartburnings were forgot- 
ten, that he pointed out to them a student of his college, Jared Elliott of 
Guilford, who was afterwards so useful and distinguished, not only as 
the physician of the souls but also of the bodies of his people, and the 
memory of whom still remains as one of the most pious, intelligent, 
and useful ministers, as well as one of the most learned and practical 
physicians of his age in New England. 

Afler all their difficulties had been arranged. President Pierson quiet- 
ly breathed his last on the dth of March, 1706-7. President Pierson 
marrried Abigail, daughter of Mr^ Greorge Clark, Sen., of Milford.-^ 
His ¥ridow died at Killingworth, March 15th, 1727. 

In person Mr. Pierson is said to have been portly and well proportion* 
ed, above the ordinary stature, and of a rather grave but a very pleasing 
aspect. His principal characteristic was an earnestness and a serious* 
ness in expression, which carried conviction with it. There was a 
calmness in all his movements, which gave a constant serenity to his 
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presence. He was a close, diligent, untiring, and enthusiastic student 
As a man, he was prudent, sedate, and judicious, and in all his social 
relations kind and affectionate. As a Christian, he was charitable and 
devout ; and as Rector of the college in its infancy, eminently qualified 
by his learning and ability for his station. He lell for a long time an 
aflfectionate remembrance of his usefulness among those who received 
his instructions, and in the college he helped to originate and perpetuate/ 



TWO OR THREE NOTIONa 

" I wish yoa saw me half Btartingf oat of my chair, with what confidence, as I grasp 
the dbow of it, I look up, — catching the idea, even sometimes befixre it half-waj 
reaches me !" 

" I belieye, in my conscience, I intercept many a thought, which HoBTen in- 
tended for another man." — Stirne. 

Old letters ! what a troop of associations come with them ! Who 
loveth not their reading and their re-reading ? To whom do they not 
come back as gladly as prattling children to a doating parent ? Ah, 
how few know the secret — the mystery barred and bolted in them ! 
How potent to turn in upon our mind's retina the pictures of faded 
years and early remembrances — the gray hairs of tottering age, and 
the noisy frolicsomeness of childhood ! now vividly the spark of feel- 
ing darts along the continuous chain of associations and linked sympa- 
thies, as we trace the limnings of a friendly pen, and receive the im- 
pressions of by-gone circumstances ! Who loves not to receive a let- 
ter from a friend, enclosures aside ? Is there one ? He is a dolt — an 
enigma in humanity ! Who, then, cares not afterward to count his 
glittering treasure, nay, to read over its very date and direction, after} 
months and years have interlapsed ? He is a sluggard — ^too indolent 
to pains-taking after old pleasures, and too miserable ever to enjoy 
them ! We love to see letters, torn a little about the seal, thumbed 
even to a brown soiling, the folding marks worn nearly through l^ fre- 
quent opening ; but no matter, 'tis the same with human nature every 
where. Show me one who yields to the^unny smile, who betrays the 
thrilling emotion as he reads again and again the motives and impulses 
,and friendships of " other days" in an old, laid-by letter, and I will 
show you as good a place for a generous heart as ever human breast 
afibrded. There is a sort of virginity about unbroken letters ; they 
savor of the lamp ; they betray a delicate pride in the folding ; they 
look too good for use ; but run over those you have ¥rinnowed from 
your yearly bundle, and snatched otherwise wasted moments t^nad, 
and there comes the very look of a friend in the shape of his Iraera, 
you almost grasp at the form your imagination had excited. Old letters 
are the Lares of my lonely hearth. I have but one pet— a cricket- 
that usurps a right to one corner of it every evening ; all my other bel- 
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ier feelings (for such every man must be supposed to have) I give to 
oU friends. 

*< Woold'st thou be in a dream and yet not deep ? — 
Or would*8t thou in a moment laugh and weep?*' 

^pti your eyes again over these tokens of friendship and love. 

'* Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony," 

saith the genius of English verse. Night, I love thee, with all thy 
gentle, holy influences, that let in upon the dreamy soul floods of calm- 
ness and dispassionate thought ! kind thoughts, thoughts tipped with 
the gilding of inspiration, all unfledged and trembling, come now out 
of their Ixodes of confusion and dreams in the brain, to peep forth on 
the unlettered page, as if at first distrustful and modestly afraid to soil 
the clear, white plain before them ; now they " cast their coming 
shadows" before them — now just show their fairy forms — now stand out 
boldly — now they run, and dance, and caper in their new dress of 
words, like young children, and gladden the loving heart. Oh, how I 
love to impress them, pure as they are, on the unsullied page ; not 
dreaming but that those now far away and too often forgot, may, in a 
dim hereafter, love to run their eyes over the baubles and weep. Si- 
lence is the High Priest of Night, that spreads her smothering folds 
over all things, that gags the distorted necks of unholy thoughts, and 
makes tumult and harsh revelry cover their heads. 

" These thoughts are thine, O, night ! 
From thee they came like lovers' sig^s, 
While others slept" 

*' Quick ! quick !*' says the world, now-a-days ; nothing can be de- 
spatched with haste enough. Every thing has learned the speed of 
the age ; farewells must be spoken* with all the haste of stage departures ; 
food must be crowded down at a dangerous degree of acceleration ; 
matrimony must be agreed on, if not consununated, before the parties 
can solve the question whether they would be as much pleased with 
one another in a change of dress ; the world moves faster than it did, 
and imminent danger hence arises to the hasty dwellers thereon. We • 
are not one of those who live by returning to multiplied arts and exalted 
ingenuity, copper where we received gold ; ingratitude, where suste- 
nance ; but in the name of nature we protest against making of life so 
much shap'Warh where beneficence intended pleasure. We inhabit 
no tub ; we do not study human nature in a barrel, with only the 
light of the bung-hole; let the C3mics that infest the earth have 
all that to themselves. But occasionally take ofl!* your eyes from their 
straining after newspaper excitement ; unbend your feelings from the 
obetinate tension to which gain-getting projects are fast straining them. 
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Beauty and sublimity are abroad ; on the mountain castles and over the 
green platted meadow. Beauty shows her rosy finger in the witch- 
hazel, in the leaning osier, in the sparkling bubble, that floats and 
floats on down the stream, and then suddenly bursts, as if conscious 
after all it was but a bubble. Sublimity — Grandeur comes down on the 
clouds that roll over and downwards with their mountain heights, 
sings her hoarse lullaby in the deafening waterfall, glares round ovfr 
nature in the lightning's twinkle, trumpets the powers of Heaven in the 
rolling thunder ! Nature is one gorgeous moving panorama ; the cur- 
tain of night raises, and the great day-god shakes his glittering locks 
to travel the vast pathway he has traveled for ages ; brooks glisten and 
babble, birds spread out their gaudy plumage and strain their little 
throats in song, mighty woods stand hushed in admiration, fields smile 
on their nourisher, and even the leaf and the flower flaunt their painted 
banners as they seem to move on in the great day-procession. It 
changes : — the clouds hasten to steal the last tinge from the great sun, 
and scud away in conscious pride over the ocean of blue, to meet him 
again in the morning. The sun has gone down, the skies have releas- 
ed their embrace from his beams. 

There rises, just above the horizon, a more beautiful object still, so 
tranquil, no heat, no fierceness, as if just from the courts of Heaven. 
Its spirit, too, goes before it ; passions are lapped in quiet ; love ex- 
tends its gentle hand freely to all ; new music charms the ear ; the 
waterfall is, as it were, holding its breath for admiration ; the brooklet 
lies silent to gaze from its hidden nestling-place at the silvery moon, 
and hardly dares to murmur ; there's a witchery in every thing. No 
one feels or sees as he would in the glare of sunlight ; actions, feelings, 
and objects are all softened and beautified ; there seems dawning upon 
us a new world. And with such scenes shifts the whole scenerv of 
the world. If there be nothing worthy of admiration in these things, 
there is less susceptibility to beauty in the human heart than we had 

fortunately conjectured. 

• •• • • •• «• 

<* Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange fdlows in her times : 
Some that will evermore peep through their ejcs, 
And laugh, like parrots at a bag-piper ; 
And others of such vinegar aqiect, 
That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable." 

Our daily intercourse with men strengthens our opinion^ that there 
never was a stranger thing in Creation than the human cpuntenaace. 
If you have ever sat near some public promenade and watched the 
variety of expression in the countenances of the thousands that pass 
you, you must either believe that Adam could not have been their oom- 
mon father, or that Eve must have had an indescribable compoond of 
features, and altogether unenviable. The first one » that passea os k 
never laughing, for he sees no one before him to laugh at ; his nuucles 
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are finnly set, and his roouth-corners drawn tolerably down toward the 
chin. If it is morning, he has been dunned by a waspish creditor, or 
it calculating the length of time to his dinner. A second follows like 
a bailiff close at his heels, and looks down so intently, and treads so 
meaauredly, that he would seem trying the experiment of covering his 
tracks. If he wear a black coat, he is an unsettled minister ; if his 
elbows shine and his boots show harmless rust, he is a ' gentleman of 
the press.' Next follows a man, with a dicky so high as to impose 
upon him the necessity of spitting right forward ; his eyes twinkle 
with an air of satisfaction, and betray enjoyment he carries with him 
wherever he goes. He bows rather more than ordinarily, is sure to 
catch the eye of every one he meets, and makes it a point of taking 
an extensive observation before he shuts himself in with his business ; 
reader, you have seen an office-holder. Now come pourinff on the 
thickening crowd, as if they had just gathered their courage — Uie lame, 
holding on by their crutches — the blind, by their strings — the loafer, 
by his pockets. As they pass, you shall see moving before your eyes, 
affliction, humility and impudence. While your soul is just touched to 
the quick with pity, you raise your foot in anger and disgust. Now 
run all these faces in your imagination into one mass, and you read 
the strong characteristics — eagerness, ambition. In this way do foreign 
sages estimate the character of our people ; with how much truth, we 
are, by the amount of ridiculous detraction they weave in their accounts, 
prevented from ascertaining. Some one has fancifully said that the 
downward look betokened the man of artifice and calculation ; the 
^ look around" the man of observation, and the look upwards the man 
of reflection. We have not lived long enough to test this theory by our 
own observation : but every one feels for himself the difference between 
the dovmcast head and the eye that meets his own. The latter, what- 
ever else it may augur, at least shows integrity and honor. When we 
see a prisoner in the crowded court-room, we always look first for his 
eye : £f it slinks away, even from the inquisitive gaze, the man has 
acme more difficult topic for thought than innocence. No man is ever 
Gvious to know more of a face half-hidden, but the air of assurance an 
iqpright countenance wears, is sure to excite farther inquiry. Besides, 
who likes particularly to walk about mummies, that neither speak nor 
exhibit any proofs that they ever did. The exchange of feelings that 
ia silently carried on from face to face, forms at least one half part of 
sociality : words are not the only, nor always the best conveyancers of 
the soul's hopes and misgivings ; there is more language in the look, in 
•ilence itself, than the formality of expression can with accurate deli- 
cacy convey. The orator's language is by no means his eloquence ; 
it ifl the look, the attitude, the gesture that thrills and electrifies. Half 
the sociality of life lies with onr formal meetines in the church and by 
the way : but that sociality is entirely gone when men shun your look 
aod retreat within themselves. We are no long time in finding the dif- 
ftorence between the clown that passes us with the look of a healthy 
aonl, and the fastidious gentleman, whose dignity a pole could not reach 
bat a needle may wound ; and in wboae favor that difference liee. We 
▼OL.X. 94 
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Strive ever to meet the eye : there we read the tact, the good hiunor, 
the gentle cast, the turbid eloquence, the grace of poetry, in fine, tke 
man. The poor blind turn their faces np, and we feel that they want 
but the fire of the look, to speak in their features as plain a language 
as was ever spoken. We object to the abstracted gaze, which so often 
loses the roan ; business where business belongs, but our crowded 
thoroughfares are of right the public property of society — its open 
meeting ground, and let us bring there no other characters than those 
that are truly our own. 

• •••••^ • 

There is no sufierer that touches our heart more sadly and deeply 
than the victim of consumption. It is indeed deplorable to witneti 
the successfid struggle of the fell disease with the form of loveliness 
and beauty, touching to watch the fast dying colors of health on the 
cheek, and catch the last lingering fiush that overspreads the counte- 
nance, till pallor covers every feature and lineament with its deathlike 
hue, when 

" There is a blending of white and blue, 

Where the purple blood \b melting thioogfa 

The snow of the pale and tender cheek ; 

And there are tones that sweetly speak 

Of a spirit who longs for a purer day, 

And is ready to wing her flight away." 

Such a victim always excites in sensitive minds the deepest 83rmpathi6e 
and the most heartfelt pity. But there is still as much, if not more, to 
raise such feelings, in the sight of opening manhood wrestling with 
the destroyer. The fast growing hope and strengthening energy give 
the unfortunate one a confidence in his very danger, which the sore 
nature and results of the disease make still more pitiable ; add to this 
the universal giving over on the part of friends of the sufferer to his 
fate, under the conviction that remedy and even alleviation is a thing 
unheard of. We can weep for the youth, whose just opening plans for 
life are fast withering under the disease ; and as we watch lum daily 
at his window, gazing at passers and objects almost as if conscious of 
the short space leh to enjoy them — as we see him day after day nm 
his eye over a few little treasures he imagines more than all the woiM 
to him, and carefully lay them by each day where he laid them the day 
before, and indulge in the illusions of an almost childish fancy^ we 
turn away from the sight with feelings too strong for utterance. Oh, 
consumption ! thou art indeed the most beautiful in thy ways of all 
diseases ; thou makest Beauty still more beautifiil, and tumest even 
strong Manhood into a refined object of sympathy : yet withal, thoa 
art the most artful and effectual of them all. No pains, no txpmiam 
can shun thy pursuit : though mild is thy aspect, yet art thoa ter- 
rible. Thou comest and sittest by the merry hearthnrtone, where 
nothing but love and enjoyment are companions ; we look round among 
our number and one has disappeared. Thou countest Life's sands ss 
diey run out slowly, and seemest to exult in thy final oonqoetl: lovliaat 
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ictims are most valuable trophies. Where, oh, where dost thou in- 

labit, Destroyer ? Dost thou ride on the breeze or in the storm ? In 

rhat form shall coward, shrinking Man greet thee. Consumption ? 
• • • •• • • • 

Every living man has a pet — a hobby ! affections seems at times 
hrown away on unworthy objects and the most insignificant pleasures, 
rat it is the way of human nature to cling to something or some one, 
IB if for assistance. If a friend, by a freak of his own fancy, or his 
mendurable neglect, forfeit his claim on our love, how much pain soever 
here may be in the severance, we discard our old familiar relations, 
ind invariably cast about for some new object on which to centre our 
kffections. I advocate no flightiness in friendships, no system of roam- 
ng from one place to another to taste of all and enjoy none ; no ! half, 
lay, all the enjoyment lies in the continued constancy, the spirit that 
wm itself suffer, rather than come to an open rupture of long established 
ies. But I was saying every man had his hobby. One loves to couch 
town by his solitary hearthstone and gaze in the face of an old, well 
mown clock, that his grandfather and great-grandfather have years ago 
nratched and talked to and read ; every motion of the pendulum brings 
)ack old associations, and a steady gaze at these sets the man dream- 
ng. He tells over to himself, as it clicks and clicks in his echoing 
t>om, stories of haunted houses, and rifled graves— of merry winter 
evening parties, the happy company, and the good old folks-— of his 
iwn young days, his forgotten playmates and his growing hopes, 
rhoughts, dreams, visions and fantasies flock in upon his mind in troops, 
irilh order and without order, ragged and sunny faced ; every night in 
lis chimney comer he cons a new lesson in the History of a Life. 

Another finds society in the familiarities of a cat or a dog. 1 can 
low call to my recollection an old man, whose only household friends 
ire his cats ; and as he goes from room to room, he appears like a 
renr Selkirk, with his domesticated creatures trooping on aAer and 
leiore him. Doubtless he finds in his cats a society he would vainly 
ook for in a human being : for the honor of the race we hope he does. 
We know a third and a young man, too, who infinitely prefers to sit 
lown over the pages of Walter Scott to enjoyment of any living society, 
irhosoever it be : he feeds on his poetry, and his spirits are never 
i^ter than when sailing away on the enchantment of his tales. He 
^an discourse on Sir Walter's mode of life, and his friends, quite as 
amiliarly as about his own habits and situation. And this^is his hobby, 
lad he rides it well. I know a fourth, and that comes down to myself, 
liat literally rides his hobby in the shape of an old arm chair. It is 
lot an old chair, nor a new chair ; it is emblazoned with no family title, 
lor has it been out of the family for three or four generations ; it is 
lot plain, nor is it carved and massive ; but it seems to offer me the 
datory of bygone days and the prophecy of coming years ; it has an 
nezpressive simplicity, and that simplicity makes it beautiful. Night 
liter night have I thrown my weary self into its open arms, and feei- 
ng secure from molestation, framed in the dear old thing a thousand 
antasies and dreamed a thousand dreams. If I pen a letter, I must to 
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my chair, or my spirits are wanting, and I always feel that when I n- 
cate it virtne has gone out of me. 

** I love it ! I bve it ! and who ahall dare 
To chide me for loying that old arm chair 7" 

It helps me in building all my castles, in loving all my friends, in 
stirring up my grumbling passions — in short, it seems a part of myself, 
and I never expect to find a more constant friend. I sit in it the sea- 
sons through ; it is comfort for the winter fireside, a gleam of sunshine 
in the balmy spring-time, a spirit to soothe the jaded energies in the 
sultry summer, and a monitor in the silent autumn, when the trees are 
throwing out their gorgeous banners in the calm sunlight, and the soft 
droppings of the leaves are counting faded hopes and departed plea- 
sures. Sainted ones, long ago wrapped in the uniform of the grave, 
Gome back to me ; absent ones come and sit beside me ; I roam again 
in the woods in spring, and each dancing brooklet and sloping hill I al- 
ways loved, appear in my fancy's lanoscape again. And I think of 
ghosts, that wrap in their white coverings the mysterious secrets of the 
past, and hold out their skinny hands invitingly to me. In fine, I live 
m my chair in a world of mine own. I sat thinking one night of the 
strange notion people generally entertain of the value of life, and its 
length. No doubt it is human nature to resort to every Expedient to 
prolong life and lengthen its pleasures, but people generaUy seem to de- 
sire a long life, as if its length were the only object in question, and 
the greatest glory of it. We believe every individual has a definite ob- 
ject in his mission to this world, and we trust at least so far in the om- 
niscience of a Divinity, as to believe also that when he is removed 
hence, that object is attained. We mourn the early dead ; why not 
equally the departure of decrepit age ? the former have acted their part, 
and they must give their account ; the latter have acted theirs also, and 
because we feel their uselessness, we are content to have them gather- 
ed to their fathers. Now if a genius come among us, and consume the 
brilliancy of its energies in the mighty task before it, who shall deplore 
the fate to which duty and high Heaven called it ? Life is nothing, 
when distracted with fears for its fleetness. No one pretends to hold 
the wizard's wand, that can deaden disease or repel danger ; why, then, 
attempt to lengthen life, by sacrifice of high duty and lofly promptings ! 
If a soul throbs with the mighty impulses of action, to prolong mortal 
life by checking its purposes is but to deprive it of its true existence. 
It is the very decay of health, and the fading of the lively flush that 
stamps the sacrifice of such objects as the Genius. Actions to be ef- 
fectual, must be constant, unbending ; to glow with a flame Like inspira- 
tion, must proceed from deep emotion, laborious thinking, excited sen- 
sibility. Now if such workings of the soul are co-workers with health- 
regulators, well ; if they become subservient to them, the grand mis- 
sion of the soul is defeated. Genius always feels unsatisfied longings, 
thrilling emotions ; it has a deep, silent undercurrent, which few are 
able to discern ; the fountain is far back, hidden in the clump of pure 
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feelings, and thick-growing hopes. Never, then, be willing to wrong 
the Genius, by exchanging one of its crystal drops for a thousand cups 
of cheap distillations from retailing Talent, that only cheat the Fan- 
cy and intoxicate the Reason. 

Thought can never be worth any thing, unless it come from the 
mind's quarry ; if in its oldness it suffer nought from alteration, fresh- 
ness always gives poignancy, sparkle, power. Shall we shut out the 
workers in this quarry from the very labor that supports them, and for 
which they were peculiarly intended. Society is willing to suffer ru- 
inous losses of life to enrich itself with the gold sands; a compar- 
ison of benefits most always decides favorably to a '* monied inter- 
est ;" but let the searcher of mind risk health or life in the vast mine 
open to him, and a hue and cry is thereupon raised, and the poor 
devotee is ** like the quarry slave scourged" to the dungeon of mor- 
tal antipathy. We admire— we revere the man who obeys the high- 
er calls of life, who, unwilling to count his coppers for their worthless- 

ness, digs harder and deeper for the pure gold. 

• ••• • • • •• 

Again my old chair threw around my spirits a memory, and I looked 
through it with a sad heart. 'Twas of an old school-mate, with whom 
I had shared my young troubles and pleasures, but who was now sleeping 
in the narrow coffin. Ah, well do I remember now the bright lustre of 
his eye, and his ever ready smile and the warm feeling that fairly bound- 
ed to meet you. Poor fellow ! who could have foreseen it ? He has 
dropped silently into the great pitfall of death ! I have many of his 
papers in my drawer now, all the proof of a nice sensibility, a noble 
pride, and a generous heart ; he had traced out in his lingering sickness 
fiis early feelings and his changing prospects. Consumption had taken 
bold upon him, and he knew it, and you may see the drift of his daily 
observations on his condition ; like the imprisoned starling of Sterne, 
he was day by day eking out life and counting the lonely hours with an 
old, well-worn pen he ever had in his hand. He had read largely yet 
discriminatingly ; his mind seemed full of new notions, novel specula- 
tions, and when he gave loose to his fancy, you felt that you were con- 
versing with more than a mortal being. Hour after hour have I sat by 
his side to hear him talk of our friendship and intercourse ; even the 
minutest objects were vivid in his memory ; the books I had lent him, 
the little mimic boats we had sailed together, the beautiful island at the 
bead of the river, to which we had made our young voyages together ; 
and yet the satisfaction the relation of such things gave him was ow- 
ing to no weakness, rather to a mental delicacy and sensitiveness. If 
there be any means of refining the feelings it is surely by sickness, 
and by receiving the attention of friends ; both these had had their full 
effect upon him. And he knew too he must go soon ; he had brooded 
over it, and speculated upon his probable feelings at the instant of dis- 
solution. The many scraps he had lying around, all his own, abun- 
dantly proved this to me. He gave me liberty to read any of them, 
and I have selected one or two, as showing his nature to perfection. 

'* And I shall sleep soon — sleep forever. Will any heart remember 
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there once lived such a being as I ? I have done nothing— Clothing — 
nothing ! Where has my life fled ? They tell me I riiust die ! yes, 
die ! and the white sheet shall wrap my poor, shrunken limbs, and the 
cold turf lie heavy on my head, and the silence of the narrow grave 
shall not echo a single throb of my heart ! Can I go ? Mother, sis- 
ter, who shall love you as I have done ? Can I die in the sweet spring 
time, while the very sunlight gives me a new life ? Oh, how short, and 
for nothing — ^nothing ! What shall stop my breathing, or hovo shall I have 
a last breath ? Shall my heart leap up and choke my thin blood as it 
flows through my veins, or I breathe and breathe out the last breath, 
till I catch and gasp for more, more, but find it gone ? Then my limbs 
shall lie still, and my hands lie by my side without motion ; the faint 
breeze that steals in through the lattice will dally with my little hair, 
and try to bring it to life again ; and they will come and gaze upon me 
as I lie so still before them, and ask if my death was easy* and what 
were my last words, and whisper to each other how natural I look. 
Let them gaze on the pale face of the dead, if there be a pleasure in 
it ! And I, I shall have broken life's chains and fetters and passed the 
powers of earth, and be away in the vast extents, of which Jean Paul 
beautifully says, * immortality dwells in the vast extents, death only in 
the worlds. Upright shadows in human forms move in the suns, but 
they become glorified as they pass out of them and disappear in the 
sea of light ; and the dark planets are only cradles of the children- 
spirits of the universe !' Then the last struggle will be forgotten, and 
air, and breath, and freedom shall be all my own !" 

I found lying on his table some old letters, on the back of one^of 
which I read, written in a trembling hand, the ink scarcely dry, the 
following verses. They only show the direction of his thoughts strong- 
ly, a direction which few with his young experience genendly take* 

" MY GRAVE. 

Oh, make it in some woody glen 
Away from the tread of busy men, 

My darksome earthly bed ; 
Let it be made full manhood's size, 
Where my coffined form so noiseless lies, 

With green turf overspread. 

I ask no monumental stone 

To mark the place I choose so lone, — 

Away such senseless show ! 
The dove's sad notes, as they float akmg, 
Enough shall tell the idle throng, 

Of him who sleeps below. 

Tliere the worm %hall riot in his spoil. 
Unharmed by man in his loathsome toO, 
And the toad ihtU make his bed. 
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There tlie nl>bit ahall sport with her innocent young, 
And the wood-bird renew the long she has sung, 
In a mournful strain for the dead. 

Let it be whore the sun*s last lingering ray 
Shall rest, and the earliest gleam of day 

Behold me sleeping still 
^ I would catch the voice of the whispering breeze 

And hear the song, as past it flees, 

Of the litUe tinkling rill. 

Pass by, unfeeling world pass by ! 
Away fiom my tomb with curious eye. 

Away, uncaring feet ! 
Let one I love sit by ray form, 
And think of me with tears flowing warm, — 

This is to me most meet.** 

He died when he feared he should, in the warm, fresh spring time ; 
every faculty unbedimmed, his eye bright and clear to the last, he sunk 
gradually into death's embrace, but leaving it only the form it had so 
loBg seemed to covet. It was a bright afternoon in May, that we buried 
bim, though not just in accordance with his expressed taste. I was 
one of his bearers, who never would have dared to dream of assisting 
to carry my early friend to the grave. The time seemed peculiarly 
lovely and appropriate ; the buds were started into life, the bee had 
ventured out on his busy errand, the young sprouts peeped forth (rom 
their winter dungeons, and seemed to shrink from a sight so inappro- 
priate to the time. But it was appropriate, and it was solemn. We 
let him slowly down into the grave, I looked over the brink to see him 
in his new world of silence and damp, and turned away to my own 
feelings. 



PERICLES AND HIS TIMES. 

As in a painting, there are particular parts to which the attention of 
the observer is directed, as attractive as the grand whole — so the stu- 
dent of history is instinctively turned from the wide survey of the vast 
outlines to that particular portion of Grecian History, so abounding in 
all the works of Genius, — the Periclean Age. Corresponding to the 
Augustan Age at Rome, and the Elizabethan in England, it was en- 
riched with all their refinement, while it also exhibited masters in lit- 
erature and the fine arts, who challenge emidation with any other age 
the world ever has seen or will see. Athens, the most brilliant star of 
unhappy Greece, in fact reached the very idtimum of human perfec- 
tion. Rome, in her palmiest days, was but her servile imitator ; those 
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principles of freedom that united the vast^oman empire, received their 
first nurture in Greece ; and those masters of learning and eloquence, 
vrho adorned the Roman Forum, and swuyed the popular feeling at 
will, were cradled in the schools of unfortunate Greece. It is the re- 
mark of an eminent historical writer, that *< the age of Pericles is the 
sole historian of Pericles." Few connected historical facts concern- 
ing his abilities cither as a commander or an orator, have been rescued 
to us from the decay of years. In truth, little has ever been said of 
him in history. Athens was then in the flush of youth, and constant 
and energetic action, its consequent characteristic, unfitted the mind 
of the age for any employment so purely reflective as that of collect- 
ing materials for history, and we must, therefore, look upon the re- 
flected light of the time, if we would behold the glorious fires of his 
own genius. It is only by referring to the writings of cotemporaries, 
or noting the astonishing advance of society during that era, and by 
gathering the few fragments that remain from his ambitious plans ana 
impassioned eloquence, that we can obtain any fair measure of the idol 
of " democratic Athens." The fears of the aristocratic party, on the 
death of Cimon, of a total subversion of their increasing power, en- 
trusted to Thucydides the consummation of what their avaricious thirst 
for power had so boldly planned, and the fortune of opposing Pericles 
at the head of the democratic party. To such an excess was hostility 
between the two parties carried, it was apparent that the safety of 
Athens could be established only by a final appeal to the will of the 
people in the ordeal of ostracism. But the violence of these factions 
was for a time assuaged by the resistance oflered the Athenian do- 
minion at Delphi, which, by protraction acquired the name of the " Sa- 
cred War" however irreconcilable the component terms may appear. 

Scarcely was this adjusted and a truce eflfected with the Spartan 
government, ere the subjects of the Pellopennesian cities boldly at- 
tempted to shake ofl* the power to which they had so long submitted. 
The short period of the truce with Sparta, too, had elapsed, which 
wanted no extraordinary incitement to re-assume a. warlike attitude. 
For such an emergency the determined energy of Pericles seemed 
providentially at hand. During the whole course of the Pellopennesian 
war, surrounded on every side by foes, with constant secessions from 
the Athenian dominion on the part of the smaller states, and repeated 
incursions from their most jealous enemies — the Lacedemonians, Peri- 
cles stemmed the double torrent of rebellion of subjects and internal 
disunion at Athens in a manner worthy only a man of consummate 
ability. The result, so inglorious to Sparta, rendered them desirous of 
conciliating the immediate favor of Athens, of which the thirty years' 
truce aflfords ample evidence. The restoration of peace divested the 
minds of the people of all former fears, and directed them to the set- 
tlement of that internal discord, whose crisis was fast approaching. 

The illiberal and fruitless attempts of Thucydides to destroy the 
popularity of Pericles, by such charges as that of squandering the pub- 
lic money, presaged the speedy termination of his career. The final 
banishment by ostracism, ensured for Pericles immediate promotion to 
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the supreme control of the state. Naturally endowed with the highest 
order of abilities as well as of birth, with no other ambition than that 
of deserving the love of the people, it is a matter of no astonishment 
that his own principles should, in a great measure, be impressed upon 
the mind of his age. How lastingly, the sequel of Athenian history 
impartially decides. 

The revenue too of Athens was immense. The booty of inconceiv- 
able value daily added from the conquered clans of Persia, together 
with the enormous rates exacted from their tributary states, enabled 
them to sustain any project of defence or invasion, as well as to carry 
to perfection the various arts. Through the confidence she manifested 
in her own power, derived almost entirely from her own ability, Athens 
was a terror to all her foes. Every inland portion of the neighboring 
meaa that washed the shores of Greece, was dotted with her sails. In 
a state so peculiarly exposed to temptation, it was the elastic, youthful 
▼igor of Athens alone, that enabled her to resist that vortex of destruc- 
tion into which lavishness and luxury inevitably draws all nations. De- 
aigns were at first entered upon, that would be likely to engross the 
active energy of the whole people. But those only of bare utility 
proving inadequate to this object, ornament naturally succeeded. In 
this channel was the public taste more gratified. Leisure, together 
with means ready at hand for consummating any project, established 
for her a literature and a philosophy, young indeed in the history of the 
world, but one with which no other age may successfully vie. The 
eloquence of Pericles fell upon the ears of the assembled multitude 
with moving efifect. Demosthenes thundered with a power that was a 
source of dread to his opponents. Plato and the lamented Socrates es- 
tablished systems of philosophy that have swept before them all the 
cobwebs of sophistry, and acquired an immovable foothold in the be- 
lief of men. True, superstition and mysticism we find interwoven in 
their whole system, but considering the exceedingly narrow bounds by 
which that age of the world was circumscribed, it is a matter of the 
greatest wonder that such mighty lights should so suddenly appear in 
the gloom of the surrounding darkness. When we take a retrospect 
of that age, they seem to our view like some mighty statues standing 
solitary in the dreariness of surrounding waste and desolation. They 
assume in the province of intellect the same position and appearance 
which those stupendous productions of infant art, — the Egyptian Pyra- 
mids, — do in art. <» 

Athens, too, at that time boasted her poets. Sophocles and Aristo- 
phanes are names enrolled high on the monument of fame, to last with 
the memory of man. Of the arts which at that day reached almost 
perfection, imsurpassed since, architectiu-e, sculpture, and painting de- 
mand the most impartial attention. It was in this province that Athe- 
nian genius first developed itself. Of the buildings of the city, few 
were distinguished by any marks of external beauty or splendor. To 
one traversing their ordinary streets it would never occur that here the 
mistress of art had taken her abode. But between the private and pub- 
lic edifices a striking contrast was presented. The AcropoUsi pro- 
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verbiiUy termed the '' City of the Gods,'* presented to the beholder a 
view truly august and sacred. Rearing its massive turrets above the 
more lowly habitations of men, it was gilded by the first rays of the 
morning sun, and upon its purely white dome lingered its departing 
rays at evening. In massive grandeur the Parthenon and Odeon held 
corresponding relations. Piles like these it was well known to ths 
sagacious policy of Pericles exerted no other than an ennobling influ- 
ence on the character of the people. Pride in the works of art, — ^t 
fection toward the objects of one's native city, and unyielding petrid- 
ism took deep root and received the best culture in the hearts of the 
Athenians. To this city flocked artists of every class and character, 
vieing with each other in their noble employments. Nowhere is ths 
truth, that honorable rivalry begets excellence, more plainly exemplified 
than here ; masters arose, to whom earth can assert no claim, muck 
less may attempt to equal. The chisel of Phidias was guided by an 
unseen hand ; the lineaments he traced were those of a superior being. 
From her inexhaustible revenues had Athens the greatest danger ts 
fear. She sat, the successful rival of Sparta ; " the mistress of the 
seas," decked with every ornament wealth and genius could afford ; a 
grand yet fearful picture. For a century she was thus situated on her 
dizzy eminence, with an awful chasm yawning below. Suph a posi- 
tion engrossed the attention of the entire Eastern world. The eyes of 
envy, of jealousy, and of fear were successively turned upon her. Bat 
her destiny was yet in reserve. Plenty and lavishness engendered 
luxury and sloth ; next followed dissipation and wanton revelry with 
their train of attendants, and but a few years had elapsed since the 
death of Pericles, when the whole state was inflicted with moral im- 
purity and disease to the very vitals, and that deserved pride of all an- 
tiquity, now so lately the " sXkoQ sXXa^o;," fell an easy prey lo the ra- 
pacious incursions of her Eastern foes. 

Thus terminated the brilliant exbtence of Athens. Her whole his- 
tory, from her rise to her fall, presents the appearance of a drama : 
flitting before the eyes to dazzle and astonish, then sinking in all the 
silence of barbarian darkness. Her course holds up to the woddpo- 
litical reflections of which note may with advantage be taken, l^e 
philosopher recurs to the mind of her day, and describes to his view 
the schools of Socrates and Plato, of Anaxagoras and Thucydidet, but 
he finds all a dream ; the historian searches with inquisitive cari- 
osity for whatever may strike the world as novel, and add to the super- 
ficially gathered truths, of which history only can make ex{danation ; 
and the poet lingers with sorrow around her ruins, to muse on the in- 
stability of human power, and drop a tear over her long sealed and si- 
lent grave. 
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THE ART OF ELOCUTION. Exemplified in a systematie coone of Ezerciies. 

By HmiT N. Day, Ptof. Sac. Rhet Weatem Reserve College. A. H. Mahby. 

New Haven, 1844. 

There are, probably, not a doxen memben of oor University who have seen, and 
fewer still who have studied this unassuming little duodecimo. It treats of a subject 
IB which every man who expects to be a public speaker is far more interested than he 
ia at an aware o£ It was not merely to cure his staounering, and distinctly articulate 
the letters 2 and r that Deinosthenes labored so intensely and BO loiig. Nor was it simply 
an artificial device of Cicero*s to have a musician behind him on the rostrum to ^ive him 
the correct pitch of voice. There is a philosophy in Elocution, as well as m every 
thing else. It has its foundation in the structure and susceptibilities of our nature, and 
when azhibited in the oratory of a living master, elicits the involuntarv admiration of 
•XL Tba JLMT, Ttot Daj has fully and clearly unfolded in the volume before oa. The 
fandamental idea is derived mainly, (as he informs us in the preface,) from thelostly 
eelebfated work of Dr. Rush, "The Philosophy of the Human Voice." Prof. D. has 
however, made nomerons valuable adctitions, and by the introduction of frequeat and 
•pposi t e illnstrations, has rendered the study pleasing as weU as instructive. 

Among the ehoiee sdections of Practical Exercises at the close of the volome, we 

~ to see that American authors have not been wholly overkx^ed, as is so no- 

thtt case in many of our school books. We sincerely hope the author may be 

by the extensive sale and study of his work here at least — ^in his and our 

Mater. 

It will be a sufficient pledge of the neatness and accuracy of its typographical ex- 
•eutioo to state that it is tnm the same press which every month sei^ forth our 
beautiful BCagazine to its numerous and anxious readers. 

The ** Nassau MoirrHLT^ is on our table, revived afresh. It comes to us always 
like a mug of pure water finm a fountain in the hills. It displays great improvement 
nn the foimer numbers, both inwardly and outwardly. Speed the work ! 

TTie " MoNTHLT Rose" has blossomed again, and we receive it with many thanks. 
Bat, ladies, we are not the ** Yale Literary Messeni^r" — not exactly. The verws 
we find seattered along its pages are many of them little gems. Good tat the Dutch 
dnughten of Albany. 

As we have just received the " Lowejll Offkiuxg," wc have no time for remark, 
Ihrtber than the acknowledgment of its receipt We will say, however, we always 
look a kind of indwidual fonoy to it 

In the wiatsr of 1777, ftou the prMraie of tlie Revolutionary war, and other caniM, the OoUage 
■iswari wai aaable to fturnkh pravlidonfl for the stttdenta, and they were di«miMed. The foUowloc 
Chapter of Chnuiidee wm pabUehed st the time, and if here printed from an original copy. 

5. Wherefore Napthall a«embled all the sons 
of hlf capdvity, and lift up hla voice In the midat 
of them, and aaid, O ye soos of my Mpd vity, hear 
ye the worda of Napthall. 

6. Forasmiich aa the fkratoe la aore In the laod| 
Inaomuch there la hardly bread enough for me aa4 
my houaehold: 

7. Wherefore, ye aona of the captivity of Nap- 
thall, behold you may return to your honaea m 
the land of your nativity, where ye can get aome 
bread, ieat ye die. 

8. Neverthelem, when ye ahall hear the voice 
of my decree in the land of your fothen, aaytaif 
unto you, Ketum Into the land of Naptimll, 

9. Then it ihall come to paaa that ye ahall re- 
turn and aqjoura again in the land of captivity. 

10. Thoa waa it done aocordlag 10 aU the woPis 
sCN^UmU. 



1. Fte it was ao, that in thedaya of Napthall,* 
tbesa waa no bread In all that country round 
•boot, InaoiMich thai there waa a fkmlne in the 



2. Now the hooaefaold of Napthall waa great, 
' eat aauch bread, iaaonuch that the famine 



3. Moreover there were beana In great abun- 
dance in that land ; ao that Napthall aaid, Pcrad- 
▼enture my capttvea that are In thla land will eat 
the beana thereof. 

4. Howbdt, the capthea were not aceaatomed 
to eat beana in their own countrv: therefore they 
■ranrared agalnat the hand of their nuwter, aay- 
lOf, Give ua aome bread to eat. 



•TWa 



during the PreaUency of Bev. Nap- 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

An Editor's lifo— ha ! ha ! ha ! what a union of the moit delectabio colon all 
daubed into any thing but beaatj or proportion ! It doea aeem as if he had ehoioeof 
the most exquisite flowers, but no power or leisure to arrange them into any thing 
like a bouquet. He scatters his most valued objects like the child around him, hssd- 
leas of their safety or bis own. Verily, if the inner heart of one of these literaiy Ti- 
tans could be penetrated and the thousand little beauties, all delicate and pecahtr 
that cluster there, be unveiled to a reader's eye, the world would be enriched with a 
compound of speculation, philosophy, poetry, taste, criticism and thought, not noir 
recognized among its poss e s s ions of value. But an Editor's experience merely would 
make no inconsiderable lump in literary history ; and there would be a valuable ap- 
pendix to it in the shape of his opinions and notions. Even our own is something of 
an account : it has afforded us admirable opportunities for studying that only half- 
opened book — ^human character. 



•• Til plsanat tlvoagli tbe loop^wlM of retreat 
To peep at such a world," 

and view the ever jostling, crowding mass that are moving on to their deatiny.* But 
we meant to restrict our original remark to the knowledge of the liitrwry ehai»ete» 
around us. Oh, beneath what a load groans our old table, never dusM, beeaoss 
never cleared. Every variety the epicure could demand, fifom an eulogiom to an epitaph 
in poetry, and fixxn a dignified, solemn-paced essay to a half-page squib, shot off by 
the centrifugal impidses of a reding brain, in prose. TVuly here is the frame-woik 
of a variety of nature*— here is the bone and muscle, however much it may be dressed 
out in the disguise of assumed wisdom and deveraess. We take our oootributioiis 
(would we might say subscriptions instead !) as we take ov eat, in our lap and sit 
down beside our fire to elicit sparks of brilliaaey, and above all of rapid continuance: 
|f they readily show themselves, then you and ourselves, reader, are made doubly 
friends again : but if such phenomena present not themselves, but our attentive sym- 
pathies are with reading quieted into the drowsy purr and dreamy nap, depend upon 
it the charecter in hand is somniferous — Lethean ! Then how we start ftom our 
doze and grasp the arms of our chair, and what a titDlating sensation prickles in our 
very veins as we climb on and on among the rough, craggy points in originality and 
polished sententiousness I How every point sparkles and glitten, as you turn it fiist 
this way and then that, like the thousand spears of iron-filings suspended from a 
magnet,-~and with no less powerful attraction too do they cling to the attentkiB. 
Here comes in a lame, limping youth, leaning on the bending crutches of rhythm 
and sentiment, just in at the death, poor fellow ! Along by one door marcli troops of 
the novi hominei, the unsuspecting yet hardly-confiding, extending at a very respcMStftd 
distance their neatly folded lucubrations, and ready with their nether foot ootatretdied 
for a jump and a nm when thdr modest errand is once performed. There ia a frank- 
ness, a nobleness in such modesty yet to unfold itself, and thereibre do we like it 
Such is the mixedness in our compounds in the way of authoilings, from it we may 
rightfully expect a corresponding mixedness in the way of efiects. * . * * 

We had the pleasure of again listening to the eloquent Teinpennoe leetorer, 
John B. CSouqh, the other evening in College ChapeL The leeturer draw aa he al- 
ways does a crowded house of " beauty, wit and talent ;" and the ceremonies went 
off with great Mit Hiere is undoubtedly too much repetition on hia part of the 
■ame ideaa and in many cases of tiii same language, but psriiaps tbe moHitBd e of 
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addrcsaoi he makes ui apology enough ibr that We admire hia natural eloquence, 
for it is nothing else, and we admire his enthusiasm more. There is seen no desire 
to sermonise in what he says: he appeals to the man himself, and it is his very fa- 
miliarity, which he supports so well, that gives his addresses much of their interest. 
We think it an unpardonable oversight on the part of the managers of the affair that 
they did not circulate their * pledge* while the action was going on ; if they have lost 
any thing thereby, it is only because they suffisied the iron to cool belbre they raised 

their hammer. 

*< There ia a tide In tbe affalra of men 
Which taken at the flood leadf on to fortune ; 
And we miut take the ciuTent when h Mrrei, 
Or loee our ventures.** 



There appeared in the newspapers some time ago, a good joke relative to the fire 
which occurred in College yard near the Cabinet. For a time, as was well known, 
tbe Cabinet building with the most valuable collection of geological specimens on this 
side the Atlantic, was in imminent danger from the flames. The coolness of tbe 
firemen, however, was too much of a damper for the fire, and it resulted only in 
the destruction of an old shell of a building adjacent to the Cabinet These facts 
were stated in the papers at length, and it was seriousljp estimated by calculating 
ESditan that, had the collection been destroyed, the Collage must have thereby been 
the loser to the amotmt of at least twenty thousand dollars, " about what tht good9 
coat." Shades of — of learning ! what a loss of money would that have been ! 

Since our connexion with this " Journal," we have cabbaged from the vast pile of 
manuscript that almost carpets our floor not a few of the little gems, on which our 
hungry eyes have rested so wistfully during their reading. We would work ourselves 
around the chairs of the brother " gentlemen of the press," and twist our shape into 
as many contortions as shape would undergo, then cautiously put our foot upon the 
coveted article, then stealthily stretch out a thievish hand to pull it in, as a sailor 
would a small sail, and when once it was within our grasp, oh, how we would clutch 
it, and hide it away within the recesses of an empty pocket ! By such marauding 
expoiments we have accumulated a mass of facts in the history of mind, that suffi- 
ciently attest its progreeeivenen. We should like to show them veiy much to a 
•elect few of our readers, such as would take the oath of faithful secrecy, but the 
rules of ' our order' forbid. Wo see a sighing swain every night ; we have eerena' 
ders without number, and all too *' gratis for nothing :'* we behold, not exactly on 
eanvat, the forms and beauties of all the Marys, Lucys, Emilys, Georgiannas, and 
Matildas of the age, and. Reader, we make it out a pleasant little ' gallery of paint- 
ings* too, that is, for an Editor. But if Cupid could only be kept away, or put to 
bed, we might boast of a rather larger share of enjoyment We have him here, in 
one instance, from the pen of one we should think tick at the Btomach with love, 
brought right out before us. The poor fellow's heart lies, according to his confession, 
upon *' Love's altar," (which can mean nothing more than his howeU,) crackling and 

burning in the *< flames." Then 

« Cupid, with dark and vengeAiI ire 
ihs tmerifUM (?) aOaylng, 
BUw witk ku breath the tekorckmg fire, 
My patlenee (!) hard annoying. 

Then he— but let him *< speak in numbers" for himselH 

I cried aloud with intense crief, 

Mf hewt 1 felt wae breaking; (/ thought was Hra^.— Bo.) 
Myeriei brought <* S." to my relief. 

With raqr bnnlits ipeaklDf . (fpake-log.— Ed.) 
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RatlMr mfi laagnasre that all round ! It ia endocaed with the title, ' A Revene,' and 
Terilj we abould not have had to draw very hard on oar imagination to have snppoeed 
■o at the oatMt The trouble ii, there are a great manj too many reveriea about, aa 
fhick aa air-holei in the ice, and if a man happena to * fidl' into one be pcefiioea bii 
contribution with the &ct for a aort of apology for all hia literary aina or beantiia 
Which ia it? 

Then we have in our individudl * coffin' apoatrophea to F^endahip and Lore, and 
heroic stanzaa, that come from any but heroet, and eaaaya and talea without nnmbec 
Here ia a bit ** for the Magazine, if coming within the Editor'a good gracet.** It if 
* Friendahip.' Yea, thia cornea all the way into our ' good gracea* and more too : bat 
the poetry — the poetry : He aaya of Friendahip, ita 

** A^vrmM slieda a aw^ttumflms 
Of »dar» oo oar wmy.*^ 

Without it, be takea it upon him to aaaert, we hope with good grounda for hia bdiaf , that 

** Anger, and lUife, tad mortal woe 
Prom many darkpa§»ion» dirt would flow- 
Did noc Ua poww control.'*— <« J." 

l^Mf Joaey ! " 'twill be the meana of you," if you *< take on at that rate !" 

We have alao a new work entitled <* Senior Logic," the nianuacript yet in oar 
handa, to which we inyite the aerioua attention of every individual of that cBgniM 
daaa. It may yet aupplant our friend Hedge in the way of a text-book, and who 
knowa what the leault would be if anch a ayatem were put in fair trial The autiKi^ 
leaaoning powera are good as far as developed for aught we know, or care: but 
thore'a the poetry again — the poetry ! Hm thing ia too rich to give by piecemeal. It 
deaervea a frame, and perhapa aome enterpriaing one in the ahape of a Senior, may 
yet aee fit to propoae ita framing, in lieu of a portrait It ia * done' with a pen, tUeUd 
we imagine, and can be aeen at our Editorial laboratory until the artiat seea fit to 
withdraw it from public inapection. But enough for the preaent We ahall aoon al 
thia rate betray all our richea. ••♦••• 

We had an opportunity the other evening .to listen to the addreaa of Tutor Richarda, 
of thia Inatitution, before the Young Men'a Inatitute of thia city. Hia aubjeet* 
" The Claima of American Art on American Patronage," waa handled in a aprightly 
manner, but we did not think it the aubject exactly fitted to hia taste. Beaidea, the 
impoaaibility of hia having aufficient practical acquaintance with the aubject to give 
a recital of details, ever ncceaaaiy to excite and preserve intereat, muat be dbvioua 
Aa it was, however, hia natural enthuaiaam and nervousneas of atyle were alrooat aa 
equal compenaation. His sketches of one or two of the great Artists of Antiquity 
were life-like in the extreme : and his allusion to Washington Allston, the great 
American poet-painter, came to us with much force. The lecture was every way 
worthy the literary character of the author, to whom we have before now hatened 
with exciting interest • • » • » » 

We should have liked to have published " Obaervations by a Library Lounger," with 
all their conceit and strangeness ; but we may in a measure atone for the omianon by 
an offering of a fow of the choiceat portions to the notice of our readers. 

" 1 atand at the railing, aftemoona, in one of our Librariea, where the crowds eoma 
vp, can out their numbera and receive their food. A perfect manger it ia ; and it ia a 
perfect curioaity to viait it Readera may be divided and anbdivided into olaaoee and 
acta. Here are the young Antiquariana, who are alwaya pozxlingthemaelvea with the 
date of aome old ballad, or the author of an old play: who aeem to love the muatyt 
4iialy tonBOt wbom kayea none turn but themaelvM, which they tako in their hands 
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with a M6ag of saptriority to ordinary readcn. They can tdl yoa when and when 
the fint metal waa cait into a bell, give yoa the histoiy of old English black letter, 
boast of having seen the oldest book in existence, and afiect to despise the sickly 
taste, as they term it, of the present day. Nothing with them stamps a thing as of 
worth, but the marks of age and the trace of worms. They ordinarDy take their 
positixm on entering the Library and keep it their half hoar. Here are the Romancers, 
as hungiy after finishing ' the last* as before ; you can tell them as they come in, ibr 
they mu^ and elbow themselves through any crowd, drop a book from an aim-ftdl 
on the floor, and generally call for their selections in a confident and rather loodish 
tone. They make it a point to scour the shelves of ererj thing like novels, and they 
do it thoroughly too. They tread on every other man's toes, ofier to take a neigh- 
bor's catalogue * ibr a moment only,' ask the rumien about the number of copies in 
of such and such works, deal a side-thrust at any who may happen to hold what 
they are in search of, and invariably run over their alloted number of books on their 
account They always have a word ibr the beauties and defects of every tale-writar, 
pass their opinions fieely on othera' stock of reading and flam the door after them ! 
Here is a sprinkling of a wiser class stilL They are the devouren of Reviews and 
Miscellanies, Essays, Criticisms, Slc They may be genefalizad under the thla— 
Reviewers. The ' last number' is all they ever condescend to call ibr. Their erit- 
icions and opinions are all made for retail — ^they lay them oat <m their memory-coontv 
in beantiful confusion. If Jeffiey or Macaulay says so and so, it is so with them. A 
critique is an oracle. A learned essay fumishes limits to all their observation or 
knowledge. Tou will soon recognize then, they are such perfect chip-gathennL 
Every one near them is examined and cross-examined for information, and often if 
they find from othera how Macaulay sides, they deem it useless to look fiuther for the 
naaon. The information of the most skillful of them is extensive, often valuable, and 
they always manage to catch the wind in conversational topics. In general, their mind 
is a sort of eomueopiot filled with only the bits and ends of what is really good. If 
it ooald be laid open to scrutiny no doubt it would betray as ludicrous a variety of 
contents as did the truant schoolboy's pocket — a rusty kniie, a small clam-shell, two 
fish-hooks, an apple-core, half a biscuit, and a fiiog's leg. 

Hsn are those who read only on "questions" and*' subjects." Hiereisalwafiipbo 
tofond on their tables a transient miniature library. When they come on the « retuni'* 
list, they generally make two trips to the Ubrary in one afternoon, and each time ^^)^u- 
load enoogh for twa As soon as a*' question" is learned, they impose a sort of nuMr^ 
law on every alcove of books. In &ct, they are always known — ^their name and 
ment are co-extensive, ibr the disappcHnted calls of othera are sure to draw down im- 
pceeations on them iTtdividually. Their opinion is worth nothing — their information 
less and I would ss soon consult an abridged dictionary for arguments on either sido 
of a question. They flame and flash for a time, but they flicker and flag ere long. 
They are not as wise even ss the Hyblean geese, ibr their reading does not furnish 
their ideas with even mouth-ballast enough to doable a pointia a question. They are 
the *' lean kine" of the library, that figure the days of famine ; lay op enough in stoco 
for their eoming." 

Never, for a moment, kind reader, imagine that a studied silence torn the old *< In* 
AMoaATi" weighs a particle in iavor of their non-existence. The world is tearing 
down ali old edifices, and uprooting old customs, and' we are content, since the need 
has eome, to tear off our painted masks and show you our plain foces, in the riiapo 
of an Editor's TaUe. It is currently reported that simplicity is the grand pcincipleof 
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beauty ; but wc were long lince precludtH] from hoping that such an ingredient in 
nature in the least Fecurcd to us tho enviable compound. Be this as it maj, we wil 
now and then let you into our dignified midst, aAer due sprinkling and 
and allow you to make your observations for yourself. You will find the same 
dies eternally burning in our den, the same old charred and black-lined cofEn, 
mouth distended to snap at " rejected addresses/' the same '* immortal few" — a hoit 
taken singly or together — and the same Cyclopean fire-cater. The hour had come oa 
Saturday night last, which was the signal for the last ceremonies of the corps doriiif j 
your humble servant's " time of office.*' Ho sat in the big chair, always l e eciv e d te 
the temporary lord, Uic curtains were dropped and hung in overlapping folds, ths 
paintings were all reversed on tho wall, one single coal remained alive in the fire, and 
a twopenny candle threw its struggling beams against the horrid darkness. The hair 
of your aforesaid servant stood on end, out of choice only, and his hands were folded 
tightly about his person. The clock sounds twelve, and a shuffling, as of feeti is 
heard on the stairs. Up — up they come, still — silent — speechless ! A low tap at ths 
door, and in comes the ro/^n, enveloped in a black pall, borne on tho shoulders of ths 
remaining trio, two at the foot and one at the head. Their hats lie on the top of thOT 
burden, and all is deposited on the table before them. Off come the hats and pallf thi 
candle throws its pale light over the edge, and the limbs — the brain — the face and ths 
hands lie before us. A dirge is sung with a full chorus, tho fire is applied, and tfis 
conceits of literary aspirants end where they begun — in smoke. Up— op went ths 
spirit, in the shape of cinders, in a circling eddy — round and round marched the trio^ 
singing slowly the while, till the last sparks had scud over and over again evcfy 
tide of paper remaining. The candle flickered, tho coal ceased to glow, and 
Editors left so sad a scene with sadder hearts. Quid ttequitur ? 

The man who penned " Time's Chatiffet" must change his time a little^ Ona 
more college year's experience will do him good. 

" Westward Ho !" has rc-written a good tale, but it needs mach cartailin^ on hii 
part. We hesitated a long time over this, as there were decided merits in it ; its 
length, however, weighed dreadfully against it. Wo should be pleased with a persanal 
interview. 

" The Highland Maid," has been the cause of some very pretty poetry— all veiy 
fair too. It is too much, though, like running through an acre of briars without gel> 
ting stained with the berries. We got to sleep before we finished it We may a^ 
tice it again hereafter. 

We take the liberty of informing the author of " Glances at the Pasty" that hil 
<* communication" has received at our hands a " candid examination," but it not heiof 
"consistent with tlie eternal nature of things" to insert it, we send it back thnmgh 
the office, postage unpaid, as we took it, to his direction, " Mr. A. Van Seiihhier.'' 
The reawns are as " thick as blackberries." 

'* A Freak of Love" we have just received, and will notice in our next We 
merdy suggest, though, that it don't look quite right ; blank verse is unfortunate, 
lines ending with prepositions or conjunctions are apt to cateh a man's coat as he 
round the comer. 

Contributions for the next number must be sent in immediatdy. 

EasATim. — In the sketch of College matters during the Fkesideney of Dr. fifjIsiL 
in the last Editor's Table, read thus:— elected to office September, 1777— maugonlii 
July, 1778. 
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TRANSCENDENTAUSM. 

'A fiiy (rov^«ra, ycvvaia' Zijtat Si, kox 3 ftfi ovv^ffa.— SoO. 

That beautiful law of our physical constitution by which certain 
fimctions of life are performed without or against our will, has its coun- 
tifpart in the intellectual and moral constitution. The sophist may at- 
tempt to pervert or mystify some obvious truth in mental science, but 
if closely scrutinized he will bo found to contradict in his practice 
what he is attempting to prove by his subtilty. The criminal may 
deny and apparently disprove his guilt, but he cannot calm the restless- 
JI0M of the eye nor suppress the blush that colors his face and con- 
jtwina him. So is it too with goodness and greatness. Wherever 
Wiy really exist they will often manifest themselves spontaneously, we 
fid almost said irresistibly. 

Neither Transcendentalists nor their opponents are exempt from this 
Iftw. Both are men ; and the former cannot act the spirit^ nor the lat- 
ter the animalf without betraying their true character. There are ce- 
lestial bodies and bodies terrestrial. We live upon the earth, not above 
wnr under it ; body and soul are constituents equally essential to the 
idea of man, and the neglect or concealment of either truth will sooner 
or later experience the stem and humbling contradiction of nature. 
We have not the slightest doubt that the cause of truth has suffered by 
the miqualified contempt and hostility which Transcendentalism has 
net with from many good and able men in this country. 

One class, and by far the largest, has assailed it from the beginning 
with ridicule, satire, irony, and sarcasm. They have regarded it as 
wild and dreamy nonsense, the reveries of an untamed imagination or 
die crazy speculations of reason, reckless of God and of all reality. 
Indeed tlds was the spirit in which its first introduction into this coun- 
try was universally received. But it very soon became obvious either 
uat it was not that inane, misty sentimentalism which many had sup- 
posed, or if it were, that other weapons must be employed to crash it. 

VOI..Z. 26 
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Contempt now took the place of ridicule ; accompanied with a sort of 
suppressed indignation, an occasional threat, a wagging of the head and 
many mysterious insinuations about Pantheism, Infidelity, ^c, while 
now and then in pulpits few and far between, we hear of some one 
deigning to demolish it in a parenthesis, with a single blow of the 
argumentum ad homiiiem or rcductio ad absurdum. 

Ridicule and contempt have done a great deal. They are cheap. 
They do not exact patient attention, rigid analysis, or stringent logic. 
They tickle conceit and are popular. They have, however, a limit ; 
their progress is commensurate with their success. In the present in- 
stance they soon attained that limit. Transcendentalism advanced— 
slowly perhaps — yet did not even its enemies deny an advancement 
Here and there young men found something in it which arrested their 
usual current of thought, extorted a reperusal, and held or haunted the 
soul with strange and obstinate questionings. Hear, for example, the 
language of one of the most influential clergymen in the * Empire city,* 
no friend surely : '* Our divinity professors seem to have thought that 
these opinions are too much like the comet's hair to have much influ- 
ence of any kind ; but have they not in this instance forgotten that the 
appropriate title of Satan is the prince of the power of the air ? Mi- 
nute and invisible causes arc often the most powerful. Changes have 
been occurring during the last ten or fifteen years, to which it is now 
very manifest these transcendental tenuities have been in no small 
measure causal." Tenuous they may be — so is light — their control it 
neverthless as positive and commanding as if they stalked along in grim 
and ghastly platoons among the habitations of men. 

It cannot much longer be denied, it ought not to have been denied so 
long, that this subject must be met by fair and manly argument. The 
charge that it sprung from Germany and questions the infallibility of 
Locke and Paley wiU soon become obsolete. Luther and Knapp won 
Germans ; and the author of the *' Essay on the Human Underatai4F 
ing," as well as the Archdeacon of Carlisle, has found dissenters among 
the honest, bold hearted Presbyterians of Scotland and in the native 
land of Jonathan Edwards. 

We shall probably be met here with a question which has been con- 
sidered by many as the most effectual silencer to all discussion upon 
this subject, viz : What is Transcendentalism ? Its opponents regard- 
ing any definition of it as utterly impossible, have lef^ the field with 
the most triumphant air, supposing they had muzzled forever all further 
consideration of it. The question is a perfectly proper one. A child 
can ask questions which a philosopher cannot answer ; but he will be 
a child still. Worms might have destroyed the Spanish Armada, but 
no monuments would commemorate their deeds, and no praise of their 
valor rise from ten millions of Anglo Saxon hearts. 

In reply to it, we observe, first, If it cannot be answered, it by no 

means follows that it is therefore a nonentity. We do not know what 

* Galvanism t^. We are ignorant of the essence of vegetable life. 

The whole kingdom of nature abounds in mysteries, yet are they none 

the less realities. Theology has mysteries. Physical Science has 
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Hifrsteries, and why shoald we expect the truths of Philosophy, which 
require years of intensest thought to ascertain and develop, to be clear 
as sunlight and irresistible as axioms ? When a specific and univer- 
sally received answer is given to the questions. What is Poetry ? 
What is Beauty ? What is Taste ? then may we reject Transcenden- 
talism as being nothing but a name. 

Secondly : If it cannot be answered it may not follow that the fault 
lies wholly in re. This charge we are well aware has often been 
urged against the opponents of this system, in many cases, with much 
more feeling than truth. If a man is an idiot or deficient in perspicaci- 
ty, it may not be the most judicious course to inform him of it in so 
many words. It will neither reform nor please him. A disagreement 
between an author and his reader may arise from several causes. On 
the one hand the opinions presented may be really erroneous, or if true 
may be presented in a form and style so illogical and obscure as to defy 
all analysis and be utterly unintelligible. The reader, on the other 
hand, may be naturally incapable of comprehending those truths, or 
what is equally fatal, be destitute of that mental training, that power of 
abstraction and concentration of thought so essential to the least suc- 
cess in such studies ; or still further, his mind n\ay be so firmly preoc- 
cupied by other views, and not unlikely prejudiced against those of the 
author, that he is wholly unfitted to study them with that candor and 
pure lore of truth which always characterizes true greatness of soid. 
Now we hesitate not to say that some of these causes have operated to 
a certain extent on both sides. We will simply mention two, which 
we think lie at the base of most of them ; the diversity in the charac- 
ter and habits of German and American minds, and our comparative 
ignorance of their language. The one quiet, calm, and contemplative, 
the other restless, busy, and practical ; the former speculative and spir- 
itualy the latter active and utilitarian ; they with eyes turned inward in- 
specting the modes of the soul's being and operations, and musing 
upon its vast capacities and glorious destiny ; we looking abroad upon 
the laws and resources of nature, and calculating the prospective 
wealth of nations and their decay; their thoughts are of MAN, ours of 
MEN. If therefore these many and adequate causes of our ignorance 
exist elsewhere, it cannot and should not be charged upon Transcen- 
dentalism. 

Thirdly : Whether it can be answered or not, the influence which 
this system is exerting (its enemies being judges) can neither be al- 
tered nor checked. It has abeady shaken to an astonishing extent the 
faith of many in the old English and Scotch system, and of necessary 
consequence must affect their views of many doctrines in Theology. 
We have before us, and might cite the testimony of numerous candid 
and intelligent observers, to this assertioi4^ Who has not seen in the 
religious press, or heard from the pulpit, within the last few years, the 
alarm expressed at the prevalence of German opinions among us ? 
We speak here merely of the fact. It began fifteen years ago, but was 
then and long afterwards neglected and despised as the idle dreams of 
a " Philosophy falsely so called;" the '' baseless fabric of a Vision." 
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It was only necessary to append the epithet " Transctnteital" 
opinion, however weighty or pregnant with truth, and 8tr«i|^way it be- 
came a hissing and a by-word. To adopt it was heresy, to reflect upon it, 
weakness. We remember very well with what interest we used to 
watch a young man, several years since, who was pointed out to ns ts 
the " Transcendentalist." How accurately we observed his coat, hii 
hat, and his pronunciation ; and how awful the words ' cognition,* 
* subjective,' and * pure Reason,' sounded to us. These opinions have 
become widely disseminated all over New England. They have en- 
tered and are springing up in some of the schools of the prophets ; 
they have taken root in the minds of many strong and brilliant yomig 
men in the country, and are bringing forth fruit thirty, sixty, and u 
hundred fold. A fearful epidemic has been prevailing in one of our 
Southern States for some time past, the inhabitants have named it the 
« cold plague ;" its nature and causes have baffled the utmost skill of 
physicians ; yet its ravages have been no less fearful than if it could 
be seen by every eye, laying its icy hand upon its victim, making htB 
frame to shiver, his blood to curdle, and his heart to cease its beatings. 
No more will the progress of this system, whatever its character, be 
stayed, whether we call it an angel of light or the prince of the 
power of the air. 

But, fourthly : It has been and can be answered. The most hoDORr 
ble, and we will add, the most successful of its opponents have an- 
swered it, as well as its friends and advocates. We believe ourselves 
perfectly safe in asserting that ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
declaimers against Transcendentalism use that term as synonymous 
with German opinions, whatever their character and source ; whether 
they originate at Konigsburg, at Bonn, at Halle or at Berlin. The 
systems of Leibnitz and Spinoza are classed in the same category with 
those of the sage of Konigsberg. All are German metaphysics, (Spi- 
noza was a Hollander,) and all German metaphysics is Transcendenul- 
ism. This is about as just and sensible as it would be for a Grerman 
(they sometimes do) to talk of sensualism and English philosophy as 
identical — regarding as its disciples Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 

If then the question, " What is Transcendentalism ?" means, *' What 
is German Philosophy V* we say, that several answers may be given, 
each differing from every other and some directly contradictory. The 
rivalry, the fierce jealousy, and the bitter animosity existing among the 
disciples of their different schools is notorious. But if by this ques- 
tion is meant what is Kantism ? or what is Schellingism ? we repeat, 
that no honest inquirer need be at a loss for an answer. If he exam- 
ine it, not with the preconception that no good thing can come out of 
Germany, but as if worshiping alone within the august temple of 
Truth, coveting only her siffie, dreading only her frown, he will lean 
whether it be a pleasing fantasy, a mysticism " grand, gloomy, and 
peculiar," or a profound problem of the soul, the analysis of a spirit 
made in the image of God. 

Dugald Stewart, in his " Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy," 
written many years ago, has not passed by Kant's system in a marginal 
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note. He devotes to it one of the longegt sections of his work, exam- 
ines it minutely and discusses it at length. It is not, however, of the 
merits of the discussion we wish to speak, but of the knowledge of the 
subject displayed in it. Professor Stewart, according to his own ad- 
mission, was totally ignorant of the German language. His whole 
knowledge was derived from French, Latin, and English translations 
and commentaries, with the exception of a single Treatise* of Kant's, 
originally written in Latin. 

In addition to the many sources of information possessed and quoted 
by Stewart more than diirty years ago, toe have a thousand others 
which the astonishing increase of interest in the German literature 
since then has called forth in France and England, as well as in the 
United States. We have, above all, the chief work of the father of 
Transcendenul Philosopy — the " Critick of Pure Reason" — translated 
into our own tongue, to which we may resort for information or correc- 
tion. It is a bad translation, it may be said. So it is. But it is the 
same which friends as well as foes have made use of. And defective 
as it is, it contains the fundamental principles of the system as distinct- 
ly and explicitly stated as that no disciple of Locke, should he find them 
in his roaster's * Essay,' would be at a loss to comprehend them. The 
Grerman language too, that, until within a few years, has been almost a 
dead language to Englishmen, is now being as generally studied and 
read by scholars as the French is in boarding schools. 

There are, therefore, facilities ample enough to silence forever the 
miserable objection to the incomprehensibleness of Transcendentalism. 
We have as good means of understanding it as we have of understand- 
ing Aristotle or Cousin. We have as many and as good means as Ger- 
mans have for understanding Hume, or Locke or Reid. 

Finally : Is not the objection itself an absurdity ? It is opposition to 
a system which cannot be understood, that is, which to the mind of the 
opponent has no reality or existence. Now it must have some mean- 
ing. It consists, as every composition does, of terms, propositions, and 
arguments. Terms are either distinct or indistinct, propositions true or 
false, and arguments conclusive or inconclusive. These surely can be 
analyzed and the defect, if defect there be, pointed out. If it is a false 

2vtem the particular step or statement — the term, the proposition or 
e argument in which the fallacy lies — can be indicated. If words 
are complex they can be separated into their elements ; if arguments 
are involved they can be resolved and re-resolved until we arrive at 
postulates or axioms. Unerring knowledge is attainable somewhere, 
else why do we write and speak and act in a world of living men and 
stubborn realities. Thus it is that we examine Edwards, and Butler, 
and Hume, and Bacon. Why change or abandon the test when the can- 
didates come to us from the shores of the Baltic or the banks of the 
Spree ? Nor is this a mere gratuity. It is the strictest justice. The 

* This was bis celebrated Dissertation, De mundi eennbilie atque intelUgihUie for- 
ma et prineipiie, delivered on occasion of his inauguration as Professor of I/>gic and 
Metaphysics in the University of his native city, in 1770. 
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power of thought, as well as the command to ezeit it, is the gift of 
God, and if perverted we have no more right to trample upon and per- 
secute it than we have to persecute and incarcerate the man who pm- 
titutes the noble gift of language by blaspheming the giver. ** Ven- 
geance is MINE," sailh He who maketh his sun to shine upon the evil 
and the good. Trial by a jury of its peers is one of the inalienaUe 
rights of Intellect. If worthy of condemnation let it be condemned, 
not by outlawry and proscription, but respectfully and magnanimomlj 
by fair process of reason at the tribunal of truth. 

Transcendentalism is then neither negative in its effects nor inex- 
plicable. It is a veritable existence. It cannot be that floating, irit- 
hued inanity which it is sometimes represented to be. Respect for ths 
judgment and reason of those who, from the pulpit and ex cathedra tki' 
oligiea et philosophica, devote so much time in assailing it, forbids ths 
belief. Men dream and so do philosophers, and if they should relatt 
or publish their dreams, it would savor strongly of the ludicrous to ses 
grave divines in consternation lest they might subvert Calvinisn, 
multiply pantheists and cause revivals of religion to cease. They an 
often conscious of this themselves, and immediatdy change their ground, 
or, unmindful of consistency, acknowledge that after all Transcenden- 
talists teach nothing but what is directly or indirectly taught by Locke. 

Opinions such as these held and avowed by men whose stations and 
eminent abilities were entitled to the highest respect, not only biassed 
the minds of many against this philosophy, but actually prevented all 
examination into its merits. It continued, however, to urge its claimt 
and even to challenge investigation. It came endorsed by those whose 
talents and acquirements had never been denied, and has awakened t 
curiosity and a spirit of inquiry that will not be repressed. 

A few plain and brief considerations will close what we have to say 
on the subject at present. It is not entirely new. This, we an 
aware, does not prove it true, neither does it necessarily prove it false ; 
but there are many who have formed their opinions upon the old En- 
glish or Scotch systems, and who in their jealousy regard Transcenden- 
talism as one of the principal " novelties which disturb" their " peace." 
While others look upon it as an old and exploded system which hat 
been revived and clothed in a modem dress, and therefore unworthy of 
notice. Both of course cannot be true. Our information on this point 
is derived almost wholly from modem histories of philosophy, and if 
they are entitled to any credit, much of what is called *' Teutonic Metr 
aphysics" had its origin in Crotona, in the Lyceum, or in that spot so 
fertile of thought and eloquence, *' inter silvas Academi." These 
germs, borne away from the crumbling ruins of Greece, may have 
found a congenial soil first or only among the profound .psychologists 
of Germany. So did her precious basso relievos and her torsos come 
down for nearly twenty centuries until they found in Michael AngelOi 
Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael eyes to discern and souls to admire the 
sublime conceptions which they symbolized. 

Several later writers are mentioned in this connection by Stewart in 
the article already referred to. Cud worth is particularly noticed as 
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holding opinions almost identical with those since promulged hy Kant ; 
to which we may add, without impropriety, the name of Leighton. Its 
novelty should not, therefore, be adduced against this philosophy, nor 
if erroneous is Germany wholly to blame. 

It is believed and avowed by hen in whose opinions upon other 
and cognate subjects we have the highest confidence. we do 
not say that proficiency or eminence in any one department of science 
necessarily implies an intimate knowledge of all or several others. A 
philologist might be puzzled to tell the number and names of the me- 
tallic bases or the parallax of Uranus. Metaphysicians are not always 
the best judges of a question in botany or the effects of a reduction of 
the tariff. But, in the first place, the idea of a liberal education involves 
in it some acquaintance at least with almost every department of science ; 
secondly, few intelligent men would adopt a new theory which has 
been the subject of such fierce and angry discussion, without examina- 
tion ; and thirdly, this probability rises very high when it is remem- 
bered that their acknowledged superiority is in subjects slightly differ* 
ent in their nature from the one before us. For example, in Biblical 
and Literary criticism, where are their superiors ? where their rivals 7 
In nearly all the departments of history, where can we discover such 
extent of research, such accuracy of detail, such comprehensive induc- 
tion, such quick and keen penetration into all the springs of human 
feeling and action — every thing which constitutes the true philosophy 
of history ? In poetr}% who have touched with such magic skill and 
touched so deeply, so many hearts ; now calling into glad and sunny 
life emotions that had long slept or coyly retired from familiar contact 
with a selfish and suspicious world ; now lashing into fierce frenzy 
those terrible passions that, fvhen unbridled iii man or woman, have ever 
appalled the boldest spirit; in one strain dilating the soul with thoughts 
that heave and struggle for utterance, and remhid us of the 18th 
Psalm, the visions of Ezekiel or Habakkuk ; and in the next combining 
all into one rich and full and swelling symphony, forming 

** An orpliic song indeed, 
A song divine of liigh and paraiouato thoughtSy 
To their own music chanted !" 

Their preeminence in Philology has been too long and too well known 
to need any thing more than an allusion. To them, Classic literature 
owes all that it is and all that it hopes to be. Alexander was accustomed 
to say that he was more indebted to his teacher, Aristotle, than to his 
father ; the latter had given him life, the former had taught him how to 
live. So should classic literature speak of Germany. 

If now we analyze the qualifications necessary to such eminence, it 
will be seen at once that they are such as render their possessors fully 
competent to examine and decide upon the subject under consideration^ 
The first mentioned department alone, ihat of Biblical criticbm, (a tenn 
of much wider import there than with us,) requires an amount of talent, 
discipline, acquirements, protracted and patient investigation sufficient 
if thus applied to master the moat abstruse system— certainly to decide 
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upon its claims to truth or to the candid consideration of scfaobos. 
We might mention her two most distinguished poets, seyeral of ha 
best writers on Art and Literature, and many of her first philologists and 
critics. Among her evangelical theologians there are but few who ars 
better known in this country than Tholuck ; yet we have it upon hi^ 
authority that " he is a decided opponent of Locke, Reid, Stewart, and 
Brown, of the whole sensual (!) system, so called, which preTsik in 
Great Britain and America/' These aJl may be prejudiced and in 
great error, but candor would award to their judgment some respect 

It is EXTREMELT improbable that so much and such INTBNII 
THOUGHT SHOULD HAVE RESULTED IN NOTHING. Lord Ro8Se» an Irish 

nobleman, has been engaged for the last fifteen years in constmctiiig 
an immense reflecting telescope. Its progress has been watched with 
the most eager anxiety by astronomers in every part of the world. 
They know well that in that quadrant of the heavens through which it 
will sweep, it must reveal something ; it may but discover to them their 
ignorance, but that will be a great deal. Luther, during his residence 
at the University of Erfurt, in examining the dusty tomes of its libra- 
ry, discovered among them an old Latin Bible. At once it arrested his 
attention. Day after day in the intervals of regular duty, there he 
might be seen perusing and re-perusing its wonderful contents. Few 
observers would have anticipated much from those hours of curious and 
eager study. " The Reformation," says D'Aubigne, " lay hid in that 
Bible." The reputation of the German student for continuous and un- 
wearied application is proverbial. We have seen with what success 
they have prosecuted their labors in Science, Literature, and Art ; par- 
ity of reasoning must, it would seem, extort from the most prejudiced 
the conclusion that similsu* application upon subjects in mental science 
or metaphysics, could not have resulted in that woful failure which the 
laughs and sneers of some would imply. Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns nor figs of thistles. Kant's whole life was that of a laborious 
student. In seclusion and almost unnoticed, he passed a half century 
of it, thirty years of which was devoted to mathematics and as- 
tronomy. The '^ Critick of Pure Reason" was given to the world in 
his 47th year ; for six years it lay upon the publisher's shelves ; at 
length its day had come ; it rose into notice, was studied, admired, ex- 
tolled, and its now illustrious author, the once poor harness-maker's boy, 
tranquilly went down to his grave at the good old age of four score 
years, while all Germany " was in a blaze with his descending glory." 

To Hegel, who is sometimes called the *' Prince of Transcenden- 
talists," we devote but a single sentence, not our OMrn : " That the- 
ologian of Germany," says Professor Park, (Biblioth Sac. vol. 1, p. 
213,) *< who is perhaps more decidedly averse to Hegelism than Schel- 
ling even ; he whose works are regarded in Great Britain and the 
United States as more strictly orthodox than those of any other writer 
in that land, has declared that the * philosophy of Hegel (when viewed 
independently of its truth or falsehood) is the most profound and com- 
plete system which was ever formed by an uninspired nmter.' '' We 
do not know who is meant ; it is not Tholuck. * 

This whole philosophy may be erroneous, skaptical, and if yon will, 
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eiatic. One thing is certain ; there is error or defect somewhere in 
old system. Else why these interminable apologies, annotations, 
qualifications of Locke? Professor Stowe is not alone in the 
lion that *' almost all the ardent, youthful, investigating mind in 
ace, England, and the United States now feels that the system of 
:ke, in all its modifications, is meagre, unspiritual, and unsatisfying." 
rranscendentalists and their disciples may be infidels or rational- 
. We are sorry for it. But we do not shudder at the Logic of 
itode, nor bum the Lexicon of Gesenius, though the former was 
sathen and the latter did not believe in the inspiration of the Scrip- 
Mi. Infidels here will study it; Unitarians will study it; and 
itever error it contains will be felt by Calvinism, while its tru^ can 
ore only the enemies of truth. If the English strong, practical 
VE and A MANLT PIETY are brought to its study,^ by the sons of 
Puritans, we shall have no fears for the result. 



/ 
THE FULL ALfiUM. 

TOM 1 * 

Seal up the hooh — ^for here fiiU many a heart 
Has lavished sweet memorials of its feelings : 

Thoughts, which in fatnra years may joy impart. 
When Love returns, on Memory's pinions stealing,. 

To mend the chain which Time shall break in vain. 

And each long-missing link restore again. 

Seal up the hook — ^it is a casket now 
Of precious treasmefl — gifts of troth and love. 

Here is recordied many a faithiul vow 

Of friendship, pure as angel's thoughts above. 

'Tis thine and thine alone — and never more 

Let anxious eyes the treasury explore. 

Be this thine altar, where thou oft may's! kneeir 
With full, fiill heart before aflfection's shrine. 

But worship here alone, er share thy zeal 
With one fair spirit, dear to thee as thine. 

So two fair nuns, when chime the bdls at even. 

Together elasp their hands and pray to Heaven. 

I ask not that thou deem me like the rest, 

Worthy of daily prayer and constant thought :■ 
A humbler wish lies suppliantin my breast ; 

Fair stranger ! 'tis but this — ^fiirgetmenot 
And when the sunny past dieds Ught on thee. 
May not some transient gleam remind of me. 
>i. X. 97 
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It seems to be a necessity of intellect that it should seek expres- 
sion. Thought, by a spontaneous impulse, earnestly acts from the 
centre outward, and cannot rest until by some means or other it makes 
itself visible and tangible. 

The principle which gives rise to this effort, call it what you will, is 
ingrained into the very substance of the mind ; it is something originii 
and essential, nor can it be uprooted by any power, except that which 
is able to annihilate the soul itself. Intellectual exertion may be stim- 
ulated by motives acting from without ; it may, on the other hand, by 
the force of external circumstances, be partially repressed ; but there 
is always in the soul an unquenchable desire and tendency to express 
its thought, which, if unaided and unchecked, will be sufficient to pr^- 
duce expression. This, aside from any other cause, would have made 
the Greek seize his chisel and strike from senseless marble the living 
and beautiful form conceived in the recesses of his mind. This can 
force the painter to toil at his canvas, and the poet to keep the watches 
of the night, that thought may be brought forth from darkness sod 
made manifest in the light of day. When we consider the works of 
nature, we may infer, without presumption, that this yearning afler utter- 
ance is a necessity from which the Intelligence that planned the uni- 
verse is not free, and that in this as well as in other respects man was 
made '* in the image of God." 

But mind cannot come into immediate contact with mind. It cannot 
infuse itself without the intervention of some material agency. It 
must act circuitously through the senses. Therefore it seeks various 
means of expression and employs them in various ways. Let us turn 
again to the artist. His imagination revels in the grandeur and loveli- 
ness of nature, and delights in contemplating all that is noble or terri- 
ble in human passion- How shall his swelling soul find utterance ! 
By what means shall his teeming fancy impress itself in the minds of 
other men and communicate to them some portion of its own burning 
flame ? Slow and laborious are the efforts which finally result in the 
embodiment of the sculptor's or the painter's thought. But there, at 
last, it stands ; complete, as far as he can make it, afler years, perhaps, 
of toil. There is his Laocoon, his Moses, his. Venus, or his Madonna. 
There is displayed his divine ideal of physical strength and beauty, of 
mental dignity, voluptuous softness, maternal affection. There in that 
chained Prometheus witness Will triumphant over Fate. There in that 
countenance of Christ, behold the calm composure and holy resigna- 
tion of suffering benevolence. After all, the artist has not fully ex- 
pressed himself. His work, addressing only a single sense, leaving 
important parts of his conception to be supplied by the imagination of 
the beholder, is and must be imperfect ; not as an exhibition of taste 
and skill, but as a means of developing his thought. While it vividly 
presents a few simple and grand ideas, it cannot combine them so as to 
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I extended tr&in of reflection, like that which, haring arisen in 
id of the artist, he has attempted by his production, to suggest, 
rye next the poet. His genius may be no greater than that of 
St, yet in the means of expression he has greatly the advantage, 
ulptor must cut out of stone every word he utters ; the painter 
only by the tedious tracings of his pencil ; but the poet has 
re always at command, and, with little difficulty or delay drops 
suitable arrangement from his pen. If sometimes his ideas as- 
less palpable shape than those of the artist, if none of his de- 
ns can so strike the mind with amazement as the visible majes- 
ngelo's marble Moses, or Raphael's pictured Saviotur, neverthe- 
I resources of language are far more extensive than those of 
sel or the brush ; it is more full, less exclusively suggestive in 
leations, while it enables the poet to send forth an obstmctad 
feeling, with the rapidity of a torrent. If his idea be com- 
e need not labor long to express it. A word, the sudden work 
»ment, p)erhaps, and it is done ; at the farthest, a few years will 
\ the whole complicated system of reasoning, beauty, sublimity, 
ihos of his iEneid, his Inferno, or his Lear. Language, then, 
the man of letters to throw out far more thought than the artist ; 
its copiousness, and the quickness and ease with which it is 
ddy it becomes the chief medium of communication between 
id mind. By this alone a Newton and a Locke unfold with al- 
trfect accuracy the profound knowledge, which without it would 
en forever pent up and concealed. By this alone, Isaiah, David, 
ikspeare speak to all ages. 

e is yet another means of expression, which, though less com- 
ive and convenient, is often not less clear than Uie one just 
led. We mean action, the language of the countenance, of ges- 
sttitude, and of bearing. Soft tales have been silently told by 
. Love often hides among its drooping lashes and rides from 
heart on the tiny rays that stealthily shoot out from beneath 
Rage, indignation, hope, and every passion that can inflame the 
ave in the outward appearance of a man their corresponding 
of expression. Words themselves, in a comparison with ac- 
) often tame. While, therefore, the artist and the poet are 
unable to avail themselves of this power, they must forever lack 
lortant instrument of expression. 

is enumeration, music, the outlet of our most delicate and ethe- 
itions, must not be forgotten. Still, even when its effects are 
, pure music is for the most part employed for no other purpose 
produce a peculiar kind of delight by the mere " concord of 
lounds." As a means of exciting pleasurable feelings, by a 
property which wc are unable to analyze, it is perfect ; but as 
r of expression, defective. It generally conveys us no eltfor 
lat is not its object. Wayward and waodenng like the wind, 
around us, lulling the senses into a dreamy languor, letting loose 
B;ination and leading it olF to a shadowy elysium, where indis^ 
ions of sublimity and beauty hover before its enchanted eye. 
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** Now they swell — the tonei, and iwdls the breait 
Kindled with the bliss of great design ; 
Faint the mosic whispers ; hushed to rest* 
Coached on flowers, the passions all recline ; 
Clear the harp resoonds ; the spirit's eje 
Keenest glance through nature's wonders throws ; 
Tenderer touches glide, and silently 
Blest the tear of feeling flows." 

Only when the hand of a master sweeps the strings and the ear of t 
master catches their tones, does music become a true medium of intelleo- 
tual communication ; and even then it is little more than a gorgeous dia> 
pery gracefully thrown around the body of thought, concealing more thai 
It discloses. It would be exceedingly difficult for one of the oninitiited 
to perceire, amid all the harmonies of an oratorio, the central idei, 
which might be expressed in the single sentence — " God said let then 
be light, and there was light." In song, however, music united with 
language, ceases to be indefinite in its meaning, and becomes yiwiitf 
expressive. Since, like speech, it affects us only through the sense 
of hearing, and since words, when used with elegance, generally ii 
prose and always in poetry, are more or less melodious, we think thai 
music, in view of our present subject, may be properly placed under 
the head of language. 

Thought then, if we mistake not, can be expressed only by three 
classes of signs, those wrought out by the hand^ those of longuage^ and 
those of action. We have seen that the intellect of the artist displ^ 
itself by a tardy and difficult process ; that the man of letters is more 
free, but still confined to language. How large must be the liberty of 
that mind which can readily use together the two most effective meth- 
ods of expression, language and action ! When it can fully eomlnne 
these, then does the great mind find its true and clearest uttennos. 
Released, as far as may be in this world, from the restraints of its 
mortal prison, it comes out before us clothed in the strength of Reason 
and the beauty of Fancy. It shows the divinity of its nature, and men 
are struck with astonishment and admiration as they see and feel the 
might of the perfect Orator. Feiix trembles before Paul. The ibnmi 
is ** shaken round and round** by the eloquence of Cicero. 

B. 



PATRICK HENRY. 



Thsrs has been, in the existence of every nation, one period at least 
minsually prolific of great men— one period, in which circumstances 
have combined, if not to create, certainly to develop, energies which 
might otherwise have slumbered in obscurity and neglect Indeed, 
we may venture to say« that the talent and genius of anation can never 
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be fully developed without the occurrence of these same circumstances. 
There is ever need of some potent spell, some mighty conjuration, to 
start a spirit. *' In the weak, piping times of peace," when all things 
move on quietly, when there is no imperative demand for change or 
improvement, it is natural that men partake of the same inactive spirit, 
and are content to pursue ** the noiseless tenor of their way ;" but 
when the stirring and the bustling times of war have come, when the 
loud cry is sounded for revolution and reform, then it is that the chil- 
dren of genius, a new-bom race, rise spontaneously into life, and star« 
tie a world with the grandeur of their deeds. 

Such periods as these, we have said, there have been in the exist* 
ence of every nation. They were in Ancient Greece and Rome, and 
the brilliant achievements of their noble sons are familiar to even the 
stripling's ear. They were in England, and her Cromwell and her 
Hampden are names not less well known to fame. They were in 
America, among ourselves, and the glorious days of 1776 yet live fresh 
and green in our memories, and the heroes of those days are yet care- 
inUy embalmed in the sanctuaries of our hearts. It was in these, for 
himself and for his talents propitious, but for his country and her wel- 
fiure, dark and fearful days, that Patrick Henry arose, vrith genial and 
enlivening beams, to drive off the gloomy darkness, and the chilling 
damps of the long night of our thraldom and sorrow. The happy ef- 
fects of those beams, or rather of his patriotic exertions, need not here 
be related. But to our task. 

Patrick Henry, the subject of our sketch, was bom in the year 1736, 
in the county of Hanover, and colony of Virginia. His parents, and 
family relatives generally, were of high respectability. The earlier 
years of his life afford a very striking and somewhat painful contrast, 
with those brilliant scenes, in which he afterward bore so prominent 
and so creditable a part. It has therefore been usual, and perhaps 
prqper in his biographers, to pass hastily and even negligently over this 
iminteresting period. There is no evidence that he gave the slightest 
indication in any of the acts of his youth, either of that remarkable 
genius, of that buming fire, or of that devoted patriotism, which marked^ 
and so ha]^ily, his future character. Indeed, had not such cunning or 
8Qch artifice been then altogether foreign to hb disposition, we should 
even imagine that he had studiously endeavored to conceal his real 
worth. The only strong propensity which he displayed, was an invin- 
cible love of idleness, and the only talent, (if it can deserve so good » 
name,) that he exhibited, was in his successful attempts to avoid the 
rigilance of his parents and instractors, to gratify this raling passion. 
He neglected, ay more, he related all the persuasions and all the 
earnest endeavors of kind friends for his improvement, and was per- 
fectly content to waste the hours of youth, which, if properly employed, 
might and would have been eminently serviceable -to him, in the most 
idle and frivolous amusements. 

The bitter thought that came at length, but far too late upon him, and 
baving come, brought with it such sorrow and such lamentation for 
golden yet neglected opportunities, unfortunately for his suocess or bis 
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happiness, had never occurred to disturb him in the dreamings of bk 
boyhood. He lived on, with his settled habits of idleness even sn^ 
fered to grow upon him, apparently unconscious of the deep injury hs 
was thus inflicting upon himself. Nor could he shake off these injii- 
rious habits even in the earlier years of his manhood, when he felt it 
both a duty and necessity to engage in some useful emplo3rmeiil 
They involved him in the most mortifying embarrassment, and finally 
produced his utter ruin in those mercantile pursuits, in which, upon tbs 
suggestion and with the assistance of his father, he had reluctantly 
consented to engage. They attended him too alike disastrously, in hn 
agricultural and second mercantile experiments. They deprived him 
even of the scanty resources upon which he could formerly depend, 
and threatened, if not speedily abandoned, to accomplish his entire de- 
struction. But they had now grown to too formidable a size to remaii 
longer unnoticed. The time had at length arrived, when Henry, with 
opened eyes, began to realize the peril of his situation. As he saw 
himself surrounded upon every side by misfortune and distress, his 
friends too unable to give him further assistance, he determined, al- 
though his buoyant spirits did not sink, to make a final and decisive 
effort for success. Under the promptings of such a feeling, and with 
such a determination therefore, he entered, at his own advice and of lus 
own accord, upon the study of the law. 

From that moment he was an altered man. New life, new anima- 
tion seemed to have been suddenly, ay almost unaccountably, breathed 
in upon him. Forced into a laborious profession by absolute necessity, 
but into a profession admirably adapted to the development of his 
powers, he shook off those old habits of idleness as worn and rusty 
garments, while he applied himself to study with a zeal and an indus- 
try hitherto entirely unknown in him. In the brief space of six weeks, 
he announced himself prepared to engage in the practice of the law. 
Success did not (and how could it have been expected?) attend him in the 
outset. It was not strange that with this hasty, and at best alight pre- 
paration, and with such veterans to contend against, as were then at 
the Virginia bar, he was compelled for a few years to remain unno- 
ticed. But it was strange, ay well-nigh incredible, that when an oppor* 
tunity was afforded, one so young, so inexperienced, and so poorly pre- 
pared for the task, should have acquitted himself with such honor, even 
among those time-worn veterans. An opportunity was soon given him, 
and it is but faint praise to say, that he far exceeded the humble expec- 
tations of his friends. 

There was at this time in the county of Hanover, of which Henry 
was still a resident, a most important uiit pending between the people 
and the clergy. The origin of the smt, (and a brief explanation of it 
may not be uninteresting,) was as follows : As far back as the jrear 
1748, a law had been enacted, and had received the royal assent, {nto- 
viding that each minister in the colony should be entitled to sixteen 
thousand pounds of tobacco, as an annual stipend — which stipend, as 
the law further provided, should be paid in the specified article of to- 
bacco, unless the minister expressly preferred to receive its value in 
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money at its market price. So long as the price of the article remained 
stationary, and the crops were large, the law operated very favorably 
and very agreeably to adl. But the tobacco-planters at length appre- 
hending a short crop, and desiring to secure for themselves the profits 
which would result from a consequent advance in price, exerted their 
influence to obtain the passage of a temporary law by the legislature, 
which should make it optional with them to pay the tobacco itself, or 
money in its stead, at the usual rate of two pennies per pound. In the 
first instance, regarded merely as a temporary expedient, warranted 
by the necessities of the case, this new law was quietly allowed to go 
into operation, and the planters to derive great benefits from it. But at 
a second attempt to re-enact the same, a loud out-cry was raised against 
it by the clergy, and their indignation immediately expressed in various 
powerful and sarcastic pamphlets. Failing, however, to obtain their 
object by such means, and the planters still persisting in their efforts, 
they determined to bring the quarrel to a judicial test— especially, too, 
as they were encouraged and supported by the king and government 
at home, who, ofifended because the royal assefat had not been sought 
for the law, had declared it null and void. The case was argued be- 
fore the proper tribunal by eminent counsel upon both sides, but vras 
decided in favor of the clergy, who recovered their old right to require 
payment solely in tobacco. Emboldened by this success, the clergy 
did not stop here, but even commenced a new action for damages 
against all those who, under the late illegal enactment, had made their 
payment in money instead of tobacco. Their triumph had been so 
complete in their first cause, that they almost looked upon the second 
as decided likewise in their favor. Indeed, this opinion was not ex- 
clusively confined to themselves, but acted with such effect upon the 
eminent counsellor who had appeared in behalf of the people, that de- 
claring all opposition useless, he refused to be farther employed in the 
case. 

It was at this stage of the case, that as a last resort, application for 
his assistance was made to Henry, then a young and unpractised law- 
yer. Without the slightest apparent hesitation or fear for the result, he 
expressed his willingness to accept the case, and employed the short 
interval before the sitting of the couft, in its attentive study. He was 
now, for the first time in his life, to be introduced upon a proper theatre 
for the display of his talents — ^but he did not appear to realize either 
the importance or responsibility of his situation. Upon the day ap- 
pointed for the trial of the cause, agreeably to his engagement, he at- 
tended the court — and here a scene was presented to his view which 
must have been fearful in the extreme to a debutant. The violent ex- 
citement prevailing among both parties interested in the suit, had 
attracted to witness its final settlement, great numbers, not only from 
the county itself, but even from distant sections of the adjoining coun- 
try. These numbers now met him on his approach to the court-house. 
Within, too, the array was not less terrible. On one side of the haH 
sat long rows of starched divines, the most learned and intelligent mea 
in the colony ; on the other was the able and veteran counsel employed 
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against him, with all the eminent lawyers of the Virginia bar anmid; 
before him, and even in the judge^s bench, was hit own father, and bt> 
hind him was the dense throng of anxious spectators listening with ^ 
deepest attention for every sound. It was indeed a scene, it was indesd 
an assembly well calculated to appall the beginner. The case wn 
opened for the prosecution by Mr. Lyons, one of the most promineit 
lawyers of the day, with a brief and able speech, in which, after sta- 
ting the particulars of the case, accompanied by a few arguments, and 
taking occasion to make a labored panegyric upon the benevolence and 
many excellencies of the clergy, he submitted it to the decision of tfai 
jury. 

It was now Henry's turn to rise in reply. Expectation was at ill 
height to hear him, and the answer he c(Hild make to such condosift 
arguments. He rose. But so awkwardly, and his beginning was m 
faltering and unpromising, that there was but one general feeling of 
bitter disappointment among the people, and of proud exultation wi& 
the clergy. But ah, how soon this scene was changed ! Another mo* 
ment, and rising simultaneously in mind and body, and exerting eveij 
power to the utmost, he poured forth one unbroken stream of such dih 
quence as was never heard within those walls. The effect was tiulj 
magical. The populace, who but a moment before had been orec^ 
whelmed with despondency and despair, were now listening to tbt 
orator with astonishment and joy. The clergy, who had been so praad 
and arrogant in anticipation of victory, started up in amazement and 
fear, and at last even fled from their places before the scorching giaiet 
and withering sarcasm of their ** young and obscure*^ attorney. And 
down the time-worn but joyous cheeks of the old man, his fisither, teais 
were chasing tears in rapid succession. But Henry was unmoved by 
it all. His whole soul was roused, and his whole mind was engacad 
in his subject. He spoke on, and still there was no abatement in Ids 
eloquence ; it rather seemed that each successive period surpassed all 
others in force and conviction. And when he had finished, and the 
jury after a moment's deliberation had returned their verdict of ope 
penny damages, the delight of the multitude knew no bounds. SettiBg 
all respect and all order at defiance, they seized their successful heie 
and bore him upon their shoulders triumphantly from the court-foom. 
Nor was this merely a sudden out-burst of their feelings. They al> 
ways retained a deep sense of the gratitude they owed him, end hs 
was ever afterwards their dearest favorite. 

This happy and successful commencement of his public career, wis 
of great advantage to him. He soon stood at the head of the p rofee 
sion in that part of the country as a pleader, although in real legal 
knowledge and research he was inferior to many. Indeed, he nefsr 
made any remarkable proficiency in his studies, because he oould neiw 
reconcile himself to tha confinement and application they demanded. 
But he was not suffered to continue long in the practice of the law. 
In the year 1765, he was elected to a seat in the Virginia house of 
burgesses. Here, too, although surrounded and often opposed by ^ 
first men of the colony, and some of them the first men of Ameiics, 
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hm •bone with no less splendor than in his efforts at the bar. But, 
deeply interesting as a detail of his various actions in this situation 
would be, we feel however obliged to pass rapidly over it, and hasten 
to 8 scene somewhat similar in character, but far more worthy of the 
man and his talents. 

This scene occurred in that memorable year of 1774, and among 
that " assembly of the Conscript Fathers of America,*' the old Conti- 
aental Congress. The causes which led to their solemn and import 
tant meeting, and the objects they proposed to attain, are too well 
known to American ears to need explanation here. The most distin- 
guished members of the several colonies, who had for years, secretly 
perhaps, but earnestly, been laboring to improve their suffering country^ 
condition, had assembled to decide the future welfare of that country, 
and of its three millions of people. On such an occasion, it is not 
strange that each individual should have betrayed his anxiety, it is not 
strange that each should have felt reluctant to make the first allusion to 
a subject of such awful and such painful moihent. A long and deep 
aSence accordingly ensued upon their ctmvention, until amid that vast 
assembly of gray heads, one dauntless stranger rose and dared to break 
the solemn silence. His rising was not hailed with pleasure, although 
all were glad to be relieved from the long suspense in which they had 
bsen held. He was young, and it was thought he should have given 
pKscedence to older men. His appearance, too, was far from prepos- 
sssaing. Tall, and so slender in person as even to have obtained the 
tide of the " raw-boned," *' dark, sunburnt, and sallow" in complexion, 
dad in an old, faded, peach-blossomed coat, the whole surmounted by 
adaric, rusty wig, (tied behind after the fashion of the day,) he seemed 
aot from appearance the sage counsellor, not the thrilling orator. Nor 
did his first words dispel the unfavorable impression which his compan- 
kiBS had formed. There was an embarrassment in his manner, a fal* 
tsffiag in his delivery, peculiarly disagreeable to his hearers. But soon, 
glowing warm, and gradually warmer with his subject, and in his 
warmth eloquent, the orator shone forth in all his splendor. An else- 
tiic spark shot from his keen, dark eye, ran and thrilled through every 
faffsast in that assembly. There was everywhere an audible murmut of 
admiration and astonishment. Those, who had looked upon his rising 
as discoorteous or intrusive, forgot the bashful homespun countryanui 
who first appeared before them, as they gazed with wonder upon the 
thrilling and the animated orator. Their gaping mouths attested their 
surprise, their opened ears their fixed attention. He spoke of their colo- 
nial wrongs, and every voice was ready to cry out revenge. He spoke 
of Engla^ and her tyranny, and every countenance grew pale with 
rage. He spoke of independence, and they shuddered at the sound— 
bat not from fear — but not from alarm — theirs was a shudder of dread- 
hi delight. He spoke of battle, and. sf the God of battle, and bade 
them leave their cause to Him. ^ 

The orator had done — and as he resumed his seat not amid the loud 
and ofi-timed empty plaudits of the crowd, but with that silent appro- 
bation which comes from good men's hearts, too full for uttesance, Pat- 

voL. z. *28 
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rick Henrv was then and there acknowledged the *' Demosthenes of 
America." 

Such was Patrick Henry, and such is a hasty outline of a few ofllie 
many great scenes of his eventful life. His after-course was but a 
succession of similar brilliant acts of bold, ay almost reckless inds* 
pendence, but of the most devoted patriotism. In those dark and 
troublous " times, that tried :nen*^ souls," he was never wanting to 
his country in the hour of her peril, but ever raised voice and arm in 
her defense. He lived and died the idol of Virginia, the admiration of 
America, the Orator, the Statesman, the Patriot. 



APPEARANCE vertut WORTH. 
A TALE. 

BY J. W. W. 
CHAPTER I. 

WHICH IMTRODXTCKTH CAPTAIN CHARLES P08TSR AND HII BRIO TO TBR RSADSK. 

On the Delaware Bay, a little to the north of Duck River, is a bold 
promontory, running out for several miles into the bay, and terminatiiig 
in a wall of rock so regular, and extending perpendicularly down so 
far below the water, as to form a natural pier, at the end of which ?et- 
sels of any burden may float with safety. 

The Indians preserved strange traditions of this rock, and before die 
white man came in his " winged canoe," they were wont to agsemUo 
from far and near, and hold their wild war dance upon its bold top; 
and when the winds went down, and the surface of the bay wts 
smooth, they paddled out on warm summer days, and renewed fron 
year to year the strange figures inscribed upon its front. But th6 
washing of the waves has long since obliterated these signs of their 
simple superstition, and now proud ships of war, and merchantmeo, 
and dingy whalers sail up and down, and the curious among their pas- 
sengers mark the odd shape of the cape, or perchance some travehng 
geologist says that the rock is trap, and explains how its dikes are pro- 
truded among other rocks ; but no one gives a thought to the Indian, 
and few know aught of the artless stories they had connected with the 
place. But our talc is not of them. ^ 

On an October day in the year 1813, ten or twelve miles to the soutli 
of this headland, two vessels were seen woridng their way up the bay 
against a stiff northeaster that was increasing every moment, aad 
threatened soon to blow a gale. One of the vessels, a sloop of war, 
bearing the ensign of Great Brjfain at the peak, was staggering along, 
under every stitch of canvas her masts could bear, some eight or ten 
miles from the shore. The other, a brig of about four hundred tons bur- 
den, was far to the leeward of the sloop, and a little in advance of her. 
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She was a vessel in which the eye of a seaman could discover little 
fault, from the graceful taper of her raking masts, to the beautifull)^ 
rounded bow and sharp cut-water that was parting the waves like a 
knife, scarcely raising a ripple upon the water. She too was sailing 
under a press of canvas, that, as she was sharp upon the wind, bore 
her over almost upon her beam ends, and as she dashed through the 
waves, the spray fell over her and flew away in white masses far astern. 
At the wheel stood a huge negro, stripped to the waist, the cold water 
running in floods from his broad shoulders. But it dashed over him 
and ran oflf again unnoticed and unfelt, for the ocean had been his home, 
and his grizzly locks and japanned visage told that he had weathered a 
score of October gales, and braved the tempests for many ye&rs. To 
the windward of the mainmast stood the captain and mate. The first 
was a young man about thirty — one that an admirer of true masculine 
beauty would love to look upon — to a noble and commanding appear- 
ance he united a symmetry of form and compactness of frame that 
promised great physical strength, while certain minutiae of dress and 
that indescribable air which only accompanies good early breeding, be- 
tokened the gentleman. His rough pea-jacket, thrown open at the 
neck, displayed white linen of the finest texture, and a close sea cap 
which he wore upon his head, left bare his high white forehead, and 
but half* concealed the curling locks of black hair the wind was toss- 
ing from his brow. His features were regular, and his whole counte- 
nance bore an expression of intelligence and good nature ; and none 
who had not witnessed the gleaming of that dark eye, could have im<* 
agined that he was a man of strong and fearful passions. In his hand 
was a spy glass, with which he occasionally swept the horizon, or 
brought it to bear upon the vessel to the windward. 

*' By Heaven," said he, after one of these surveys, to the mate, a lit- 
tle dried up old man, so tough and hard and wrinkled that one could 
hardly tell whether he were sixty or an hundred years old. '* By Heav- 
en, I fear me we must beach the little Sea-Rift, or take our chance with 
that bloody craft to windward ; the gale increases every moment ; she 
can't bear this much longer." 

" No, sir," answered the mate, who, by virtue of his age and station, 
was allowed great liberties with his superior officer. " We must weath- 
er the point, and we can. Beg your pardon, sir, but she can stand 
this little flirt, and a fresh hand at the bellows. Blow your dam'd 
wind out," he continued, as a blast bent her masts like reeds, and threw 
her keel almost out of water. ^* Go it, old tub, crack and be hanged, 
you'll have to hold." 

" I tell you, Shel," rejoined the captain, as he anxiously watched the 

Eromontory which they were now fast approaching, " we must work 
er more to windward, or we'll never clear the point. We must lay 
her closer to the wind." 

" We can get a little more work out of her, if you say so, sir ; but it 
seems to me the safest to let her alone as she goes." 

'* I tell you, ril have it to suit myself," said the captain^ stamping im« 
patiently upon the deck. 
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** Bnce the yards sharp up." 

'* Ay, ay, sir. Starbow-line watch, ahoy ! Tumble up there. Hni 
every thing down close; lay aloft, there, cheerily, my men." 

In an instant every yard was manned, and the sails were haul- 
ed down until they were stiff as boards. The brig now lay muck 
closer to the wind, but the effect of sailing so close hauled under sack 
a press of canvas, would have appalled hearts less stout tham those 
that manned the gallant little craft; she lay over at a fearful angle that 
threatened almost to dip her topers in the waves, and tore through 
diem like a goaded beast. Now her keel seemed to lose its hM 
upon the water and rest on the wave upon a single point ; again shi 
plunged into the next great billow, and her hull was entirely sab- 
merged. But nothing stayed her course, though the seas swept her 
declu and beat like huge sledge-hammers against her bows, she sped 
along in her mad career, and sprang from wave to wave as thoo^ 
eager to do the bidding of her impatient master. The old mate wai 
in his element, and his enthusiasm increased with every freeh wave 
that washed her decks. Holding on to the rigging with one hand, 
he watched the motion of the pursuing vessel, narrowly scanned the 
headland on their quarter, and then turned to enjoin care upon tlM 
helmsman, or broach an opinion with the captain. 

''Mind your eye, there, old Hottentot, or your big heels will be 
sharks' meat before sunset Now she goes along, ci^>tain. The oU 
woman's chickens have got her in tow now. How she chaws into 
the wind.'' 

^ Ay, she works to vdndward beautifully now," answered the csj^ 
tain ; " we shall easily clear the point, if she holds on to this." 

'* Ay, ay, sir, clear the point, and plenty of sea room to spare ; If 
she goes an inch, she's running off her ten knot an hour, and the head 
sea be d — -d, I'll bet my life the little Sea-Rift, on a taut bow- 
linoi can beat any craft that ever walked the brine." 

** Have an eye out there, SheV' said the captain, as he watched 
through his glass the other vessel ; *< it's blowing great guns there to 
windward ; Uie Johnny Bulls are aloft reefing-— double-reefing their lop* 
sails. She staggers Uke a drunken man ; her sails are half the time 
shaking in the wind. By Herod^ it will be down upon us with a vea- 
geaace. Mind your helm, there." 

A dull, moaning sound was heard above the howling of the waves ; 
it grew louder and louder, and a fearful blast struck the gallant little 
crdt, that shook her to the center; she careened over, almost stopped 
in her course, careened again, righted again, and with a noise like 
thunder, the jib was blown to threads ; a great white-topped wave, roU- 
ing up at the moment, struck her upon the quarter— the negro was hud* 
ed with violence to leeward, and the little Img yawning fearfully, would 
in a minute have been at the mercy of the waves, when the captai% 
with a single bound, sprang to the wheel, brought her again to her 
course, as the negro was scrambling up to his place, and gave his op> 
ders with a promptitude that diq>layed his energy and presence oi nuad. 
'* Lay out there, men ; cut the jib loose, let the rotten rag go, let it fly. 
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Be ready here, get along the foretopmast staysail, and set it in its place. 
Take hold here, yon black son of a gun," said he to the helmsman, ac- 
companying his words with a blow that staggered ' old Hottentot' again ; 

** if you had eased her ever so little, that d d wave would not have 

knocked her out of her course." 

These orders were soon carried out ; again the brave vessel answer- 
ed her helm, and they shot by the sullen rocks of the point within a 
cable's length. 

** Now, if the night favor us, Shel," said the captain, *' we shall slqp 
through their fingers like fun, and be snugly moored in Kidd's Cove^ 
while they go prowling after us" 

" Sail, ho !'? cried the man from the lookout. 

" Where away ?" 

" On her weather quarter." 

** What do you make her out to be ?" said the captain, after giv- 
ing the man time to make his observations. 

" An American vessel, sir, coming down under full sail." 

" Get out the American colors, Shel," said the captain, '* and be rea- 
dy to make signals of distress." And his countenance brightened, and 
he indulged in a low laugh, as the obvious way of his escape from hit 
troublesome pursuer occurred to his mind. By the time the colors were 
nm up at her peak, and the signals of distress displayed, the stranger 
had approached so much nearer, that her bellying sails were visible 
from the deck, and soon the vast huU could be seen at times, and as 
she rose and fell upon the waves, her triple tier of guns yawned to the 
sight, as if thirsting for blood. On, on she sped in the twilight, her 
bow buried in foam, and Uie water rushing in a torrent over the sprit- 
sail 3rard. She saw and evidently understood the state of things as the 
lover wished, for she answered Ms signals, and kept to windward, so 
MM to meet the British vessel. She was a seventy-four ; her decks 
were crowded with men, and she swept down upon the enemy like as 
sagle pouncing upon a hawk that has just lost her prey. Night cams 
on apace ; the little brig held on her way, and distance and darkness 
sfant out ihe other vessels from her sight ; but the sullen boom of guns^ 
now near and now more distant, told them that a running fight was go- 
ing on between the ships of the two belligerent nations. 



CHAPTER II. 

WHICH DWILLHTH VPOll ▲ BBAimrUL TOVHO LADT. 

Go with me, kind reader, in your imagination, to the city of Wil- 
mington, an overgrown village nestling dovm between the Brandywins 
snd Christiana Creeks. The population has not increased much in the 
last twenty years, but at the time of the date of our story, it was a 
much more quiet place than at present, for the waters of the neighbor- 
ing bay were not crowded with steamers, and the rattling railroad did 
not then, as now, make it the great thoroughfare between WashingtoOy 
Baltimore, and our modem " Grotham." In one of the principal streets 
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Stood an aristocratic looking mansion of stone. It was aristocratie 
looking, because there was a high flight of marble steps leading to the 
door, and a couple of very fierce looking lions carved out of the sams 
material, seemed to threaten from the landing all such ignobile vulgus 
as should dare to set foot on those immaculate steps. And then, too^ 
the dwelling had an ancient look, as though it had descended to the 
present occupants through a long line of ancestry ; and the lions look- 
ed old and silent and reserved, like menials grown gray in long service. 
The drawing room was handsomely furnished with antiquated chain 
and sofas, and mirrors set in curiously carved frames ; and upon the 
floor was one of those heavy, thick wrought carpets, from Brussels, 
such as your grandmother will tell you " you can't buy now-a-days." 
Near the window was seated a young lady engaged in sewing^ for la- 
dies could sew in those times, and were generally considered in a 
household as not only ornamental, but as beings capable of actual use. 

Now we must stop and describe this lady, because she was veij 
handsome, and a handsome lady is, above all others, the most pleasant 
subject to dwell upon. She was eighteen, that most interesting period 
of woman's life, when the artlessness and vivacity of youth are united 
to the grace and dignity of later ye^rs. She was of about the mediani 
size, and her form, though round and full, was finely modeled, and hap- 
pily the fashion of her attire lent it no deformity. Her features were 
faultless, and these combined with a brightness and intelligence of ex- 
pression, rendered her face beautiful and attractive. Her hair was 
black as night, and fell in natural ringlets upon her neck, and her eyes — 
they were indescribable — a poet would tell you that love had gone to 
sleep in their deep, dark recesses. Her father. Col. Milbum, who had 
been an ofilicer in the war of the revolution, had bestowed upon her all 
the accomplishments which wealth could command. She was his only 
child, we might have said his only care ; for her mother, good sonl, 
caught cold and died the day after the birth of her daughter. In all 
the father's solicitude for the education and welfare of his child, he 
had neglected but one thing, and that the most important of all ; he 
had never taught her to guide her conduct by the dictates of principle, 
that talisman of true female excellence, without which she may com- 
mand the admiration of the worthy, but never their respect ; without 
which she is liable at any moment to fall ; while with it as an un- 
erring rule of conduct, she becomes all that the poet Wordsworth has 
painted her in his often quoted description of a perfect woman. 

We have said that this lady was sewing, but she looked out of the 
window much more than at her work, and seemed by her impatient 
glances to be expecting the arrival of some one. At length, as she was 
gazing out upon the walk, a gleam of pleasure lit up her countenance, 
and she turned her eyes again upon her work, and her pretty fingers 
began to fly back and forth over the linen with wonderful assiduity. 
A hasty step was heard in the hall, and a gentleman entered the pa^ 
lor unbidden, as one accustomed to make himself quite at home there. 
He was a young man of not very prepossessing exterior, but of a 
pleasant countenance, and the bearing of a gentleman. He was a 
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wealthy physician of Wilmington, and haying studied hard in the ac- 
quirement of his profession, was already gaining much distinction in 
practice. He possessed a frank and generous disposition, and kind 
heart, but, like all men, had his faults. He had a wonderful idea 
of his knowledge of human nature, and in propounding his favorite 
theories often displayed his want of penetration^n that upon which 
he prided himself so much, by offending the very persons whom he 
ivas mo8t anxious to please. When we have said that he was the 
affianced suitor of the lady before him, he is sufficiently introduced 
to the reader. 

'* Behind your time," said she, with a reproachful look, as he en- 
tered. '* Here I have been expecting you for this half hour." 

^* I beg your pardon, dearest, but I think I am punctual to my ajH 
pointment." 

" No, no, I declare you are at least half an hour behind your time." 

'' You flatter me by thinking so, but indeed," said he, Rawing out 
his watch, *' I am five minutes before the time." 

" Well, well," she answered, with an arch look, *' I suppose I must 
yield to you, as usual ; but do sit down here, you look tired." 

*' I have had a long walk, and have been out since daybreak," he 
answered, taking his seat beside her on the sofa. *' Ah, sewing ? 
You are as industrious as ever, I see, Mary. But if the question 
is not an impertinent one, what is this your fingers are flying over 
00 rapidly V* 

" A dress." 

•* A dress ?" said he, peeyng at it inquiringly. " It cannot be for 
winter use, I am sure — and what is the object of " 

** No matter," she answered in affected anger, as she pouted her 
pretty lips, and snatching away the cloth, placed it behind her, ^ you 
gentlemen are impudent fellows, always asking questions that don't 
concern you in the least. Now Til tell you in earnest, that a lady 
always thinks it improper for a gentleman to be asking such quet* 
tions. Day after to-morrow, you know, is the twenty-fifth." 

'* Why, yes, I believe the almanac says so ; shall I run down to 
my office and see V* 

'* Sit still and listen to me, and give me none of your saucy an- 
swers. The twenty-fiflh is my birth-day. It is to be celebrated"— 

" Comrae il faut." 

*' Silence, sir ; there are in town, I understand, several officers that 
are not invited, as we have not made their acquaintance yet; and 
father always wishes to show particular attention to the officers of 
the army and navy; and now" 

" And now I am to see that they are invited ; are these your orders ?" 

" These are my orders, vassal." 

" They shall be executed, most mighty princess. But to speak in 
earnest, why is it, my dear Mary, that ladies have such a desper- 
ate penchant for officers V* 

'* Such a desperate penchant for officers ! You men are conceit* 
ed fellows, always imagining that the ladies are falling in love with 
you ; we never care for any of you." 
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*< No, but you are evading my question. Why is it that the qua^ 
taring of a regiment in town, or the arrival of a ship of the line ia 
the bay below, causes such a commotion among all the pretty giil| 
and old maids of the city — so many wonderings and inquiries?" 

*' Why ? — ^to bo sure, what right^ — well, granting such to be the fad, 
I hope you do noi^hink ladies entirely destitute of the natural fad- 
ings of gratitude and admiration for the brave defenders of their cona- 
try. We read of this and that gallant action, and when afterwards 
we know that the actors in these scenes are near ns, we feel sa 
anxiety to see them, and make their acquaintance." 

" No, that cannot be the reason, because it does not hold fpood in all 
cases. The reason is — forgive me — but the reason is that nine tenthi 
of all the women in the world are taken by outward appearances ; and 
the glittering epaulette, the manly step, and high bearing of the soldier 
or naval officer, command their admiration before the more truly com- 
mendable qualities of the mind." 

" Well, indeed, you are highly complimentary to the ladies, believe 
me," she continued, with a mortified air ; '*if I thought that were your 
candid opinion, it could not but lower you in my estimation. Why, 
what kind of an idea have you of women in general ?" 

** If I were to tell you that I thought them all angels, you would con- 
sider me a flatterer or a fool ; my idea of them is that they are mortal, 
and like other mortals have their failings, and that this is one of them. 
Though this very fault, compared with some that are natural to my own 
sex, dwindles to nothing." 

** Well, I assure you, Edward, that you are entirely mistaken in yoar 
estimate of female character. One in a thousand may be as you de- 
scribe, deficient in judgment, and never looking beneath the surfact. 
Such a species of nondescript, you know, we call a coquette— one that 
is always falling in love, and always breaking some poor, doting crea- 
ture's heart. But in contradiction to your assertion, I say that, almost 
without exception, women will admire a poor and unassuming man for 
his education, intelligence, and good character, sooner than a prince 
for his wealth and display. And you cannot deny but that when once 
a woman loves — why, they are the very type of devotion and constan- 
cy. And think you," she continued, as she fixed her eyes intently up- 
on his, and lowered her voice almost to a whisper, *' that any tkmg 
could tempt me from you ?" 

" No, dearest," he answered, grasping her hand with warmth, "how 
could I doubt you one moment ; or how could I think you susceptible 
to mere outward appearances, when you have been won by a person of 
so unpretending an exterior as myself? And believe me, the fiict of 
your being free from that fault so common to your sex, first caused me 
to admire and love you." 

" I believe you, I believe you, Edward," she answered, thoughtfully. 
** But, indeed, sir," she continued, turning gayly around to him, ''111 not 
let you ofi* yet, after you have made such a sweeping assertion against 
my sex. I challenge you to the proof of your theory." 

" Why," he answered, " I hold that it is not mere theory, but fact I 
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say that nine tenths of all the women in the world are admirers of mere 
appearance, because such is their nature>^ Take the case of an artless 
country girl who never read a book, and knows nothing of the romantic 
feeling of admiration which you describe ; let a dashing young soldier 
visit her native place, and ten to one, if he seeks to win her affections, 
she will run away with him, even though she leave behind a deserted 
country lover to lament her infidelity. A thousand such cases occur 
every day. Now, human nature stripped of art, is the same in the 
country cottage and in the halls of the wealthy ; consequently, the same 
influence which would work upon a female in the first situation, would 
also affect one in the last. An unsophisticated country girl is won by 
the glitter of appearance ; therefore your city belle is liable to be caught 
by the same. Quod erat demonstrandum ! which is to say, I have 
gained my point.*' 

" Well, ha, ha, ha, after such a marvelously logical speech, conclu- 
ded by such an astonishing display of college learning, I have nothing 
more to say — struck dumb, of course. But let us talk of something 
upon which our opinions are more in unison. I had a long conversa- 
tion with father this morning, upon the subject you spoke of yesterday, 
and I'll tell you what ho said of it, if you'll promise to be good, and 
not interrupt me." 

Now this young couple are about to talk of love affairs, and inas- 
much as being old and past these things ourselves, we think them silly 
and improper, we'll leave them to finish their conversation by them- 
selves, and return to the Sea-Rift. 

[to be continued.] 



OUR COMMUNITY OF LANGUAGE WITH ENGLAND. 

No subject has awakened greater interest among a large portion of 
our countrymen, within a few years past, than that of a national litera- 
ture. This single fact is sufficient to show its importance. Indeed, 
there is nothing which an enlightened nation ought more carefully to 
cherish ; nothing which adds more true glory to the name of a coun- 
try ; nothing for which one can feel a more pardonable pride. It is 
something which will outlast all other monuments of her greatness. A 
nation may boast of her fleets and armies ; fleets equally powerful have 
been scattered, and armies as great have been cut off by pestilence and 
sword. She may be proud of her institutions and laws ; other institu- 
tions as strong and well based as her own have fallen. She may point 
to her monuments, her costly works of art ; a few ages will crumble 
the proudest structures, and strew the marble on the winds. But her 
literature will not thus perish. When her institutions have taken their 
place among the things that were ; when the dust of centuries has 
gathered on the ruins of her works of art ; when time, with its tooth of 
VOL. %. 29 
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iron, has defaced and worn away every thing perishable, her literature 
will still be preserved. 

No two nations have ever existed, bearing such relations to each 
other, as do our country and England. Never has the instance been 
recorded of a nation growing up from a feeble colony to be the rival of 
that from which it sprung ; and that nation, too, the acknowledged 
queen of the world. Never have two nations, of such vast magnitude, 
at so wide a distance from each other, spoken the same language with 
such equal purity, with so little of national peculiarity. Is this com- 
munity of language favorable to the literature of our country ? This 
question we will endeavor to answer according to the views we have 
been led to adopt on the subject. If those views are correct, there are 
evils resulting from this community of language which tend greatly to 
check the growth of our literature. 

We do not mean to include in this subject any works which come 
within the department of science. In regard to such works, we are 
willing to admit this community of language to be highly favorable to 
us. We have all the discoveries which have been made in the old 
country to build upon ; all the principles brought to light by a Newton, 
all the philosophy of a Liocke and a Bacon, all the advancements in 
science made in later periods. As soon as a scientific work appears, 
our community of language opens to us equal facilities for obtaining its 
full benefit. And, indeed, in science our young country need not fear 
a comparison. In its very infancy, it has seen a Franklin, sporting 
with that element which had hitherto been a fear to mankind ; it has 
seen a Bowditch, to whom the science of navigation will ever be in- 
debted ; it has seen a Fulton, a Whitney, who have each given an im- 
pulse to improvement which will continue for ages. 

But it may be urged, likewise, that all the attainments made by 
England in literature serve as a foundation for ours. It may be said that 
80 many elegant models of style, such splendid productions of genius 
as the English drama and her other departments of literature exhibit, 
cannot fail to prove beneficial to us. This *' pure well of Ensrlish un- 
defiled*' is freely opened for our use, from which we may draw in 
measures large and full. Plausible as this may seem at first, a closer 
examination will lead, as we think, to a different opinion. 

What is literature ? A fine writer of our country has defined it, 
" the free and happy reflection of nature, of character, of manners ;" 
a national literature, then, is the reflection of national peculiarities.-^ 
If it is not this ; if it merely embraces what is common with another 
country, it cannot be called a national literature. It has nothing dis- 
tinctive — it can lay claim to nothing higher than mere imitation. By 
an American literature, we are to understand a national literature ; a 
literature stamped with our national peculiarities, whether found in our 
geographical features or in our social constitution. How can these 
peculiarities be fully expressed in any other way than by peculiarities 
of language ? If the characteristics of the two countries were the 
same, that is, if we had no peculiarities, then the same language might 
answer. But this is not the case. The great features of our country 
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are widely different from those of England. England has a different 
scenery from ours ; she has no wide prairies or broad savannahs ; she 
has no rivers that roll their waters for thousands of miles ; she has not 
our boundless forests ; she has no vast chains of mountains, mingling 
their summits with the sky. And yet if a poet would describe these, 
he must do it with the same language that is applied to the streamlets and 
mole hills of England ; with t^e very language that was framed for 
them. Can it be supposed that words like these will fitly describe ob- 
jects so grand in comparison with those (or which they were originally 
made? 

The associations, too, which such a language brings are unfavorable 
to the growth of a literature purely national. It comes to us with all 
the descriptions, which English writers in every age have given, of 
objects in their own country. All these are impressed on the mind of 
every one who forms his literary taste by a study of English authors. 
The poet's mind is filled with descriptions of scenery and objects as 
they exist in another land. He is led to copy those descriptions, in- 
stead of creating new and more appropriate ones for the scenes of his 
own country. His images will be drawn from things unfamiliar to ns ; 
his allusions will be less stirring to the souls of his readers than if 
made to the events and places memorable in the history of our 0¥m 
country. What care we for the Druids' pile of stone, though it has 
stood for centuries, though '* earthquakes have heaved it, and its cope- 
stone has not fallen !" What care we for all their ancient Gothic 
structures, though the mantling vine has long crept over their broken 
srches, and the sunlight has for ages streamed through their painted 
windows ! The traveler may survey them with pleasure and admira- 
tion, but the noble shaft rising upon that hill where Putnam fought and 
Warren fell — Mount Vernon, hallowed in the heart of every American 
-—the plains made famous by the deeds of Marion and his men — ^these 
will rouse the feelings of thousands who remain at home. Even so 
will allusions made to places and scenes whose memory is embalmed 
in the history of our land, be wider in their influence, and will awaken 
deeper and stronger thrills of feeling. By frequent allusions to objects 
in England, the characteristics of the two countries are blended togeth- 
er. We will mention one of the thousand examples which show how 
much we are trammeled by the language of another country, and the 
associations it brings. In a recent poem, a scene in one of our western 
forests is likened to an English '* abbey of olden time ;" as if those 
arches built by men's hands were a fit representation of that temple, 
whose venerable columns were reared, whose verdant roof was woven 
by the hand of God. 

** The groves were God's first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them«— ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence he knelt down 
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And offered to the Mightiest soleinii thanks 
And supplication." 

A single glance at the literature of different countries will show Hat 
their various characteristics are expressed in it. Take any country 
you choose which can boast of a literature ; that literature bears the 
impress of its national peculiarities The features of the country, the 
differences in climate, all have an influence. These cannot be set forth 
in their strongest light, save by words which have been called into 
being by those peculiarities. The wild songs of the old Norsemen 
were the index of the stem and savage regions they inhabited. The 
literature of Italy was like its own mild climate and sunny skies. The 
voluptuous and imaginative literature of the East was soft as its own 
spicy gales, and enchanting as its own fountains and groves. In later 
times, where can we find anything that better reflects national chsiac- 
teristics, than the literature of Scotland ? From " the cliffs that brow 
her glens*' to the " wee, modest, crimson- tipped'* daisy of her hill-sides, 
all the features of her scenery are drawn in the life-like pictures of 
Scott and Burns. All, who are acquainted with different languages, 
unite in saying that this peculiarity of a literature is lost in a great 
measure by clothing it in another language. No other words but its 
own will fully express it. Translation robs it of its striking features, 
its native charms. Had a language grown up with our country, we 
have reason to believe it would have differed much from the one we 
now use. It would have adapted itself to our national peculiaritiei. 
It would have expressed the emotions, arising from the contemplation 
of our great works of nature. 

The language of the Indian affords strong confirmation of the cor- 
rectness of these views. It was free and unshackled as the air he 
breathed. His conceptions, and the words in which he clothed them, 
were bold and lofty as the mountain wilds over which he roamed. 
Nature had given him a language like itself. Hence those flights of 
eloquence with which the speeches of their orators abound. He drew 
his words from the objects which his native forests presented to his eye. 
The warrior was the young eagle or the panther ; the old and war- 
worn chieftain the *< blasted pine of the mountain." llie dark-eyed 
maiden of his tribe was ** the wild flower of the forest ;" the captive 
daughter of the white man '* the pale flower of the plain." When 
disasters and destruction visited his tribe, his departed friends spoke to 
him in the language of nature ; their ** tears came in the rain drops," 
and their '* voices in the wailing winds.*' 

There are other reasons why our community of language is unfavor- 
able to us. The existence of such productions as are already found in 
the English language is a check on our advancement. Maeaulay's the- 
ory in regard to works of the imagination is of^n questioned ; but all 
past history shows that the great works of the imagination, the master 
productions of thought, belong to some peculiar age. What that age 
is, I do not pretend to say. Why had Greece but one Homer ? why 
had she no authors in the drama, after Euripides and Sophocles ? 
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Because none could hope to surpass their productions. Rome, too, had 
but one Virgil ; Tasso and Dante sung in a new language ; Germany 
has had none else like Goethe and SchiUer — France, like Corneille ; the 
English language has had but one Shakspeare, but one Milton. What 
the united voice of a nation pronounces perfect, there is little hope for 
another to surpass. He will attempt to please by imitating that, rather 
than by "new creations. 

Again, authors in our country are tried by an unfair standard. They 
are not judged by what ought to be expected from a young country, but 
by what an old country has already attained. Where a language 
grows up with a country, every new production in literature is hailed 
as a joyful harbinger. It is pronounced good, for none better in the 
language exist before it. With an old language, it is at once compared 
with the superior ones it already possesses. If weighed in this balance 
and found wanting, its days are numbered and finished. How many 
an opening intellect we have reason to believe has been crushed in the 
bud by this stern test ; which, in a new language, would have enriched 
and adorned it ! How many a brilliant genius, not having yet attained 
the stature required by this Procrustean bed, has had its energies for- 
ever destroyed, by being prejpiturely stretched upon it ! 

Another thing which tends to discourage our authors, is the lack of 
that pride in our literature which we should take in one peculiar to our- 
selves. A nation always feels a pride in its own language ; it thinks 
it superior to all others. Whatever attainments are made in it are wel- 
comed before all others. The Latins spoke of the Greek in terms of 
contempt. The French thought the plays of Racine superior to those 
of Shakspeare. We can have nothing of this national pride in our 
language, which stimulates exertion. Now, if a work of our own ap- 
pears, it is thrown aside by a large portion of the reading public, and 
that too of the most enlightened class, because superior ones of the 
same kind already exist. They feel for them none of that affection 
with which they would cherish them, were they peculiar to ourselves. 

The attainments already made by authors in this country are no evi- 
dence that a community of language is beneficial. Rather do they 
show the power of our young genius, which has done so much in spite 
of such great obstacles. We want no surer evidence than this, that 
our intellectual energies are in no wise inferior to those of England. 
Held in a state of colonial bondage to her for a century and a half; 
obliged to adopt her as a standard in our modes of expressing thought ; 
when we threw ofl* her political dominion, we retained her language, 
we retained her literature. Our tastes, our modes of expressing 
thought, were English still. With every thing to do which a growing 
country demands ; without the libraries and advantages enjoyed by 
Englishmen ; we have risen to such a height of excellence that En- 
glish authors do not hesitate to purloin our pages, and publish them as 
their own. The question so tauntingly put forth in one of her Reviews, 
twenty years ago, " who reads an American book ?" is no longer asked. 
If we are to become her rival ; if we are yet to produce works which 
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may stand on the same shelf with Shakspeare and Paradise Lost, thea 
ntay our gifted poet well say^ 

« Here the free ipirit of mankind, at length. 

Throws its last fetters off ; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant's unchained strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race !" * W. * 



THIS TO THEE. 

A SONG ADDRK8SED TO 8. H— 



SoMK ^nds we cull like blosoms, 

Along life's pathway strewn, 
And place them in our bosoms, 

Tliere treasured as our own. 
Thou art the newest floi 

But thine shall be the 
To deck afresh the bower,' 

The garden of the heart 



1 



"Diy brow is wreathed with roses. 

Wet with life's eailj dews, 
And loveliness reposes 

On thee its tranquil hues. 
"Di J bark its sails is flinging 

Across a sunny sea. 
And morning stars are singing 

Thy young heart's j j£^^ 

May sorrow neyer darkle 

Upon thy happy soul. 
But jojr's bright bubbles sparide 

Within life's crystal bowL 
May love and friendship hover, 

Like angels, o'er thy head, 
And virtue's gbries over 

Thy lovehness be shed. 

May hope conceive frmtion, 

As sunrise brings the day ; 
And memory's moonlight viaioB 

Its dreamy charais display. 
May smiles thy cheek still cover. 

Or tears as sweet bo shed. 
While blest thoughts linger over 

The living and the dead. 
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Yet brighter joyi are mar thee— 

And purer bliss will eome— 
And sweeter tboaghts shall cheer thee 

In yon eternal home. 
There shines a fairer morning 

To welcome thee to rest, 
With fadeless beams adorning 

"Die mansions of the blest 9 

FareweU, then, and remember ! — 

/ will remember thee, 
While there remains one ember 

Of troth and faith in me. 



THE PERPETUITY OF LITERATURE. 

The bmngs of the mind are not of clay ; 

Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter ray, 

And more beloved existence — Chilok Harold. 

The author of a recent and very entertaining article in Eraser, has 
remarked ih^t fragtlity and decay are characteristic of all human en- 
joyments, except Keligion and Literature. To illustrate this thought 
in respect to Literature, is the object of the present essay. Religion is 
left out of view, not because the sentiment is less true in regard to it, 
hut hecause all are ready to admit the pleasures of Religion to be 
changeless and lasting as the throne of the Eternal. 

With one exception, then, in all earthly pleasures are the seeds of 
decay and death. The field of Literature is perpetually blooming ; its 
flowers are ever bright and fragrant ; its fruits forever rich and abundant. 

In the family circle we take our first draught of happiness. 

**Home is the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace, and plenty, where 
Supporting and supported, polish'd friends 
And dear relatiuns mingle into bliss." 

It is about the domestic hearth that tender ties and associations are 
formed, which become a part of our existence — and the sweetest part 
of it. But ws have not reveled long in the happy carelessness of child- 
hood, beneath the shadow of parental love, ere stem duty tears us awav 
to live, to labor, and to sufi*er for ourselves. On each successive visil 
to the old homestead in after years, we see some vacant seat ; wa miss 
some well-remembered countenance ; and we become painfully con- 
scious that the pure and unalloyed pleasures of early life are fleeting 
as time itself. 
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•What greater source of enjoyment in this world tH&n the leoJMt, 
and yet what so fleeting as they ? No sooner does the yoang aid 
beautiful Spring, in her gentle way, smooth the wrinkles, and drive 
away the frowns of old Winter, and fill us all with life and energy bj 
her smiles, than the fiery, hot-headed Summer comes along, and Spriof 
flies away. We just learn that Summer has his own peculiar attrac- 
tions, when Autumn takes his place, (rolden-haired Autumn — mild and 
lovely — rich in gifis^r-J^^ "s fairly in love with her, when she ia ton 
away from us by cold-hearted, unfeeling Winter. 

Fame is a glorious acquisition, so long as she will stay with as. 
But she is generally as short-lived as she is noisy. In most cases her 
trumpet gives a long, loud blast, and then all Is silent as the grave. 
Oftentimes, even when an immortality is to be the prize, ' the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune* must be borne, counterbalanced only by 
the cold consolation, that posterity will render justice. 

The truth is, death never ceases ^ going to and fro on the earth, and 
walking up and down in it.' He is a mighty conqueror, warring against 
all that is beautiful and all that is good. Age and hardy manhood, 
beauty and tender infancy, are alike his victims. The firmly planted 
oak falls before him. The shrub, the leaf, the tiniest flower that blows 
is not too small nor too feeble to escape his arm. Time follows death; 
always aiding him ; destroying where he has failed. Time drinks 
rivers dry, gnaws and rubs away at mountains till he pulls them down. 
But the fabric which Literature has erected, defies the efiforts of botL 

It is now nearly three thousand years since an old man might have 
been seen wandering from village to village along the shores of Chios, 
and occasionally extending his joumeyings to the neighboring islands 
and continent. He was a blind old rhapsodist, and gained a scanlj 
pittance of this world's comforts, by singing the rhapsodies he composed 
as he journeyed. To those who pittied him and stopped to listen, he 
•ang how their fathers, because of injuries one of their princes had re- 
ceived, waged a war with a city that had once existed in the North, and 
he described the characters, the battles and adventures of the heroes 
of that war. But were these songs listened to, their subjects wondered 
at, and then forgotten ? Minstrels have been singing for ages, of deeds 
of daring and of danger by land and sea, yet how few there are whose 
names and subjects have escaped oblivion ! No ; the Genius of Lite* 
rature had owned him, poor and blind as he was, for her first-bom son 
and great high-priest. The flame that gave life and power to his strains 
was a gift from off her altar. And when she deigns to bestow a gif^ 
whether it be but a spark or a living flame, she will watch it, and fan 
it, and preserve it forever. Hence, when those rhapsodies had survi- 
Ted the dangers of a four centuries' tradition, she inspires Pisistratus 
Co collect, arrange, and transmit them as a rich legacy to fntore ages. 
Hence they became a store-house of facts for the historian, and of 
rules for the critic. They became the fountain to which the orators of 
Greece repaired for beauty to adorn and power to strengthen their pro- 
dactions. Hither resorted her poets. All drank freely, and many here 
gained the inspiration which they never could have drawn from the 
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cmginal Castaly. Take from the poems, orations, and histories of 
Greece all they borrowed from the Iliad and Odyssey, and what a bar- 
ren field have we left ! Without Homer, Greece is still • Greece, but 
living Greece no more.' With Homer, she is 

" Immortal, though no moTO ; though iallen, gieat" 

To these same rhapsodies, tremblingly sung by a blind mendicant, 
Greece owes the glory which has made her the praise and model of 
nations. In remembrance of them, travelers from distant lands, ages 
hence, will sing, like Byron, when nearing her shores, 

« Hail the bright dime of battle and of song ; 

Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 

Fill with thj fame the youth of many a shore ; 

fioast of the aged ! lesson to the young ! 

Which sages venerate and bards adore, 
As Pbllas and the muse unveil their awfiil lofe." 

Shakspeare was at one time a servant boy in one of the London the- 
atres. Thinking it but a poor business, however, to hold horses and 
trim lamps for Ufe, he conceived the whimsical idea of writing plays. 
Doubtless he had glorious visions of the Green Room, with himself 
mingling in the crowd of authors and actors who frequented it. He 
wrote his plays, and soon he was welcomed into the Green Room. It 
was not long before he passed through it, and was reading the Merry 
Wives of Windsor before Elizabeth and her Court. As his reputation 
grew, he advanced still farther than the Royal Palace. He entered the 
hearts of the English people. When enthroned in them he was on a 
•ununit beyond which the loftiest ambition could not carry him — above 
all the dangers of aspiring rivalry. That station he still occupies — his 
title undisputed — the glory of his name still brightening. What 
power transformed this Stratford run-away — this friendless horse-boy, 
into the first of England's Poets — the unceasing boast of his country ? 
It was the same which made Homer the Father of Poetry. The Ge- 
nius of Literature adopted and assisted him, and she has watched over 
him to the {N'esent day. And now, wherever there is an English 
tongue his creations are familiar to it — wherever there is an English 
heart his name is loved. In the halls and castles of cultivated En- 
gland, he dispenses pleasure, refined to the utmost capabilities of gold- 
en-figured morocco and delicate mezzotint; while in the Far West of 
our land, wherever a cottage stands in which limited education has con- 
quered the Spelling Book and Bible — there, miadomed by the trap- 
pings of luxurious art, 

" Sweetest Shakspeare, fancy's chQd, 
Waifoles his native wood-notes wild.'' 

Now why are the names of these two men trumpeted by Fane 
from the rising to the setting son ? It is because by them a preMUi 
▼OL. X. 30 
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Ufe is infused into past ages ; because tlurough them we may conrerte 
with men that lived — and sympathize in sorrows that were borne — and 
hear the roar of battles that were fought — centuries ago. This is what 
we mean by the Perpetuity of Literature. To this principle we owe 
no small part of the enjoyments of life. To it we are indebted for that 
world of beauty and interest to which we can betake ourselves, when 
tired of the stern realities and oppressive cares, the ' whips and scorns' 
of our every day world. 

Time dims the beauties of Apelles or of Titian. The life-like stat- 
ues of Praxiteles moulder into dust. But the figures of AppeUet 
portrayed on the page of history or verse, still preserve the freshness 
of their youth. The forms of the sculptor when thus described still 
afford a counterfeit presentment of life. The crowds that roared over 
the exciting scenes of the Tournament are silent, but in Ivanhoe we 
may still mingle, with more than the pleasures of reality, perhaps, with 
the chivalry and beauty of the feudal limes. In the tales of early da3n 
we may mingle in the boisterous band that frolicked around the merry 
may-pole, or dance on the banks of the sunny Rhine with the dark- 
eyed daughters of the South. The unfortunate Mary still draws after 
her as many captives as when she enslaved all hearts in the comtly 
tKrong of Holyrood. In this bright world we may dance or mourn — 
we may enjoy the pomp and circumstance of war — ^iuxuriate in the 
most enchanting scenes of nature, or be dazzled by the triumphs of 
art, and withal be unburdened by a care and never jostled by a selfish 
crowd. While we must all travel over the rough pathway of life and 
contend with its obstacles and dangers, we may still from time to time 
wander away to the pleasant fields and fragrant flowers of literature. 

Qvis. 



THE YOUNG LAWYER. 

A TALE. 
BY A KICKAPOO. 

" There is a tide in the afiain of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune."- 



On a sunny Sabbath morning, in the month of June, the church 

bells of the thriving town of W , in one of the southern States, 

sent forth their accustomed peal to call the inhabitants to the house of 
God. The streets were soon filled with crowds of well-dressed peo- 
ple proceeding to their respective places of worship. A fashionahle- 
lookmg throng is pouring into one of the churches, and thither, gentle 
reader, let us follow. The congregation is soon quietly seated, with 
the exception of the stragglers, who come dropping silently in. Akme, 
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ip an eligible pew, sit two ladies dressed in deep mourning. Thej 
are the widow Burton and her daughter Mary, who had, a few months 
before, lost the one an endeared and afiectionate husband, the other a 
beloved and a doating father. Mr. Burton had been one of the first 
settlers of the town of W , had represented the district in Con- 
gress, was highly esteemed for his intelligence and integrity, and had 
died leaving his wife and his only daughter a handsome fortune. Mary 
was considered the belle of the place. I shall not say how beautiftil 
she was ; how fair her complexion ; how bright her deep blue eyes, 
and how perfect her figure ; but I will say that no young man, however 
stoical, could have seen her that Sabbath morning, clothed in the weeds 
of sorrow, which seemed to heighten every charm, without feeling 
rather sensitive about the heart. Add to this that she inherited her 
mother's afifectionate nature, and her father's clearness of intellect, and 
possessed fifty thousand " solid charms," and she becomes, I think, 
irresistible. 

The minister had just arisen to announce the hymn, when a stran- 
ger, apparently about twenty-five years of age, entered the house. He 
was dressed in a suit of " solemn black," and looked a gentleman. As 
he followed the sexton up the aisle, many an eye was turned to admire 
his tall and commanding form, and manly gait. He was shown into 
one of those pews fronting the side of the pulpit, which gave the young 
ladies an opportunity to reconnoiter his countenance. The complexion 
of his face was rather swarthy. His black thick hair, brushed care- 
lessly back, revealed a fine, intellectual-looking forehead. The flash- 
ings of a large, dark, and restless eye, told that a mind of no conmion 
order sat enthroned within, and his compressed lips and slightly con- 
tracted brow spoke of the spirit of indomitable energy, that had made 
his bosom its home. Reader, this was Henry Waters ; and while the 
ladies are wondering who that stranger can be, we will let you into the 
secret. 

Waters was a young lawyer. He had graduated about three years 
before, at one of the old eastern colleges, since which he had been en- 
gaged in his professional studies. Like Caesar, he was ambitious. 
He had a loftiness of purpose which did not permit him to take the 
second rank in any pursuit upon which he entered. He had resolved 
to stand at the head of his profession, and had accordingly devoted 
himself with enthusiasm to his legal studies, and had mastered most of 
their technicalities. What was a rarer accomplishment still, he was 
a ready, graceful, and eloquent public speaker. In a word, his friends 
called him a young lawyer of bright promise. He had one failing ; 
he was rather indifierent to the charms of the fair sex. He passed 
many of his college vacations with two pretty cousins ; had taken moon- 
light walks with the beauty of his native village ; mingled in many a 
gay throng ; listened to the melody of many a sweet voice, and yet re- 
mained unscathed ; had left his New England home uneng<tged. After 
his admission to the bar he had set out to select a place of residence. 

" The world was all before him where to choose,'^ and, in the course 
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of his wanderings, he visited the beautiful and flourishing town of 
W , and resolved there to cast his lot. 

About five months after his introduction to the reader, Waters was 
sitting one evening alone, in his office, about the hour of twilight. A 
glowing mass of bitumen was blazing and puffing and hissing in ths 
grate, and throwing a ruddy light upon the objects in the room. The 
^butters were closed and the winds of November wailed without 
Waters sat in his largo arm-chair, looking intently into the fire, his feet 
resting upon the oval table, which occupied the centre of the apart- 
ment. He was lost in thought, melancholy thought. His new sigB 
had been glittering beside the door of his office for nearly five monthiB, 
and he haid not yet gained a single client. He had delivered a lecture 
before the Lyceum, spoken in a town-meeting, and was reputed to be 
a very promising young man, but as yet ho could not show a single 
case upon his docket. He felt confident that this was no fault of his. 
He had not, like many young professional men, taking for granted that 
*< omne ignotum pro magnifico est," wrapt himself in unapproachablt 
dignity, and stalked through the streets too haughty to notice the veij 
men from whom he might expect business. He had made himself 
agreeable and communicative, without appearing sycophantic. Al- 
though he was a man of proud spirit, he was always a gentlemsiL 

Short as had been his residence in W , he had made many friends 

and admirers by his prepossessing address and pleasing manners. But 
he was fast realizing that admiration and applause could not supply the 
place of bread. He sickened at the prospect before him. His brighl 
nopes of early success, and a speedy career to fortune began to be 
overcast. He had a widowed mother and an only sister far away 
among the granite hills of New England, whose hearts were bound up 
in his success kad happiness. Waters thought of them and his wretch- 
edness was complete. 

As he sat gazing into the glowing embers, and thinking of what he 
should do, he heard a gentle tap at the door. " Walk in," responded 
he. The door opened, and a female figure entered. Waters arose 
and presented his visitor a seat, and then hastily lighted his lamp. 
Imagine his surprise, as he turned to observe the face of the stranger, 
to discover Mary Burton, with whom, though he knew her by sight, 
he was not personally acquainted. He seated himself and made some 
passing remarks about the weather, to which she replied, in a voice 
subdued and tremulous, but of passing sweetness. There was an em- 
barrassing pause. Miss Burton broke the silence by explaining the 
object of her call. 

'' I came, sir," said she, " to consult you on business of the utmost 
importance ; I came myself, because I believe I can lay it before yon 
better, perhaps, than any one else. My father, who died about a year 
since, led the principal part of his property in real estate ; consisting 
of large tracts of land on each side of the river, ¥rith the extensive 
flouring mills, known as the Burton Mills. My mother and I were his 
only heirs at law. My father died suddenly, and left, as we supposed. 
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11. From a late ejectment, which has been served upon the ten- 
>f the property, it seems that a new heir has appeared. This is 
ither's brother, a dissipated and unprincipled roan, with whom 
ither while living, would have no intercourse. Astonishing as it 
seem, he claims the entire property by virtue of a will which Mr. 
Ihead, the attorney, whom we employed as administrator of the 
), says he found among my father's papers. He has engaged Mr. 
Ihead as his counsel, who, I begin to fear, is as unprincipled as 
3lf. I know there must be villainy in this scheme, for it shows it 
I very face. The news, that an ejectment had been served upon 
enants of the property, caused, as you may suppose, my mother 
ayself great concern, which was increased when we learned the 
e of the claim set up against us, and that Mr. Smallhead was em- 
id to conduct the suit for the recovery of the property ; for, be- 
being dishonest, he is, I believe, a man of great talent and acute- 

We have already retained Mr. M , of P , an old friend 

Y father, and an able and indefatigable lawyer. As his time was 
. occupied, and as he lived at a distance, he advised us to employ 
ior counsel, some member of the bar residing in this place, who 
devote more time and attention to the case than he could possibly 
. He recommended you, having heard you highly spoken of 1^ 
nd from the East, and supposing that yon would enter upon the 
ess with more ardor, energy, and leisure than an older practi- 

.6 paused. Waters could not help thinking all the while she was 
ung that she had the finest face he ever saw, and when she had 
oded and her eyes dropped and a melancholy expression settled 
her countenance, he would have sworn it. 

Ire you certain your father left no will bequeathing his estate to 
lelf and mother ?" asked he. " I think he did not, though I cannot 

I confidently," was the reply. " We have not searched for a will 
oeely, perhaps, as the importance of the case demands ; yet I hardly 
. it probable that such a docinnent can be found, for my father died 
snly when in apparently good health, and even if he left such a 
u would save us at this crisis, it has probably been destroyed by 
Smallhead, who, as I said before, is administrator to the estate, 
las had access to all my father*s papers." 

STet it may he possible/* said Waters, " that your father has left a vfjll 
tur favor, and that it may have escaped that villain's notice. At all 
ts, it is advisable to make a thorough search. If we could but find 

II of a date posterior to the one held by Mr. Smallhead's client, we 
1 crush that iniquitous scheme in the bud. I will call myself, 
your permission, within a few days, and assist in the examination." 
We shall be under obligations to you, sir, if you will," said Miss 
18 she arose to depart Waters accompanied her to the door, in- 
Ing to wait upon her home, when he perceived she had come in a 
iche which had been standing before the office under the charge of 
Iriver. He took her hand in his and assisted her into the vehicle ; 
!Oachman mounted his seat, and the impatient horses were off in an 
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instant. Waters stepped into his office muttering to himself, (I blush to 
say it, reader,) " How beautiful ! Gods ! what a foot, what an eye ! 
' Regina incessit.' By Coke upon Littleton, 1 don^t know but / might 
be tempted to desert the state of ' single blessedness' for such a god- 
dess." Then he began to feel all that pride and joy a young lawyer 
experiences when he has his first case committed to his charge. And 
such a case, Fifty thousand dollars at least involved. And such cli- 
ents, particularly one of them. He could scarcely refrain from caper- 
ing about thew room for joy. The thought, however, that his suit was 
not yet gained, cooled the warmth of his feelings, and set him seriously 
to thinking upon the important business which had been laid before 
him. 

The next afternoon, after paying some slight addresses to his toilette, 
Waters locked his office and proceeded towards the residence of his 
clients. Mrs. Burton lived in a retired part of the town, in a comfortable 
old-fashioned homestead, surrounded by trees of a luxuriant growth, 
which had been planted by Mr. Burton more than twenty years before. 
Waters entered the gate, passed into the graveled walk, and rang the 
bell. He was ushered by the servant into a neat and well-funushed 
apartment, where he found Mrs. Burton and her daughter, the latter of 
whom introduced him to her mother. After a few moment's conversa- 
tion. Waters said he was anxious to begin the search which had caUed 
him to their house. '' I fear," said Mrs. Burton, " the search will be 
fruitless, for we have examined my husband's papers again and again, 
and always without success, and besides, I fear he left no will, as his 
death was very sudden." So saying she arose, and led the way to the 
library, where Mr. Burton had been in the habit of keeping all his pa- 
pers. Waters, assisted by the ladies, began a search which lasted for 
three hours without finding anything that looked like a will. Every 
file of papers was carefully looked over, every drawer emptied of its 
contents, and finally every book in the library taken down and shaken, 
in hopes that the precious document might have been placed tempora- 
rily in such a receptacle ; but all in vain. 

The three left the library with depressed spirits. Waters, although 
the prospect began to look dark, said all he could to encourage his cli- 
ents and keep up their hopes, promising to use every effi^rt in their be- 
half, and holding out the hope that all might yet be well, a hope which 
he scarce dared himself any longer entertain. 

The day of trial at length arrived. Waters, meanwhile, had not 
been idle. He had made himself master of every point in the case. 
The more he studied it, the more clearly he saw how hopeless it was. 
He expected much, however, from the skill and experience of the se- 
nior counsel, who was to come down in the morning's stage. The 
stage arrived, and instead of bringing the attorney, brought from him a 
letter directed to Waters, the purport of which was, that he was de- 
tained from attending on account of a sudden attack of sickness, that it 
would be useless to defer the trial on his account, as any services he 
might render would, in such a hopeless cause, prove ineffectual. 
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Waters, although perplexed and disappointed, after revolving the 
matter with liimself, concluded that it was hest to follow his senior's ad- 
vice, and proceed with the trial. 

When the hour came for the assembling of the court, he took his place 
at the bar. The room was already filled with eager and attentive spec- 
tators, and the gallery crowded with ladies. The Burtons were not 
there. The case had excited deep feeling throughout the community,' 
for every one believed that there was foul play on the part of the plain- 
tiff. " We shall have public sympathy in our favor at all events," 
thought Waters, as he looked over the excited audience. 

The case was soon called up, and the trial opened. After making 
his statement to the jury, Smallhead proceeded to examine the witness- 
es for the plaintiff. He himself was the principal one, and testified 
that the will upon which he founded the plaintiff's claim to the property 
in question, he had been employed by the late Mr. Burton to draft, that 
it was signed and acknowledged in his presence. The will was pro- 
duced and exhibited in court, and bore a date two years previous to the 
time of the trial. The evidence seemed complete. Waters, depressed 
in heart and cherishing scarcely a vestige of hope, proceeded to state to 
the jury what he intended to prove, and to summon his meagre array of 
witnesses. 

At that moment, a thought occurred to him which made him start. 
He asked to look at the wUl. It was handed him. He examined it 
closely for some minutes, and then passed it back to Mr. Smallhead. 
He then drew up his chair to the table, and wrote a hasty note, which 
he sealed and handed to Mrs. Burton's negro, whom he saw in the 
crowd without the bar. He proceeded to examine his witnesses, by 
whom he was only able to prove that the deceased Mr. Burton had al- 
ways held his brother in the profoundest contempt and detestation, that 
he would not be likely to bequeath to him his whole property, while he 
left a wife and child to penury and distress. Every one could see, 
however, that this was mere conjecture against fact, and that unless 
something farther could be proved, Mrs. Burton would loose her case. 
The deepest anxiety, which extended even to the judge and jury, was 
depicted on the faces of the crowded and silent audience. 

Waters had just concluded the examination of his last witness, and 
sorrow and despair had settled on the heart of that great assembly, 
when a man entered the court almost breathless with haste, and carry- 
ing in his hand a curious-looking iron instrument. Waters arose and 
requested the clerk to swear Mr. Brown, the gentleman who had just 
entered the bar. Mr. Brown was accordingly sworn. 

" Mr. Brown," said Waters, ** please examine the paper upon which 
that will is written," handing him the will which he had taken from 
Smallhead's hand, '< and state to the court whether or not it was man- 
ufactured at your mill." 

Mr. Brown examined the paper, and replied that it was. 

** How 'long since that paper was manufactured ?" 

" Not more than six months, sir." 
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*' How do you know, Mr. Brown,'' continued Waters, *< that tlie pi- 
per was not manufactured before that time ?" 

** Because it has upon it a new water stamp, which was not used ii 
my manufactory until about six months since." 

" Will you be so kind as to show the court that the letters on yoor 
mould, which I see you have brought with you, correspond with thi 
water stamp letters upon the paper V* 

Mr. Brown took up the mould and applied it to the letters upon tlie 
paper and handed it to the judge, from whom it was passed to the juY. 
All examined it, and found that the letters " I. P. Brown" on the mouki 
corresponded exactly with the same letters in the water stamp upon the 
paper. 

Waters then arose, and addressing the court, said, " There is a dis- 
crepancy here, may it please your honor, which I would wish to hear tiM 
counsel for the plaintiff attempt to reconcile ; namely, how a deed, bear- 
ing the date of two years previous, could be written upon paper which I 
have just proved has not been manufactured more than six months." 

Words cannot give an adequate description of the soene which fol- 
lowed. The mass of the audience did not till that moment com|ire- 
hend what the examination of this last witness meant, and when the 
reason flashed upon them, neither the thumpings of the judge, nor tk 
loud vociferations of the sheriff, could restrain them from bursting forth 
in a tumultuous round of applause. The ladies, now all smiles, waved 
their handkerchiefs from the gallery, and every countenance in the room, 
with two exceptions, Smallhead and his client, wore a pleased and de- 
lighted expression. 

We need not enter into farther details. Suffice it to say, that the jurj 
merely retiring for form's sake, returned a verdict for the defendsoti, 
which was announced amidst renewed cheers from the audience. 

The court adjourned, and Waters was a happy man. As he paissed 
out of the court room, the citizens crowded around him to shake his 
hand and congratulate him upon his success in this his first case. 
Compliments flowed in upon him from all sides. The ladies, who weie 
descending the flight of steps which led to the gallery, waved their 
handkerchiefs to him and gazed after him with eyes that told more elo- 
quently than words the feelings of their overjoyed hearts. 

He spent that evening at Mrs. Burton's. When he had returned to 
his office, although it was late, he sat down, and from an overflowinf 
bosom, indited a long epistle to his mother and sister, detailing his suc- 
cess and brightening prospects. 

• •••••• • 

Mr. Smallhead escaped the consequences of his crime by escaping 
to the then unannexed Republic, and hiJs client by escaping in a fit of in- 
toxication, to *' the undiscovered country." 

Business now began to flow in upon Waters from all quartefs, whiek 
increased in a geometrical ratio as his talents and legal learning were 
brought into exercise. Despite its heavy pressure, however, he found 
time to call occasionally upon Mary Burton, and in less than a jtai 
from the day of trial, Mrs. Burton canceled his richly earned fee by 
Mary's hand and fortune 
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APRIL. 

Hail, loveliest nymph of all the venial train ! 

With smiles for offerings we welcome thee. 
Thou glidest hither o'er the joyM main, 

Like a new nereid of the nixxre sea ; 
Or, like a dryad finom the Arcadian grove, 
Amid our woods to wake thy song of love. 

Perchance we love thee more because we dream 
Sweet semblances to youth with thee are Uent ; 

No summer's sun is brighter than thy beam, 
While all thy showers from paning clouds are sent 

When golden joys and fleetmg woes we see — 

O, spring and youth, what half so bright as ye ! 

Gentle magician, with thy zephj^r wand. 
Turn thou these leafless boughs to arching green ; 

Li waving velvet let thy fairy hand 
Hide the drear aspect of this wintry scene. 

Turn these dry weeds to nests, the red-breast's bowen — 

The air to song — the tattered sod to flowers ; 

Wake the gay insect, from his death-like sleep, 
And tinge with sunny rays his flashing wings ; 

Color with purple dyes the dusky deep ; 
Teach their forgotten music to the springs ; 

Crown the proud monntauis with a laurel crest, 

And clothe the valleys in their varied vest 

Call vernal breezes from their southern home. 
Laden with genial warmth and quoy sweets. 

With UosBom-cizoled brows bid lephyn come, 
Nor longer linger in their fair retreats. 

And while thou makest day thus heavenly bright. 

With stars, and dews, and odors, bless the night 

But yonder maiden, resting pale and weak, 

A snow-white lily on a fragile stem ! — 
Sprinkle some roses o'er her faded cheek. 

Though thou should'st rifle April's richest gem. 
To her, earth's fairest flower, some bloom be given. 
Ere she is taken hence— to bloom in heaven. 
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THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, AMERICAN REVIEW, AND DEMOCRATIC 

REVIEW. 

We have not placed a title so apparently incongruous at the head of 
this article, thoughtlessly. Different in name, character, and objects as 
the above works are, there are points, and important points, in which 
they agree. They form an era in our Literary History — they consti- 
tute a medium through which the best talent in Church and State caa 
be brought to affect public opinion — their discussions of disputed ques- 
tions are able and dignified — and they are American. 

The first mentioned, " The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Re- 
view," is a Quarterly, published at Andover, and conducted by Profes- 
sors Edwards and Park, of the Theological Seminary in that place, with 
the special cooperation of Prof. Stuart and Dr. Robinson. It is the 
organ of no sect. It is designed to be a permanent repository of es- 
says, treatises, and discussions upon topics of essential importance in 
Biblical Literature. In addition to these, it will contain occasional 
dissertations upon the collateral subjects of classical philology, mental 
science, pulpit eloquence, &c. There are engaged in its management 
and for its support, some of the ablest writers in that department of 
Literature in our country, besides several less known among us, but 
no less distinguished in Germany, England, and Scotland. Althou^ 
but just entered upon its second year, it has already received the 
most flattering encomiums from the first critical journals of those coun- 
tries, together with the more substantial evidence of their favor, in the 
shape of several hundred subscribers. A similar and more generoos 
reception has been given it by the organs and friends of nearly ever^ 
denomination here ; and if it continues to be conducted with the spint 
and talent which has characterized the past five No's, cannot fail to 
receive universal confidence and encouragement. 

The " American Review," is the avowed organ of the Whig party 
in politics, and also, according to its title, a ** Journal of Literature, 
Art, and Science." Secluded as we are here in these classic shades, 
and, as we may add, with much more truth politically and meteorolog- 
ically than we could a few months ago, in '* regions mild of calm and 
serene air," 



It 



Inter silvas Academl, quaerere verum," 



it is not supposable that we think of or mingle much in party politic 
certainly not that we should give them any place in our magazine. It 
is not, therefore, in this point of view that we wish to notice either of 
these monthlies. The Editor of this Review, the author of " Tecum- 
seh," though yet in the prime of manhood, has already attained a high 
rank among the young literati of his country. He is a Yalensian ; and 
the selection of him by the ^. B. K. Society last year as their poet, it 
evidence enough that he is not without honor in his own Alma Mater. 
In its prospectus, we find a list of names given as promised contributors 
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to its pages, which would do honor to the Quarterly that has been so 
long enriched by the genius of Macaulay and the learning of Brougham. 
The third No. has reached us, and well sustains the high reputation 
which its predecessors had so readily and so justly acquired. From its 
own party it certainly deserves a cheerful and liberal patronage, and 
the smiles and approbation, if nothing more, of all who value the crea- 
tion and perpetuity of a national Literature. 

The " Democratic Review" is well known. Its political character 
aside, it has received high and spontaneous commendation from all par- 
ties. Through its pages some of our younger writers first made 
themselves known and admired, and those who had already won their 
laurels, still continued to send forth the treasures they had accumulated, 
to delight and bless their countrymen. Poetry and sketches that would 
have adorned " Blackwood" in its brightest days, or the " New Month- 
ly," when Bjrron, and Lady Blcssington, Campbell, Lamb, and Moore, 
sparkled in its columns ; original, bold, and spirited essays on Govern- 
ment, Art, and Taste, have made its appearance, welcomed in every lit- 
erary circle from Maine to Florida, for the last seven years. 

The Democratic party has, we believe, expressed its confidence in it 
in the most nnequivocal form it could employ. Their support has been 
generous and unwavering. We are very sorry this Review has lost 
Mr. Brownson. The man who would withdraw his support from it on 
account of Mr. Brownson's contributions, is a political or intellectual 
coward ; he has no faith in principles nor in truth. 

The rivalry of the " American" and " Democratic," conducted in a 
proper spirit, must benefit both. Questions of State Policy, Foreign 
Relations, Finance and Commerce, discussed in the one will provoke 
replies and discussion from the other ; and thus truth will be elicited, 
or, at least, party principles and measures will be more fully and accu- 
rately defined. They may become here all that the Edinburgh and 
London Quarterly are in England. 

To elevate the character of Theological and Political science in the 
United States should be, and we hope is the ultimate aiip of all these 
works. That it is much needed, few honest men will deny. That 
there are materials and ability sufficient to effect such a desideratum, 
the Pulpit and Senate of our country have long since evinced. Denom- 
inational envyings and narrow sectarianism has been too universally 
the characteristic of what is called the Religious press, while the 
falsehood, the calumny, and the unblushing scurrility of the political 
partisan press has rendered the whole arena of politics repulsive to 
every sensitive and honorable Statesman. Independently of this, the 
youth and vigor of our nation, and, more than all, the axiom that virtue 
and intelligence are its life and aliment, demand that our first men should 
lay her foundation broad and deep, and infuse into her habits of thought 
and feeling, an unquenchable love of the Good and the Tnie. 

But the American public must encourage by a hearty support and 
sympathy these labors of her scholars, and not allow them to feel that 
they are toiling for bread, or for the tardy and flickering honors of a ca- 
pricious party. 
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" Not bmttle fields," safs BancroA, " but mind rales the world." Ik 
is so in social life, it is so in the State, it is so in the Chmch. No leu 
true is it ih the veriest despotism than in the most limited monarchj m 
the purest democracy. The bravery of Wellington did much for tb 
•alration of his country, but it was nothing compared with the efiecli 
of the " Reflections on the Revdution in France." England ahorii 
remember and revere Edmund Burke longer than she rememben Ws> 
terloo. Wb want the intellect of our nation to cement and confina ill 
patriotism and to guard by a solid and stately bulwark its noble oonsfr 
tntion. For it is 

** Not high raifl'd battlement or labor'd mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not citiee ptbud with qnree and torrets crowned ; 

Not bays and broad armed ports. 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride, 

Not starred and span^^ courts. 
Where low-farow'd baseness wafts perfume to pride," 

that " constitute a State." Something higher is needed ; somedusf 
bearing a more intimate and permanent relation to Man. 



M/S/N^^^^^^^^S^k^^^^^^^^S^^^^^A^^S^^^^A 



" PENSEZ A MOI." 



** Fensex a Moi** is my request Alas, His heeded not. 
Long have I struggled with my heart, yet art tiion not forgot ! 
I do not ask one thought of thme while fdends and fortune smile ; 
For I can bear my lonely fate, yet love thee all the while. 
I would not that the eyes I love diould shed one tear for me— 
Or let mine own dark sorrows cause one hour of grief to thee ; 
But should a cold and evil day cast shadows o'er thy heart. 
And, chased by fortune's frowns away, thy summer friendi depart— 
Should grief and sickness change that brow, and thou feel thyself akoe, 
Perchance 'twill sooth a pang to think, one heart is all thme own: 
Know, Bhonld those days of darkness come, that one doth yet lemain. 
Who'd wpam the proudest, happiest lot to share and sooth 
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^ EDITORS* TABLE. 

** Walk in !'' ihouted we, a few dayi snce, while Httin^ coatleas at our deek, mf- 
md with a cloud of ciicumambieiit penpiratioii, the thennometer Kispeiided at oar 
tedow, having jiut dimiHed, for the fourth time, the printer*! S(atanic M^)eity» be- 
dea informing aeven Jmion that the Magazine would probably be iHoed on Saturday, 
aatt) when the pn»pect leemed as dark as that of paying our debts, (for that is one 
f the strangest comparisons we can make.) '* Walk in V* the door inmiediately 
pemd and a youth, of lees than seven feet, (we do not mean peripatetic Tehides,) 
ntered and approached us with a cane. We say he had a cane — of course be had ; 
loUung is more common. Not that all canes per se are common ; they are not ; but 
be poBBcasion and enjoyment of a cane is conunon. We would not be undentood to 
ay exactly whether the waist of his coat was six inches above that point in the natu- 
al man, or seven ; all we can say is, just as we would say if asked whether the 
noon was inhabited — toe do not know. Nor, on the other hand, with regard to his 
loots is itpooitivety certain that the entrance (we refer to the usual entrance of boots) 
D both of them was visible when the inhabitant mamtamed an erect posture ; we 
hink noL We should say, without much hesitation, that his jaws were what are tech- 
ucally called lantern jaws, if we had any precise conception of what that tenn meant ; 
mt we solemnly assure our readers that we have not For instance, there are magic 
sntenis, and daik lanterns, and tm lantems, besides Sir Humphrey Davy's saiety- 
amp. Now which is intended it is difficult for as to conjecture ; We must, therefore, 
eave it to the conscience of the reader. 

Tune would fail us to speak of his elongated and elevated eoUar, his hat, whkh, in 
he touching language of the poet, 

«» Wunotattabst,** 

ind various other external adjuncts, which, taken coi^mtly, rendered the youth on 
he whole, rather singular than otherwise. What may seem most strange to our now 
mrious readea, b that this individual wanted nothing speciaL This was his usual ap- 
learance. 

'* Are you the feller," inquired he, with some emphasis, '* that gets out the Editors' 
Fabler 

" That is our specific characteristic at this present sitting," replied we. 

*' Weil," continued he, and, as if about to give utterance to a thought of niomen- 

tooi import, 

** Drew fh>m tbe deep Cbarybdls of hie ooat 
What Mewud m handkeraliier, and thsrewtth blew 
His Tocml nose." 

" Well, I want to subscribe for that I don't want the whole book, I ony want the 
tanny part ; Fm rather a funny feller myself and I should like"— 

" What is the name, sir?" inquired we, inteiiupting the gentleman, as the bell re- 
minded us that the " Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery" required our 
immediate attendance at the scene of his manipulatioDS. 

*' My name is Mr. Samuel Henry Stokes," said he, « taken all together; the folks 
call me Stokey, and sometimes Sammy." 

** Can you call again, Mr. Stokes, about this matter?" said we, opening the door, 
"or, perhaps yoami|^ see the Editor of the next No. of our Magazme ; he is a very 
ftmny man." 
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** No, I keen't, I koen*t,*' were the \tjst words of Mr. Stokes, " bat here's four 
and you may send me the Editors* Table for sometime, directed to ' Mr. 
Henry Stokes, Jr., Squimminstown, on the canal.** 

As we trotted along towards the place of Bones and Muscles, we fSeU into—not t 
large hole, but a reverie — if it is not contrary to the " Eternal nature of things'* li 
fall into a reverie, trotting — and mused upon the trials and insurmountable ^iffinihwi 
of ministering to the enjoyment of Mr. Stokes and the thousand others dependent upa 
us for their literary <' oysters and coffee,** for the next month. Oh! ah! alas! m 
Admetus says, — what a life is an Editor's ! All around him appear to be happy. Hk 
enemies are in raptures, his subscriliers, whether they have paid or not, are joyoos and 
meiry ; his creditors are not like the so oft-slandered angePs visits ; no ! no ! And hen 
the allusion to our creditors, and the gloomy contrast it presents to the frerii and gend 
face of the young, opening Spring, remind us, with poignant force, of the words of tiN 
poet, that 

«* BeaaonB return ; but not to ub returns 
Day, nor tlie tlighiest prospect of bis bavinf any money when he does > 



Life, and beauty, and love seem to pervade all nature. May peeped over ths 
shoulders of March, a few weeks ago and smiled, and her smiles hare relaxed and 
mellowed the rig!d and barren waste, made by the withering blasts of the grim old 
monarch of winds and stonns ; and a thousand hands beckoned to her, and a thoosand 
voices again entreated her to hasten her coming, and, as she withdrew, she sang la 
** mute serial** language, 

** I come ! I come, ye have called me long, 
I come o*er the mountains with light and song ! 
Ye may trace my gtep o*er the wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of tbn violet's birth, 
By the primrose stara in tlie shadowy grass. 
By the green leaves opening as I pass.*' 

This was certainly very pleasing and grateful to our feelings, and we should have 
continued to enjoy it with sometliing like a rational pleasure, if we had not gone to the 
Poet Office on the following mommg. Some youth, in whom adipose substance was 
greatly predominant, realizing the effects of the temporary warmth, in the heat of the 
moment, indited the following stanzas, among others addressed to the '* Beloved Edi- 
tors of the Yale Dterary Magazine, for to go in.** 

** Oh. Spring with thy genial houm ! 
Thou maliest me extronely weak, 
DebilitaUng my nobler powen 
Indeed, using me up, so to speak.** 

Such a fellow ought to be annexed to the North Pole immediately and snow-balled 
or ice-berged. By the way, going to the Poet Office, what a period of an Editor's ad- 
ministration that occupies. Oiu* box there, reader, approaches nearer to the idea of 
Pandora*s than anything within the region of thy conception, except our '* Coffin.** 
(Stokey wanted to know whether this was what we kept our editorial eorft in ; ugh !) 
It is worth all the vexations of our office, we had almost said, to participate in the 

'« Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter, holding both Ills sides,** 

enjoyed by the Sodality at those weekly convocations which we occattoniUy intie- 
dnoe thee to, and which we will call the 

NOCTES KDrrORIANAB. 

The contents of the box had been disembogued from the numeroos hat and podMH 
of the Professor, while the Doctor, the Philosopher, and the Met^phyMoiaa Win so- 
gaged in sedentary pursuits around the Editors* « Table" proper. 
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** Halloa ! what's thiaf cried Met, as he laid violent hands npon a biUet-doux that 
escaped in the midst of the confusion, from our other pocket, "this ain*t for the Editon, 
thou^, is it ?'' 

It IS contrary to our hye-laws to knock down, thoufj^h not strictly speaking to fight» 
else the next moment would have seen Metaph>'Hic8 supine, although wo say it our- 
selves ; we, however, merely projected the lamp with rome velocity at the most prom- 
inent organ of his countenance. He remarked afterwards to us confidentially, tliat he 
felt hnrt at the course we took. 

The Philosopher had proceeded to read aloud a treatise of nine pages and a half oa 
" Criticism ;'* its somnific effects began to manifest themselves in two minutes and 
twenty-one seconds, and in exactly twelve minutes from that time, somnifaction was 
<»mplete. The reader continued on bravely through more than throe pages, when he 
fell at length, like * poor Keats,' a victim to ' criticism.* The truth was, dear reader, 
he fint fell asleep, and then, through some illegality in the chair, fell on the floor, and 
thereby aroused the remaining tria The author must have thought (if he was troubled 
on that point at all) on stilts or in a straight jacket ; if the piece had been accepted* 
h could never have been published in the Magazine, as its extreme inflexibility would 
have required it to be printed all in one line ; and if set in capitals would have suited 
admirably for a fishing line or a lightning rod. Two of the Sodality, who attempted a 
second reading, by mistake, were immediately seized with the cramp, and have beea 
pretty straight ever since. 

A '* FieSk of Love" was the next gem brought to our notice by the Doctor. The 
writer is solemnly in earnest After some preliminary Alexandrines on love in gene- 
ral, he singeth of 

*• A nmeUilng tbouf h it bstta no name to bear 
That dotli upturn tbe very Iwttom of 

TlMKHll." 

Oh Zoroaster ! " what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue." We might 

have italicised some of these words, but we have meekly forborne. Why sang*st thou 

not, oh supplanter of Milton, 

««of 

A loul knocked head over heels, nor with Ms legs unscratcbed 1** 

It were impossible without engravings to give the remotest possible description of the 

latitude and longitude of the rrofeamr, the Metaphysician and the Philosopher, during 

the recitation of the epic thus far. What must it have been when ^ we had reached 

that part of his description of an Arcadian scene, whero 

*' The air was mild and soft, and bora to 
The senaet naught but fteshneis '* 

What wonid we not give to know where that swain has had his bomm' and his brought- 
iu' up ! We think we see the air bearing a basket of * freslmess' to his senses : we 
guess it would find that market supplied already. Here it was tiie youn^ rascal (for 
we begin to see his character now) tells us he rambled with some unsophisticated dam- 
sel — we pity her, indeed we do^and then the impertinent wretch says, 

'* 1 gazed upon hnr face until my soul 
Seemed dlled ene to the brim with joy and bliss,* 
And then at that still, silent hour of night 
I swore.'* 

Oh you villain ! you villain ! didnH you know what you were saying ? What a funny 
soul tho fellow has got — just like a tub! There remains matenal for a great vari- 
ety of otlier remarks on this " Freak,** but we were afraid of woiuiding in the slightest 
degree the sensibilities of the gentleman who penned it We therefore silcntiy and 
solemnly consigned it to that gloomy clioniel-hoiwe of all our rejected addresses ; 

*• Not a drum was heard,** &c. 

We conmiend tho spirit of the lines on " My Sister's Picture." Brothers ought of 
course to bo afTectionate ; to love their sisters, whether any body else does or not, but 
we certainly protest against their taking as the me<lium of communicating this love 
our Maga. That is not the way we do in afiaira of tliis nature. 

It was our intention to have devoted a few remarks to the despicable homimculus 
who imposed upon us the piece entitled " A Regular Rackwood's Wedding" in our 

* Why dUn'i you button up your coat then, and tie a haudketchief over yoor mouth 1 
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laMt number, Init wo fear leift our ink mifrht turn into {jrall or the paper duml op 
Cc-illed upon to notico nuch a Ipiiroiin blotch upon literary society. Hk gvignMd 
putrefied :i{X)l(»{ry for brain roiilti not I)e|rct the KicklieHt oriffinal idea, and hake 
polled to Hteul one from hoiho DlriieKliiifr |>enny paper in the farthest Weil; ail 
paper itftelf \\(' doubt lem purloined by uiun(r nonie decent man's name at Urn 
orticr^, and then Hwindliuir the clerk out of tho one cent and a half pQrtafB 
thou emnsr.ultited thrr'('pt>nny. didHt thou mippoHc that we were familiar witti 
newnpai^T adverlimMnent and Htory all over the countr\' 7 We do not wieh tonf 
the crawlini; tiiinir Ih known ; I>uL we winli every member of coUefre whomipeefff 
It Ih to look yi\nn\ hhn oh hr* piuwt'fl alon^r thoMs consecrated walks and enten I 
huildin^H where honert men have tliouglit and studied — ^men who would ratber 
tMdietf Hhould Hwinj; between eartli and lieaven and their bones bleach in the wii 
Novonil>er, thiin cuiiflo the HlijrhteKt stain upon tho honor of Yale CoUeffe or her 
Point him out to the wonnH that tiiey endun^r not their reputatkm or Uaeir hmltfc 
any contact with hirii. \A*i liini enjoy no balmy sleep, none of the genial fanflH 
the pun.\ mild sprin^^, nont; of the clad nmileti and (rreetinf^s of men, until the 
Hion of his h^art extort from him a public confewion of tiis infamy, and thsM kt 
leave this noil at once and forever. 
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We oNierve that PrcHident Quincy. of IIar\'ard Collefre, sent in, on the 19feh 
his refli{jriiaiion of the hic:h otfieo wliich he han now held for seYenteen 
wiith I^resident Quincy iuid displayed more of that cahnneas and dignity 
station and his ycara, at the la.< meeting of the Board of Overseem : 

Taniauuu fiiiiniis in ci>t'Intihu8 irae ? 

The alluKion to n murder (\) in Yale Collejre, if true in point of fact, or in the 
wt degrro applicable to his arjrunient, would have been omitted by — ^we were 
HJiy — a gentleman. ** Kx|k'iwcs were thirty-three ]K»r cent- higlier at H 
Yale, but there were no nnirdent at Harvard.'* What spction of Hedfle 
pray ? or in what ti^ruro and mood of Whately is it 7 He surely could not 
the tVar of the Reviewer of the " IILstury of IIar\'arti University** before 
n'^ret the oecurrenco infinitely more on account of its author, than for any 
can have U{X)n us. 

(^oij^ccK Rkcord. — Professor KiNnsLEv, of tliis CoUejvp, sailed for Ennpe^ ki 
packet Hhi]> Prince Albert, from New York, on the HA of April. One piiaapal «^ 
of liis vixit, is the purchase of books for the College Library. He left ' 
on the 31st of March, and was accompanied to the New York boat bv a laigeBft^j 
jority of the students, who expressed their wann regard for him, as he left the — ■— * 



by three times tliree of tlie heartiest cheers that ever wont up ftom the aoaa of Tl 

lie ----- - - 



lie expects to be absent about nine montlis. Health, pleasant voyages, and a 
turn Ik> his. 

Kfv. Gkorcik W. BETmwE. D. D., of Philadelphia, has accepted the 
of < )ralor l)**fiire our Literary Societies, at Cunnnencement. 

Thomas K. Davis, of ( 'luunlN'ivburg, Pa-, has been chosen by the Senkir QHiy^ll' 
deliver their Valedictory <.>ration, and Guv B. Day, of Colchester, Conn., the 
tory Poem, in July next 

The " Na.sHau Monthly" for March is on hand, and a good number. We likfl "llftj 
Three Worlds," and ** lnvcntion.s and Inventors.'* 

llie " Williams Miscellany" more than sustains itself in some of ito artiekii 
wisli it succenB. 

Here, too, is the welcome " Montlily Rose,** internally and externally 'beanliM 
ceedingly.* A few evenings since, with a small company, in our sanctum, we JH^fj 
characterized it as ** Tho Rose that all are praising." 

Tho " Lowell Offering," too ! Wo (editorially p]M^akiiig) would like to 
private information, Uie age of tlie auihoreos of *' A Country Wedding." Wo 
through college soon, and — so forth. 
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Drab Tom : — In " Rector Pierson," there are the following errata, whkh 



bvon 
ad««li 



oblige mo to insert in your number. Page 170, 8th lino, for " leaving," rai 
P. 170, 1. 10, for "their," read " the.*^ IM71, 1. 17, for "Lyme," wad" 
P. 172, 1. 15, for " Nadark," read " Newark." Yoon, truly. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE HON. DAVID DAGGETT, LL. IK 

KENT PROF. OF LAW IV TALK COLLSOK. 

Judge Daggett was bom at Attleborougbt in tbe county of 
Bristol, Mass., Dec. 31st, 1764. Like many of those whose 
names are now recorded on the roll of fame, he can boast of 
having raised himself to his present eminence, from a humble 
origin. His father was, for many years, a tavern keeper, on the 
route between Providence and Boston, and it was as an assist* 
ant to him in this business, that his son David spent the first fif- 
teen years of his life. Up to this timet his opportunities for ac- 
quiring an education, had probably not exceeded one jrear of 
steady schooling. All his knowlc^ffe of arithmetic had been 
obtained by the use of chalk, under tne tutorage of a man in his 
father*s employ. Yet the few opportunities ne enjoyed were 
improved with the same diligence and assiduity that have ever 
characterized his subsequent life. 

Mr. Daggett now set himself about acquiring a liberal educap 
tion. And, notwithstanding his very limited attainments, in twa 
years from this time he entered the Junior class of Yale Colleffe^ 
and was able to acquit himself, while there, with much credit 
to himself and the institution. He graduated in 1783, and imp 
mediately commenced the study of Taw with Charles Chauncy# 
Esq., of New Haven, afterwards a Judge of the Superior Court 
At the same time, he commenced teaching first a common school, 
and afterwards the Grammar School in New Haven. In this 
way he supported himself, during most of his professional 
studies. About six months before their close, however, he wae 
selected for what was then termed ** Keeper of the College But- 

▼OL.Z. S9 
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tery/'* and as this business interfered less with his studies than 
that of teaching, he relinquished the latter and took charge of 
the buttery. 

In January, 1786, Mr. Daggett was admitted to the bar, and 
in the April following he was chosen a tutor in Yale College, 
which office he declined, and settled in the practice of law in 
New Haven. From 1791 until 1813, he was, a greater part of 
the time, a member of one or the other of the two Houses of 
the State Legislature, and several of those years Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. In June, 1811, he was appointed 
States Attorney for the county of New Haven, which office he 
resided in 1813, on receiving the appointment of Senator in 
the Congress of the United States. In November, 1824, he be- 
came an associate instructor in the law school at New Haven, 
with Jud^e Hitchcock as his coadjutor, and in 1826 he was ap- 
pointed Kent Professor of Law in Yale College ; at which time 
the corporation of the College conferred on nim the honorary 
degree of LL. D. In May, of the same year, he was appointed 
an Associate Judge of the Supreme Court, and six years after- 
wards he was made Chief Justice. This last station he contin- 
ued to fill until December 81st, 1834, when he was constitution- 
ally disqualified by age. He was also at one time, for two suc- 
cessive years. Mayor of the city of New Haven. 

This brief record, and the records of the last half century, 
serve to show the estimation in which the Judge has been held 
by the world,' as a scholar, a statesman, and a lawyer. And 
tjbough he has already passed the bounds of fourscore years, he 
contmues punctually to discharge the duties of his Professorship, 
with little or no abatement of his wonted intellectual vigor. 

The accompanying Portrait of the Judge, is a yery ^od rep- 
resentation of what he was when it was taken ; but the twenty- 
five winters that have passed over his head since that time, have 
not failed to bleach still more, his already whitened locks, and 
enstamp indelibly their impress upon every feature of his time- 
worn countenance. As he moyes about these classic walks^ 
with antiquated dress, we cannot but venerate him as one who 
has ** come down to us from a former generation.** May his 
declining years be as jpeaceful as his former life has been indos- 
trious and useful, and his sun go down widiout the interventioa 

of a cloud to obscure its brightness. 

-• — - 

• In old tima it mm cmton iM ry ior fonit mdiridiMl, Mleotod by the fiieokj, to oo- 
enpy th* foutheagt oonier of old South IkGddle, kmer floor, «• ft kind of butteijor 
hookftor*! dMp, and mII eider, emket, eaadiee, wtMtimnerj, and otlier Yankee Botkaie, to 
the atudflotik In other worde, he waa what might, perhapa, be termed pcofcaMr of 
oakee and eider ; or, aeoofdiaf to the modm biU of laie, f^mtmnt of wnffles asd 
ooiiee. 
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THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
A pnncipla in ■cianoe im a rule in ait — Bacon. 

It was a fortunate moment in the bistorj of ciyilization, when Bacon 
conceived the idea of applying the world's knowledge of the sciences, 
to advance the arts. 

For ages these two departments had been gradually progressing and 
extending themselves over the world ; and vet they remained compar- 
atively estranged from each other. Love of knowledge had stimulated 
to effort in the former, and '* the mother of inventions" in the latter ; but 
they already felt a withering influence coming over them, for want of a 
something that remained still undiscovered. This desideratum was 
found in a union of the two to accomplish the same great ends, viz : the 
^amelioration and exaltation of our race while on ear£? 

Bacon saw their meetness for each other, and the nappy results that 
would follow such a connection ; and he voluntarily became to them the 
priest of ceremonies, to join them in an unending and holy alliance. 
And under the auspices of this felicitous union, thev soon besan to bear 
to the world those fruits for which it had before looked in vain. 

The term sciences^ when coupled with aris^ can have reference only 
• to a few branches of knowledge, which may be, and in ancient times 
were, studied without any regard to their connection with the arts ; and 
which may, with propriety, be termed the independent or pure sciences. 
Such are Astronomy, Philosophy, and Geometry. But the general sig- 
nification of this term is far more extensive. For every art, by tracing 
out and arranging its leading principles, may be reduced to a science. 

Intermediate between these two limits, are embraced a number of 
practical sciences, so to speak ; requiring the highest effort of the mind 
and judgment in their pursuit, and yet having aU the characteristics of 
the most perfect arts. Thus the art of medicine, doubtless had its ori- 
gin with the other arts of necessity, while it has already become ona 
of the most intellectual of the sciences. This class of arts can be ac- 
quired only by a united application of the mind to the theory, and the 
hand to the practice. And herein are they distinguished from the other 
useful or mechanic arts, which are dependent mainly upon the skill of 
the hands for their successful pursuit. 

Opposed to the aru of necessity are those of design, oflener termed 
the liberal or polite arts. These last, while they employ both^body 
and mind, have little to do with theory, and are more dependent on 
genius and outward circumstances than any other class. Their avowed 
object is to please and gratify the outward senses, and through them the 
inner man ; and as their name would indicate, their appropriate sphere 
18 only in the more refined circles and enlightened ages. 

To these we might add those other arts which are the result of men- 
tal labor only ; and which usually occupy the attention of men engaged 
in the various departments of literature. But the several classes wa 
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have mentioned are by no means completely distinct from each other. 
Like the different colors of the solar spectrum, each two adjacent, in- 
termingle and render the lines of division confnsed and badly defined. 
Nor is it uncommon for them to lend each its power to another, and 
thus heighten their combined effect. And the farther civilization ad- 
vances, the more is this combination practiced. For through a desire 
to unite the agreeable with the useful, mankind as soon as they have 
supplied the absolute wants of the race, at once proceed to indent means 
of promoting and increasing positive enjoyment. But, strange as it 
may appear, there always have been, and probably always will be some 
claiming membership with the human family, who can see nothing but 
waste and evil in whatever exceeds the bounds of actual necessity ; 
and, provided their daily animal wants can be supplied, they ask no 
h^pier lot, but are content to settle down upon Uie most rocky and 
desolate nook in the universe, and never trouble their brains about the 
doings or destinies of their fcdlow-men, or the whys and wherefores d 
what they see around them. With such we have no sympathy or con- 
cern at the present time. 

The very urgency of the case made it necessary that the fomiden 
of our race should commence the cultivation of some of the arts almost 
with the commencement of their existence. Until the fall, we may 
suppose that all tilings necessary to supply their bodily wants, were 
furnished to hand for our first parents. But from the time they began 
pitching together fig leaves to cover their nakedness until the present 
hour, constantly occurring and constantly increasing wants, have as 
constantly been urging the race to exercise their ingenuity to the ut- 
most, to acquaint themselves with and bring to perfection the innamer> 
able list of arts, many of which are absolutely essential to their very 
existence, and all highly conducive to their prosperity and happiness 
as rational beings. 

Not so with the sciences proper. Centuries passed away before 
they had any of them attracted much attentioiL Ignorant of any use 
to which a knowledge of them could be applied, and not sufficiently 
enlightened to seek knowledge for its own sake, no motives were 
brought to bear upon their minds sufficiently powerful to provoke efibrt 
They were infants in learning of every kind. They had not the most 
distant conception of the vast fields of knowledge, which on every side 
of them lay within the grasp of the human intellect The supply of 
their daily wants was the farthest their thoughts extended. And oar 
only wonder is that they so soon made an opening into the nnbrokea 
minepof science. For their sources of information were extremely 
limited and barren. The principal were tradition from father to son, 
embracing the experience of practical life, and direct revelatiott from 
God. But this last, so far from aiding in scientific suggestions, con- 
formed to the popular belief, at the expense of science. The only 
source left them, therefore, to aid in the least in scientific research, was 
the scanty and incorrect notions they might chance to glean from those 
more advanced in life. 

It was not until near two thousand years had passed by, that say 
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considerable attention began to be paid to scientific pnreuits. And the 
limited knovledge then acquired, was confined mainly lo the priests, 
and owed ita origin to auperstttion. £g3rpt may be considered as the 
Gxndle of the oldest sciences. There Geometry, Mechanics, and As- 
iroDomy first dawned upon the world. But any attempt to pnrsne them 
was like groping in Egyptian darkness. Such is the intimate connec* 
tion between the different sciences, that adTanees made in one cansed 
new light to break in upon those with which it was linked. Every 
stone removed, served to losen many others. Consequently die first 
few centuries of their pursuit, were by far the most diaoouraging. When 
once an opening was fairly made, their progreas was comparatively rapid 
and constant, so long as the subject was earnestly pursued. But as 
the glory of the Egyptian nation began to depart, they transmitted their 
knowledge through the Grecian to the Roman nation, and diese last 
being almost constantly engaged in the art military, found little 
to pursue and perfect Uie studies commenced by their predi 

As has already been suggested, the useful arts were the first to gain 
the attention of mankind ; most of which may be traced to a desire lor 
•elf-preservation, by securing their lives either against famine, an in- 
clement season, or the depredation of enemies. The very words of 
the curse intimated to Adam, that agriculture was one of the means by 
which he was henceforth to supply his wants ; and doubtless this was 
one of the ddest arts, though not pursued to any great extent till tribes 
had become stationary, and began to claim possessions. Arohitectnre« 
in its ruder forms, soon commenced, and also the art of medicine. 
These three, from their very nature, have been in one sense universsl 
arts, practiced more or less by all nations and in all ages. For the 
first lays the foundation for all commerce and msnufiurture ; and the other 
two we could ill dispense with, as one seeks to shelter us ftom the an- 
gry blasts of winter, the driving storm, or the sun's fierce rays, and the 
other fain would guard us against the thousand nameless ills that fiesh 
is heir to, — alleviate us when suffering from their visitation, or lead its 
sad amid the unavoidable casualties and mishaps of life. 

As the race became more numerous, the military art arose ; and 
though now becoming less important than it once vras, in those mds 
snd barbarous ages, it might well receive a place among the arts of ne- 
esssity. From the difficulty of passing from place lo place, it was 
doubtless long before commerce assumed an3rthing like its present form 
of operations ; yet we may presume that the husbandmen and herds- 
men, even in Adam's family, found it convenient to exchange with each 
other the products of their respective labors. 

It has been remariLed by some writer, that the ** arts which flourish 
in times while virtue is in its growth, are military ; while virtue is in 
its state, are liberal ; and while virtue is in its declination, are voluptua- 
ry." In the rise and decline of every nation, we may trace something 
of this order ; first, the arts of necessity, then those of design, afWr 
which these latter seem to degenerate into, or rather give place to vo- 
luptuous arts and practices. 

We know little of the sariy history of the arts except what can bs 
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gained by inference from the writings of Moeee. But as in the tci- 
ances so also in the arts, the Egyptians were the first who becaas 
conspicuous as a nation. The peculiar character of their principal 
river, afforded powerful inducements to the pursuit of agricnltore, aid 
this put into their hands the wealth and materials necessary for adnn- 
cing every other art. It has been supposed that much of the skill dii- 
played by the Israelites, in constructing the Tabernacle while in ths 
wilderness, was acquired by their previous residence in £g]rpt. How* 
ever this may be, their vast pyramids and other structures, rude as they 
appear when contrasted with modem architecture, will stand till the \ak 
conflagration, as imperishable mementoes of the knowledge and skill 
of those who reared them. Add to these the embalmed bodies thit 
rest beneath them, and we are compelled to acknowledge, that with lU 
their superstition and degradation in the view of neighboring natioBs, 
they had made attainments that will forever give them a piondnent 
place among ancient nations. 

The Phenicians gained some notoriety by the inventions of writing 
and conunercial navigation ; but it is not until we come to Greece, that 
we find much to attract our notice. Though the Grecians never ware 
famous either for agriculture or commerce, the wonderful advances they 
made in architecture, and their unexampled skill in some of the fins 
arts, must give to that nation the palm. That a people at that age of 
the world, and surrounded by barbarians, themselves just emerged into 
civilized life, should attain such a pitch of excellence in three of the 
most difficult of the liberal arts. Sculpture, Painting, and Poetry, thai 
their specimens should forever after be held np to the worid as models 
of perfection, is a fact as astonishing as it is rare. Not that they had 
arrived at the elegance and beauty that characterized a subsequent pe- 
riod, but the great outlines of those arts were then and there struck out, 
which were to guide all who should come after them. This (act hut 
serves to prove what we have already stated, that this class of arts de- 
pends more on genius and outward circumstances, than upon the study 
of any ingeniously contrived theory, or the following out of any set of 
rules which have been laid down as the result of ages of practice sad 
experience. 

Kome to some extent followed in the footsteps of Greece, hot was 
more attentive to the useful arts, particularly agriculture and the ait 
military, and less distinguished in the pursuit of ue polite arts. WiUi 
such specimens constantly before her, after which to pattern, as thoss 
Greece had just held up to the world, it would be wonderful if she did 
not afford some celebrated poets and artists. But throughout her whole 
history, Mars was her presiding deity. It was ever her choice to gain 
emolument by conquering some neignboring nation, rather than to gs 
honestly to work and earn for herself; and such national features eoM 
not but operate unfavorably upon any spirit to pursue extensively either 
the sciences or arts. 

We come now to that dark and wide chasm in the history of all thst 
is good, the Middle Ages,^ — when religion was a thing almost forgotten 
in the world. When the sciences slumbered Sox centuries, buried. saud 
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the darkness of paganism. When the progress of many of the arts 
were at a stand, and the snn of ci?ilization seemed plunged in a thick 
ekrad of error, or about to set in dismal and unending night. The mind 
would gladly pass by this portion of history, and regard those years as 
tliough they had never been. But its record must ever stand as a 
monument of the sinfulness and depravity of the human heart. It af- 
fiofrds but a gloomy succession of wars, crusades, and constantly 
changing dynasties, with not one light spot to relieve the picture. But 
even during this period, the arts of necessity though retarded, were not 
entirely stationary. They were, from the first, more uniform in their 
progress. Each successive year saw them advancing with slow but 
eonstant step. 

Such was the history of the arts and sciences while kept distinct from 
each other* But a happier day awaited them. When brought together, 
men were influenced by additional motives in the pursuit of each, from 
its intimacy with the other. A new era was registered in the annals 
of improvement. All the wheels of civilization were started afresh. 
The succeeding was emphatically an age of discoveries and inventions. 

The dawning of the sixteenth century is an epoch in the world's 
history, surpassed in interest by no other. The Greeks, with whom 
had been hoarded up all the treasures of literature and the wealth of the 
arts, had just been scattered abroad, and all that wealth and treasure 
•own broadcast among the nations of the world. And it proved to be 
** as seed sown upon good ground." The Arabians were among the first 
to seize upon it, and appropriate it to their own use, and their examjde 
was soon followed by others. 

In addition to this, the Portuguese discoveries had given new life to 
commerce throughout the world. News of a new continent had just 
greeted their ears. The full use of the mariner's compass had now 
been attained. The making of paper from rags, and die art of printing, 
had been but recently discovered. The art of engraving on copper hid 
mmng up like the mushroom of a night, and well nigh reached perfec- 
ticm. The several fine arts had suddenly revived and had broken out 
at once with noontide splendor. The whole public mind was roused 
to action by these movements, and fitted to achieve wonderful results. 
In the midst of these improvements, commenced the labors of the im- 
mmtal Luther. 

Time would fail us to particularize in the subsequent history of the 
arts and sciences. Every movement from that period to the present, 
has been the step of a giant. Improvements, inventions, and discove- 
zies have been almost hourly announced ; and it would seem that there 
was nothing so difficult, but that it must yield to their united power. 
Time and space flee at their approach, and naturo herself apparently 
slope in amazement to gaze. They raise their magic wand and fabrics 
ef surpassing beauty and elegance, and of unheard of variety of form, 
texture, and material, spring into being. And who will attempt to limit 
their power for the future, if that power conttaues to incroase in the 
ratio it has for the last few years ! 

It was our <»iginal design, to trace mora intimately the connectioB 
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existiag between the arts and scieBeea, and see how their umon hat 
effected such wonderful and speedy results. But circmnstances, not 
under our control, forbid that we extend our article much further. 

As we hare already intimated, Bacon pointed out the way, and sub- 
sequent generations hare followed most scrupnlooBly in that way. 
Guided by the maxim we hare placed at the head of this essay, ** a 
principle in science is a rule in art," he began with experiments, and 
inrentions followed. And ever since hsTS inrentioiis k^ pace with 
experiment. 

In the single science of chemistry, the adTaoces resnltiBg from ex- 
periment, and the consequent improvements to a great Tariety of man- 
ufactures, to medicine, and to metallurgy, are beyond all precedent. The 
dyer, painter, Inrewer, distiller, tanner, enameler, die maker of glass, 
porcelain, &c., all owe no small diare of their present success lo ths 
chemist. In his laboratory were taken die first steps towards the pre- 
sent improved state of these and many other arts. He taught to jckB 
the tireless elements and train diem forthe race, or to make dtem yield 
submissively their aid to die dull, monotonoos toil of the woAshop. 

In conclusion, we cannot forbcnu to remark, that those who have been 
mstrumental in bringing the arts and sciences to dieir present state of 
perfection, have done more for their race than all kings and con- 
querors The pages of hntory have been crowded widi tlM names and 
deeds of those who have ravaged the earth, and plundered its nationi 
as so many families ;— of those who have led armies over nioantains and 
through wildernesses, to fight and molest and curse their fellow-meo. 
But while the heroes of the arts and sciences, followed by an unarmed 
multitude, have gone forth to Uess and protqier dieir fellow-men — to load 
them with all the comforts and conveniences, and even elegancies of 
life that heart could wish ; on die pages of history has been reserved 
fx them but a scanty comer, as thca^ they were scarcely worthy ths 
world's passing notice. 

But they have their reward in the rich satisfaction diey find in ths 
•mbraces of science^ and in the consdousaess of having done what 
they could to ameliorate the misfortunes and add to the enjoyments of 
die raee. The fruits of their labors, like all other productioBB of mind, 
ssquire more than a passing glance to decide their merits ; but mhea 
fully understood and fairly tested, they will be found a richer legacy 
than weaMi or power could bequeath. Their names may not be em- 
blasoned on the roll of fame, or carved on mighty monoments, reaching 
to the skies ; but they have lefi monuments more lasting even thaa 
these, in the inventions they have traasmitled to posterity. As the 
spirit of strife among the nations of the eavth sikall die away, and tht 
blessings of civilization continue to increase, disir hbois wiU be ap- 
preciated yet more and more, till dieir names sm reeoided; as ikif 
dwdd be, high up on the list oi those who have Krei to benefit and 
bless the world ; and their praises will be cdebnted, when those of 
waniom shall have been long forgotten. 
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CORIOLANUa 

" O ! the •trengtb of woman*! love! 
O ! the reach of wanan*a power ! 
In the moonlight bower a dove, 
A lionm in danger's boor.** 

The shades of night approached. 
A flood of glory fringed the bomiahed west, 
And paved with glittering gold the mm'e bright path ; 
As on the stnnmifs of imperial Rome 
He threw his soft and mellow light ;— «ueh light 
As gleams alone on fair Italians land. 
The wind was hushed, — ^the hmn of busiiMSB ceased ; 
And every sound that broke upon the ear, 
Bespoke the happiness and joyous mirth 
That reigned throughout that city. 

Yesterday, 
Peace, with her magic wand, had o'er it passed, 
And spread her smiling banquet at the feet 
Of those, whose life was to contend in war, 
And whose delight to tiead the battle-fidd. 
Careless and unconcerned, some sought the dsnce. 
Or drowned their senses in the wine cup's charms ; 
While others rushed in merry crowds and gay. 
To glut their eyes with gladiatorial sports ; 
Exulting o'er inhuman spectacles. 
Of kindred men in deadly contest joined 
Wiih sayage beasts ; themselves mora bnrtal fiur 
Tlian those they sacrificed, or than the brutes 
To whose relentless grasp these wero exposed. 

A nunor floats upon the breese fiom hill 

To hin, that wakes them from unholy mirth. 

A banished son of Rome has sought Rome^s fiiM>-~ 

The Tsry man at mention of whose name, 

Thoee foes had oft'nest trembled, and turned pais 

With dread, lest his yictorious arm should iUl 

On their devoted heads^ — ^M^ always first 

And foremost stood, when danger threatened Rome : 

Now basely driyen out by haughty men. 

And doomed to spend his life, from fiisnds and heme 

An exile in disgrace ; how could he brodc 

An insult so coiroding to his pride ! 



Hie Volsei proudly {dace him at their head, 
And now he leads to Robm their wariike host 
Well might that city tremUe iv htr fate! 
0L.X. 33 
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Tie Coriolaiiiis' bounding lisad we hew 

With trampling feet before her Yerj gfttei. 

While him she cberiahed as her friend, ihe feared 

No ill ; with him her tot, afae scarce has hope. 

Upon his lofty brow sits feQ rerenge ; 

And every featoze marks his firm nmAvt, 

To pay his comitry's base ingiatitade 

With desdation to her capitd, 

Or fell himself a victim by her walls. 

Within those walls reigns oonsteniation diead. 

All hashed is childhood's mirth, and revelry 

Of youth. The soldier breathes in haste the woida 

Of fondness, and prepares to meet the worst 

The maiden dropsa tear i^on his cheekt 

And waits in silent angoish the result. 

The matrons throng the temples of the god«y 

Or nerve thdr sons to act a manly part 

The gray-haired Senators, from eve till mom, 

In solemn council sit with much debate^ 

What plan is best becoming pfesent need. 

At early dawn an embassy is sent 
To treat with Bome's offended son, and bag 
Him to desist, and spare his country's name; 
Nor cause that on her ruined battlemsata 
It be inscribed, that parricidal hands 
Were raised to crush that city, forai|n fees 
Had sought in vain to conquer. But ha ■ o o w cd 
ToHsten to their words, and proudly tunisd 
Away, with resolution nothing moved. 

The Conscript Fathers now the task aHume, 

Humiliating though it is. Tbey ky 

Aside their dignity, and suppliBiiti bend 

Belbro the man, but lately they despised. 

Their prayers are set at naught ;— their lofty nuik 

Gains for them no adnoasian to his heart 

With downcast kibks they straight retraoe Aeir irtspa. 

And there consult once moi« m scflemi BMwd. 



Again an embassy, still mora aeleet* 
Thay isnd, and to it add tlieir holy 
Priests consecrate and saoid to tfasir godi. 
If Koman piety still fired his bieast. 
He never could withstand this last i^ipaaL 
It was as though the godshad atoii pa d 
To aid in moving his uiifeiBing heait 
But no. TAMrpmyamalika 
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Tbe wound Indreaehadhkiimiaftfoiil; aadaMigfat 
But Tengeanoe, wreaked upon his c ounli yman 
And kindffed, would aoffiee to qoeneh thfl ^ 
That bumed within his faroaat 

Despair now Mi 
Upon eaeh eoantenancti Friend looked at fiiend 
In angmah mute, or sought rdief in tears. 
Tlie last fidnt beam of hope was blotted out 
Hiey wept that Borne must fiiJl by sooh a acsi ^— 
Who oft had periled life in her defense— 
Tliat he should hazard aH he held most dear. 
To gratify a passion fer revenge 
But every means had feiled. And as thsj saw 
Tmm tower and eminence, the hosts that swarmed 
like Egypt's frogs upon the plains bekiw, 
Tlieir ^lirits feinted. 

Suddenly, a plan 
Ftoposed by female wisdom, meets their minds. 
M^thin the city stands a mother, wife, 
And little ones^ — ^thsir bosoms wrung with gott 
Their sifent tears might naeh the fether's heart 
Straitway a bond e£ matwins Iwres the gates, 
Fteoeded by tiisse objects once bebvped : 
Tea! oneetbe vecyidohiof that heart 
FVom fer he spies, and guesses their inlint ; 
But inwardly resolves to bnast it tiuongfa. 

Foremost three prattling babes, with efaanib feims. 

And silksn ringlets floating on their brows, 

Approach their stem, relentless sire, and stand 

In silent yet imploring attitade. 

Ah ! there was etoqueoee, whose highest power 

None bat a fethsr^s heart could ondenrtand. 

And whilst tear feOowed tear, akiag those cbesks 

He oft had kiawd, when sweet aflbctkm nded 

His manly breast, he felt irresohrte, 

And half d et w mi asd to fevget his batai 

But wa—ded pride, and fieree riwtanding rage^ 

In spites fethei's bve, would still rstaia 

Hm mastery. 

Next came VofasMua^ 
EBs fondly chrriAed bride; her lips we pale 
Her bosoM heanng with cmotioB dmf. 
And every feature won the marks of gfiefr- 
Keen, pemtiatin^ giisf, such as lays hold 
Upon the TSiy fitees of the sod, 
And draws the life-Mood from the tender heart 
He gaaed upon the fenn, angeUo once 
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To hk adniiniig eyes ; and called to mind 

The kour his soft, impassioned eloquence 

Hist won her heart— the pledge of love be gave— 

And an the better feelings of his soul 

Stmggled for vent Batmmgled with them, raged 

A tUnt for vengeance, and it quenched again 

Afieetion's holy flame. 

The form of her 
That boce him neztappcars, bowing with age 
And cares^ — ^the matronly Vetvia. 
With tottering step advancing to her son. 
She throws herself before him on her knees ; 
Her dark Italian eye rests upon his, — 
Her pale, emaciated hands are raised, 
A gbw oi earnestness is on her cheek, 
Her eye undimmed by tears ; and, as she kokfl, 
Her deep-toned vcnce breaks on the stiUness, like 
The munc of tiie organ's mdlow notes. 

'* Myson! am Ito wear acopltee's chains, 
Forged by thy hands, or be thy mother stillT 
Is it for thee to tmn thy bloody swovd 
Against the place that gave thee birth ? For tke^ 
To wage fierce combat with thy household gods, 
And thy paternal city ! JTkee to shed 
The blood of relatives and iiionds ! and all 
To satisfy a thirst for base revenge ! 
Oh ! had I never been a mother, Bome 
IMBght still oootinne to be fiee." 

She paused, 
And an fett prostrate, weeping at his feet 
It was too much for even hie pfood soul 
To bear. He raised his mother from the earth. 
And bowing on her aged neck, exclaimed — 
" For thee I yield what Rome had soogfat in vuB. 
"Tis for thy sake I go, bat go to die ; 
Rome thon hast saved, bat by it lost thy son." 
Frophetie words they proved, and such as none 
Except a Roman mother coald have heard. 
Then giving to his wife a last embrace, 
He on eaoh cherab form impressed a kiss. 
And tuned to meet the Volsci and his ftle. 
The matrons harried to their weeping frMods, 
To fin their hearts with joy at news of peace : 
Then long wore weeds of mooming for the man» 
Whose win was swayed alone by woman's power. 
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THOUGHTS ON ARCHITECTURE. 

The first business before us is to seek for an accurate explanation of 
the word Architecture, as far as we may ; and, to accomplish this wo 
will endeavor to distinguish it from another name (for which we hare 
known it to be mistaken) which all minds hare defined for themselres 
long before now, unless it be to them one of those words, which a defi- 
nition renders less defined — we mean Building. The latter is the con- 
structing of anything for purposes of shelter or protection, or sport, 
from a mud hut or ice-mound to a house, from a sheep-fold to a palacOt 
from a palace to a log-cabin. Architecture is constructing accordisf 
to established rules and approved models. Building, however much 
changed for utility or fancy, may still be styled building. Architecture 
has its orders, fixed. The latter is the result of the wedded arts of 
sculpture and building. In short. Architecture is one of the fine arts, 
building of the mechanical ; and a person might as well call tho 
Yankee, whittling during the progress of a horse-trade, a sculptor, as 
every man who builds, an architect We would say, however, for the 
consolation of those who have confounded the two arts, that had they 
consulted Dr. Webster on the point, they would merely have been con- 
firmed in their notions. 

The important divisions of Architecture are three, domestic, monu- 
mental, and sacred ; the separate natures of which may be best under- 
stood by observing their origin, progress, and effects. 

Domestic Architecture was the first of the three invented ; as its 
immediate utility attracted the earliest people. It began as in tho 
other departments with building, rude, less rude, least rude as the world 
advanced. Many found that a part of the curse was, that they must 
labor to protect as well as support themselves. The mother of inven- 
tion, by summer's heat and winter's cold, by storms of wind and raiB| 
drove men to discover some shelter from these violent annoyances, 
which were, nevertheless, necessary. Next, then, to that of agricul- 
ture, we date the origin of the art of building; in fact, Theodoretus, oao 
of the Greek Fathers, called the former the elder sister of the latter. 
Nowhere are the " parva initia rerum" more fully illustrated than in 
the rise of this art. During the reign of Augustus, Athens numbered 
among her reliques, the clay roof of the Areopagus, the first hall of 
justice ever enclosed, according to tradition, and, in the capitol at Rone 
was preserved the palace of her founder and first sovereign, a hal 
thatched with straw. Twigs and boughs, woven together in a manner 
not very expert, were the first symptoms of the art of building, which 
has since grown into architecture. Thus much for the origin. 

When we undertake to consider Domestic Architecture with respect 
to its tendencies, its most obvious efiect presents itself at once. Its 
direct tendency is to establish a people and create patriotisBL 
When men most resembled the brutes that perish, when uiey roved 
from place to place, as they found food and drink more at hand \ when 
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their footsteps were unmarked by the springing up of anything good, 
when they traversed wildernesses and left them wildernesses, and no- 
thing seemed better for their presence ; then no buildings appeared, no 
household gods restrained their wanderings, and all social improvement 
was, in consequence, utterly stagnant Civilization and the comforts of 
life were all unknown. No community of feeling, no lasting Uriend- 
ship, none of the finer emotions of the soul were to be diMorered. 
The world had, indeed, been made more beautiful out of a matetisl 
chaos, but an intellectual and moral chaos still brooded over it. But 
when the harsh cave was first selected as a dwelling, social improve- 
ment stood upright ; when the first rude hut of twigs and mud was pot 
together, social improvement had made a step ; when bouses of a fiimw 
composition began to be constructed, social improvement was on its 
onward march, and its steady pace has now crowded the earth with 
nations, small and great. The first tolerable structure was the raUyiog 
point of advancement ; the delights of possessing a home seeoMd to 
have at length found a place in the human heart ; men placed their 
homes near each other ; here began society. They felt the first glow 
of mutual interest, combined their interests, and united their reaaoning 

Cwers to detect how their individual and common interests might be 
St secured. Then a way was opened for the discovery of other use- 
ful arts. Laws were invented for the common safety. Science was 
bom, and all these new blessings, and this new happiness persuaded 
mankind that social intercourse was the only true method of enjoy- 
ment and advantage ; and all these wonderful results began with a td- 
erable hut. Soon ensued the marriage of sculpture to building, the re- 
sult of which was Architecture. Men now began to unite in the choice 
of some particular tract of country. They buOt edifices for its use and 
ornament. Towns, cities, and states sprung up. Pec^le began to re- 
spect their coimtry and see that its prosperity was their own. The 
work of their own hands, their architecture claimed this regard and all 
the noble deeds fdlowed, which were the first-bom of the generous 
spirit of patriotism. 

Thus we see that Domestic Architecture had its origin in Htili^, 
tfiat it has made nations, that its rise and progress was the rise and 
progress of social improvement, that it has fostered all other useful 
arts, and that it has begotten, cherished, and encouraged the inestimable 
virtue of love of country. 

We now pass to the second division of Architecture, the Monumen- 
tal, and will explain its origin among the nations who cultivated it in 
its highest perfection, the heathen Egyptians, Grecians, and Romans. 
In ages and countries in which ignorance of what is moot high, most 
beautiful, and most holy has prevailed, upon which the windows of 
heaven have never been opened to sh^ cK>wn revealed light, and as- 
rare men of the noble nature and lofty destiny of the etemsl soul, *' a 
pleasing hope, a strong desire, a longing afler immortality,^ has been 
dto only medium, and uat a dim one, through which the least be-dark- 
ened eyes, unannointed by faith, have seen new sights, perhqw bright- 
er visioBs, beyond the bier, the moond, and the sod. They ooB|ectaied 
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» B6W life, but they knew not of it ; still they were oonyinced that 
actioD here might best prepare them to act in the hereafter, if indeed 
there was an " undiscovered country." Reasoning thus, they persmr 
ded themselves that their future existence was in remembrance alone, 
that the undying spirit was nothing more than the immortdiity of glory. 
The simple maxim, " Time is short, but art is long," so tersely express- 
ed by the ancient Roman, has been spun out into a chapter in the his- 
tory of such men, to whom the moral philosophy of Holy Writ was 
unknown. By such it has ever been believed and had its influence 
over them. They have achieved many an act of self-devotion in the 
trust that their deeds, enrolled in the hearts of men, might reach dis- 
tant generations, and resolved that their works, so far from following 
them, should remain behind to eternize them and their memory. They 
would make the immaterial depend on the firmness and durability of 
matter, and entrust to stones and piles, as they knew no surer safeguard, 
their future existence. Before literature was deemed an enduring em- 
bodiment of mind, better than spices and drugs for embalming, better 
than mansolea to add glory to dust, the pyramid, sarcophagus, and obe- 
lisk, the moulded rock and carved mountain were considered by the 
mighty as the incorruptible monuments of their greatness, their immor- 
tality. But selfishness was not always the parent of these structures ; 
gratitude and respect often reared Uiem to beneficence and desert 
Thus arose the nobler features of an art, which now makes the world 
beautiful with its achievements, erects edifices to taste, columns and 
ornaments in honor of civil prosperity, halls of justice and temples to 
the praise of Him who inhabits the tipper Temfde — " not made with 
hands." To the passion of men for immortality, must Monumental 
Architecture refer its origin. 

In this view, then. Architecture claims respect for the nobility of its 
obfect, eternity, however much like all earthly things, it may fail of 
attaining what it would. It aims not at gaining admiration from those 
who see its progress, but from those who see its stability. The sene- 
rstion, who commence its achievements, know that it is not for Uiem- 
selves, themselves alone, that the massive structure is hewn, the frieae 
moulded and the entablature carved, but for their memory and for those 
who come after them. 

^e V08 noQ vobifl mdificafis avei ; 
Sic V08 mm vofais vell«n ftrtis ovei ; 
8ie vos noQ vohn ineDificatis apes ; 
Sic vos nan voUs fertis antra borei ! 

That it goes far to accomplish the noble end of preserving things 
woiihy of memory, proof enough exists in the monuments thEit have 
descended to us, often the only reliques to remind us that the people 
who reared them were once fiouridiing, perhaps great Its orders, 
which were devised by ages distant in the past, have reached us with- 
out having suffered matenally from the buffetings of change, and in the 
beautiful edifices of taste, which stand scatter^ around us, we are re- 
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minded of what was once gteti, and read Uie advancement of nationt, 
whose manners and language are dead. This brings us to another 
consideration. 

Literature is that better part which mocks the goddess of the shades, 
but yet all nations hare not transmitted tb us this index of their gloij. 
But here Architecture performs one of its noblest tasks. It comes 
to the rescue and supplies the deficiency. The latter is an external 
history, which, he who runs may read of the mighty acts of those, of 
whom not a pinch of dust can be collected. Literature is an inward 
history, and, in consequence, is less exposed to the myriad casualties, 
such as rictorious invasion, civil commotion, the revolutions of nature, 
consuming age and human enterprise ; agencies which have already 
Blade " a schoolboy's tale" of many of the wonders of the world, h 
is an emanation of mind, eternal mind, and laughs to scorn outwsid 
attacks. But next to the exploits of mind rank the achievements of ait 
and taste, and these latter have, ere now, been obliged to serve in the 
stead of the former. Nor is this substitution all that Literature owes 
to Architecture. Where would be the classic records of Grecian and 
Roman genius, classic poetry, and dassic philosof^y, if religious awe 
had not bidden monastic domes to rise, in whose dark cl<Msters and 
gloomy libraries Literature found an asylum for seven centuries, whib 
&road darkness over-canopied earth, destruction and rapine were* the 
business and pleasure of its inhabitants ? But the solemn architecture, 
imposing form, and sacred associations warded off unhallowed hands 
from these massive treasure-houses, so full of those rich reliques, the 
loss of which could never have been repaired. Let, then. Architecture 
be cherished as in itself a material Literature, and also as the preserver 
of recorded mind. 

Again : Architecture gave the people of the world higher ideas of 
themselves than they would otherwise have possessed — ^it taught them 
the healthful lesson that they, by Uieir works, would have influence 
with the very posterity who would tread on their ashes ; but noch were 
not the highest ideas it inspired. It is to religions awe and the spirit 
of devotion that are due the noblest perfonnances of art. The profime 
ancients, and the modem pagans, in erecting their most durable and 
magnificent structures, aimed at doins honor to their divinities, worthy 
of those who dwelt in the upper habitation — ^to induce the immortals, 
by the splendor of the edifices, to make them their home — and desired 
that the worshipers, as they entered the sacred thresholda, might be 
inspired with that reverence and awe, that expansion of soul, which 
sympathizes with, and is the natural effect of beholding the most ma- 
jestic and beautiful of the works of man's perseverance and invention. 

The £g3rptian sovereign, when he reared the mighty pyramid, when 
he viewed its piled strength, and deemed it coeval with all time, 
also believed, that by having his embalmed form confided to its keeping, 
he should not be lost in the wreck of matter, but would become even 
as a god. The frowning rock-groves of Elej^ianta, the grotte-edifice, 
as its myriad worshipers flock^ to its courts, reminded die foot that 
its tread muet be pious ; the eye, that it must reverently droop in the 
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presence of the Invisible ; the heart, that awe must pervade it. The 
temple of Belus, now " fallen, fallen, fallen," but which once looked 
down upon the Euphrates from the height of a mile, bade the Babylo- 
nian tremble at the might of Him, whose heaven not even could its 
towering fabric avail to reach. The Parthenon, shining far from the 
summit of the Acropolis, assured the men of Athens that there their 
homage was to be paid to her, who had instructed them to contrive such 
perfection of art. The infatuated citizen of Ephesus, as he wandered 
among the one hundred and twenty-seven columns of marble, each 
given by a king, by which was supported the temple of his goddess, 
could, in the face of the fiercest rebuke, cry, " Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians." The Islamite pilgrim still wends his weary way across 
the trackless sands to pay his tribute to the stone and temple which are 
all that remain of the prophet of Allah ! In our own time and place, 
many a fair fabric has been raised to the honor of Jehovah. See we to 
it that they suggest as reverent thoughts as heathen temples have to 
their builders, and heaven grant that they may be monuments of reli- 
gion, " pure and undefiled." 

Having now contemplated Architecture in its three important de- 
partments, domestic, monumental, and sacred, our next task is to con- 
aider the art as a whole, to determine whether it still be worthy of re- 
spect and encouragement. 

The first thought that now occurs, is its utility. It combines a useful 
and a fine art, and gives us a most happy illustration of what the world 
strives after more than anything else— necessity made agreeable. This 
feature in it forbids neglect of it, and at the same time keeps down 
luxury. The several more important branches of its utility have been 
abundantly discussed before ; it establishes states, creates patriotism, 
tends to perpetuate remembrance, and is an advantage to religion. 
From the humble service of sheltering the wearied peasant or benight- 
ed traveler, to that of making the soul swell in preparation for com- 
munion with the Most High, it is a useful art. One tasteful structure 
begets respect for a country, and convinces you that it is beginning to 
fliNirish ; many such inform you of its meridian grandeur, while the 
follen colunm and broken architrave always speak of departed glory. 
The condition of Architecture is thus an index of the condition of a 
people, and, when thus intimately associated with the prosperity of 
nations, who can question its utility ? 

Next, Architecture is an original art, and, as such, entitled to greater 
regard Uian others. Painting and sculpture are imitations — the shadow- 
ing forth of nature by art, but Architecture sprung from the inventive 
genius of mankind, stimulated by necessity, and awakened for the first 
time this slumbering power. Mark the result. This power, aroused, 
has entailed upon us all the blessings and delights of mental culture, 
genius, and taste ; it first led the mind of man into the secret of its 
might, and civilization, improvement, and enlightened freedom, wreathed 
earth in smiles. Just as it waxes or wanes, these brighten or fade ; 
when it is fast fixed to its best models, the standard of these is their 
noblest standard. Look at Greece, as she was; when chaste and 

vol* z. 34 
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beaatifol fabrics were her ornaments, she shone in other jewels, frse- 
dom, enlightenment, and superiority in arts and arms. Look at Tur- 
key, as it is ; where tawdry, graceless mosques raise their minarets, 
sense and refinement are at their lowest ebb ; woman is a toy and maa 
a satire on creation. 

Again, it is the noblest of the arts in another view ; it is the most 
eloquent in its appeals to the imagination. It is the sublimest poetrj 
of art. It has that greatness combined with beauty, which finds a re- 
sponsive echo in the boldest, highest fancy. That pleasing amazement, 
that soul-expanding pleasure, which makes one beside himself as be 
surveys some massive, symmetrical building, has no corresponding 
emotion in the effect of lines and colors, or of accurate chiseling. 
One can admire the smoothly tapering hill, the brilliancy and evenness 
of its verdure, the fiocks grazing upon it, and the shadows of the clouds, 
clothing some parts in a deeper hue ; but let him stand at the base oil 
Etna, stretching beyond the clouds, and seeming to throw its fiery erup- 
tion against the very heaven, lighting with its glare land and sea for 
many miles, like a lamp of the universe, creating clouds and gildiag 
them, hurling hot stones like an angry giant, and '* charming the eye 
with dread," how different the emotion ! One is beauty, the other sub- 
limity coupled with beauty. Such, to compare small things with great, 
is the relation of Architecture to its weaker sisters. 

Architecture is also the parent and fosterer of the other arts. When 
it first began to assume the air of magnificence, it summoned them to 
its aid, and beneath its protecting shade grew up to beauty and perfec- 
tion, the works of the painter and sculptor. And however much the 
latter may have degenerated into luxury, still so long as they are apf4i- 
ed to architecture, they are secure from this sin. It keeps them pure 
and legitimate ; it has begotten and will nurture them. It preserves 
their popularity, and imparts to them a portion of its own doi^ility. 

If, then. Architecture be in itself so worthy an art, let it still be duly 
encouraged, and in America. We are reproached with having no hte- 
rature, because we attach no permanency to our style, and, l^e bees, 
fly from flower to flower for new sweets, as if novelty was the grand 
desideratum. Let not the same thing be said of our Architecture. 
Let the classic models still live in our imitation, and let us possess a 
school of architecture, although we have no Academy for this purpose, 
like France and Italy. Let wealth and genius unite to bring about this 
grand result, as they are already commencing to do. Hitherto vigor 
and wealth have been the grand objects of our youthful nation. Ws 
have obtained these now, and let us not become a horseleech people, 
ever crying *' give, give.'' Let our growth, henceforward, be Hatural 
and no longer like forced, hot-bed plants. The army is large, and has 
occupied every outpost ; let the forces now be condensed, that like a 
Macedonian phalanx we may become irresistible in all our efiorts at 
progress. We have wealth, and we have sent to Europe artists, which 
even the Old World respects. Let them be consecrated then m<tf e to 
their country, and commence a path of glory, in which we have really 
taken scarce a step. Have we not materials ? We chiUeiife Pares 
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)a88 us. Have we not scenery ? Let Europe afford more beau- 
nore sublime objects, if Europe^ can. AlUiough we have no 
m of ruined shrines to hallow spots, let the memory of our fathers 
r own exertions, make them sacred. Though no dilapidated cas- 
[gests thoughts of chivalry, let the new obviate the necessity of 
I. Then may we soon boast a firm literature and established 
Then, although architecture rose in the East, shall it find its 
an splendor in the West. In America, may noble edifices add 
'' to the great, and fair monuments perpetuate the praise of the 
ous dead ; may taste have her temples and art her asylum ; from 
3th8 of imagination may proud structures 

" Extract emotionfl beautiful and new f 

.cred architecture make the heart leap and enlarge as it approach- 
temple of Jehovah ; suggesting to man a feeble image of His 
Y ; may holy fabrics welcome willing feet, and the spire still 
> heaven. 
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SPRING. 

How balmy is the breath of Spring, 

How blest its inflaence ! 
Joy lends the soul his own light wing, 

And glad-eyed glance. 

Each tree its blossoming pnts on, 
E^ch flower its loveliness — 

And gladness sits each brow upon 
And happini 



Stem Winter^ dark and icy sway 

Is like a dreaded dream. 
Which tram the memoiy flies away 

At mom*s bright beam. 

1^ thus with human life : all the sorrow 
Of the dark Fastis a forgotten thing 

In the gay Present ; and a blighter morrow, 
Hope's sweet promise, gives the heart a spring, 

Bidding the soul her own glad ensign bonow, 
The rainbow's snule, to check her mu rm u r in g. 
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APPEARANCE tersu* WORTH. 

A TALE. 
BY J. W. W. 

CHAPTER III. 

OOMTAimMO MOT MUCH WKICB THE MIMD OP TEM EXA9KR WILL FIlfD DIFnCTLT TO NOBR. 

In the bay, seven miles to the southeast of Wilmington, is a smaU 
island, covered with trees and shrubs, called Kidd's Island. It is bat 
a few rods in diameter, and seems to have been partially rent asunder 
by some convulsion of nature, for a deep chasm extends down to its 
very foundations, far beneath the surface of the bay, forming a rock- 
bound cove, between the perpendicular sides of which the waters sleep 
placidly, even in the midst of storms. For though the winds rage e?er 
so furiously, and great waves roll up to the entrance, their force is en- 
tirely broken upon the huge portals of granite, and nothing of their ef- 
fect is seen within, excepting a gentle heaving of the surface. 

In this cove the rover had taken refuge, for its situation was retired, 
and at this season of the year it was so seldom visited, that, under 
ordinary circumstances, his vessel might have been there for weeks 
without being discovered. 

An observer, looking down upon the brig from the top of the rock, 
would not have imagined that a solitary soul was on board of her, for 
though the well holy-stoned decks, and neatly furled sails, displayed 
the recent work of practiced and disciplined seamen, no one was visi- 
ble, and not a sound was heard save the eternal dashing of the waves 
upon the outside, and the low moaning of the wind as it swept through 
the pines above. But Foster was too prudent and cautious to be, even 
in this secluded place, without a constant look-out, and, on this occa- 
sion, a man might have been seen pacing slowly backwards and for- 
wards under the trees above, scanning narrowly, from time to time, 
every point of the compass. The rest of the crew were in the fore- 
castle, some engaged in sewing upon their old clothes, some were l3ring 
asleep upon their chests and in their hammocks, while eight or ten 
were collected around a low table quietly playing at cards, by the light 
of a lantern, which swung from a beam above. The captain was in 
the cabin, which was large and commodious, and furnished with a 
lavish splendor that at once told the occupation of the owner, while a 
magnificent harp, a flute, and several shelves of books showed that he 
was not entirely destitute of education and taste. Indeed, Foster had 
not been bom to the situation in which we now see him. His father was 
a wealthy landholder, of Massachusetts, and Charles was his only 
child. Upon him the hopes of his parents were fixed, and in youth he 
gave promise that their expectations would be realized. Of a hasty 
and impetuous nature, he yet possessed those merits which accompany 
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such a disposition — a warm heart, and an activity and power of mind 
that bid fair to distinguish him in the world. In his eighteenth year 
he entered the University of Cambridge ; an unguarded expression of 
his mother, made when he was leaving home for that purpose, subse- 
quently caused his ruin. " Mother," said he, laughingly, as he turned 
back upon the steps, ** perhaps I shall get into some difficulty at Har- 
vard — what if I am expelled ?" 

" If you are, my son,** she answered half in jest and half in earnest, 
** I never wish to see you at home again." Little did that fond mother 
think that her words were remembered and caused a resolution in the 
heart of her son that altered the whole course of his after life. 

He had passed through three years of his college course with the 
highest honor, bearing off, with ease, many of the prizes which called 
forth the emulation of his class. But, in an unlucky hour, he broke 
one of the college rules, and, being too high-spirited to bend to the 
will of the faculty, was dismissed. With an aching heart but firm res- 
olution, he packed up his books and wardrobe, settled the few bills he 
had contracted in town, and after writing a long letter to his mother, 
blotted with tears, and bidding her farewell forever, went down to Bos- 
ton and shipped before the mast on board a vessel just sailing for the 
West Indies. But when arrived there, he found that though he had 
fled from his native land and its familiar scenes, it was more difficult 
to escape from his own thoughts. The remembrance of his happy 
home, and his once bright prospects, and above all, the thought of his poor 
mother's grief, haunted him wherever he went, and to escape such 
reflections he plunged into the wildest excess. 

When a man allows his principle and self-respect once to become 
blunted, they soon cease to exist altogether, and in a short time Foster 
went as mate on board a pirate, with less feeling of humiliation than 
he would have experienced before in conunitting the slightest fault nn- 
becoming a gentleman. The captain, in a few years afterwards, was 
killed in endeavoring to quell a mutiny of his men, and Foster was, 
with one voice, elected to fill his place. Thus he became, as we now 
see him, the commander of the swiftest craft that ploughed the sea, 
with a crew of hardened and daring spirits, that would have attacked 
a legion of devils, had he led them to the onset. 

We said that he was in the cabin, and indeed he was quite the pic- 
ture of a man very much at his ease ; he was reclining upon a lounge, 
and to make his situation more enviable, had a cigar in his mouth and 
a book in his hand. 

The mate was also in the cabin, and either from having partaken too 
plentifully of the captain's dinner that day, or from the effect of night 
watching, had fallen fast asleep in his chair, and was tipping backwards 
and forwards, threatening every moment to fall upon the floor. He 
was very much like the old fellow whom we introduced to the reader 
in the first chapter, though perhaps he might now look a little drier, a 
little more wrinkled, and a little, a very little older. The captain fin- 
ished his cigar, yawned once or twice, resumed his book a little while, 
and finally threw it from him with an air of weariness, and getting up, 
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amused himself for some time by ranning a pin into the legs of hit 
antiquated mate, and watching the odd contortions of his countenance. 
He then opened a small locker and taking out a bottle of wine, pro- 
ceeded to wake up his companion, by administering, yery unceremoni- 
ously, two or three kicks, and shouting " watch, ahoy !*' in his ear. 
Shel started up, and not exactly comprehending where he was, and 
what was wanted of him, cried " aye, aye, sir,*' with wonderful alacrity. 
" Ay, ay, sir, you old mummy," answered the captain, " pass along 
a couple of glasses, and open this bottle. You slept as though you had 
taken your last cruise to Davie's locker ; what were 3rou dreaming 
about ?" 

** Why, captain," said the mate, mysteriously, as he brushed away 
the dust from around the cork, *' I did dream while I was hove to there 
alongside the 'rometer." 

*' Wonderful ! what did you dream of ? eating and drinking, I sup- 
pose." 

" No, sir ; nothing like that ; I had an out-and-outer vision, that I 
take it was just like the look-out angel that watches over you and I, 
captain, had sung out * breakers ahead.' " 

'* That must be a rum-looking angel ; he is a cloyen-footed gentle- 
man, with a forked tail, I reckon. Here, you old shad, you've brc^en 
the cork, and given me the glass with all the pieces floating on top of 
it ; there, take this yourself and give me the other. What was your 
dream about ?" 

*' Why, Capt. Foster," said the mate, who, though his heart was as 
tough and hardened as his' skin, was, like all ignorant old sailors, very 
superstitious, '* I can't tell it to you, because I know its a forewamin,' a 
kind of private signal from aloft to me, and there won't no good come 
of my leaking it out. But its just my duty to tell you to have an eye 
out to windward for all female women. I see," he continued, drawing 
close to the captain, and speaking in a whisper, '* I see one of them 
angeliferous devils that 'tice men." 
" What, a woman ?" asked the captain. 

" No," said Shel, with a myBteiious shake of his head, *'no, worse 
than them things." 

'* Worse than them ? I alwa3r8 thought you considered a woman 
the worst thing in the world. Do you mean a witch ?" 

'* No, worse than them ; it was a, it was a Syphax r he exclaimed, 
triumphantly. 

** A Syphax, you fool," said the Captain, " you mean a Syren." 
** Beg your pardon, sir," answered Shel, determinedly, '' it want a 
Sjrren, it was a regular-built Syphax. I take it I know a Syphax from 
a figure-head ; its one of them that sighs on the rocks and whistles 
and sings sentimental songs to 'tice young salts that's green, on the 
rocks. There, I can't say any more." 

" Well, who do you suppose wants to hear you spin 3rour long yams ? 
Pour me out another glass, 111 tell yon what I'm for. By the time 
we've finished this bottle, and taken a Havanna upon it, it will be al- 
most mmset, and we'll have out the gig and ran up to town, and cniiM 
around there awhile." \ 
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*< Dolly Mops ?" asked the mate with a comical lear upon his wrinkr 
led visage, as he nodded his head up and down, and rubbed his hands. 

" Dolly Mops be hanged," answered the captain ; '* I should think 
such a dried up shadow of humanity might have forgotten such things 
by this time. Give me the rest of the Falemian ; there, take the bot* 
torn yourself. Falemian," he continued with a sage look, for he was 
always very talkative after drinking ; " Falemian, what does that mean, 
ehy old bones ?" 

" Why, that means old Madeira, in course."* 

" No, it does not ; did you ever hear of one Mr. Horace ?" 

" Ay, ay, sir, to be sure ; want he gunner's mate 'board the George, 
in '7, when oie Duckworth drove the French out of Indes ? He had 
both flippers shot away, and went into the bush on half pay." 

'< Yes, that was the one, in your eye," answered the captain, sneer* 
ingly. " Can't you ever tell anything but how to stow a jib or coil a 
hawser ? Now listen, Horace was a great man, a great man, Shel. He 
Ming the praises of Augustus, ' DiviJ (yrU bonis, optime Romulm^ and 
celebrated the waters of Bandusia, ' Ofons Bandusia$, splendidior vitro* 
What do you think of that ? Now you may hand me a fumigator and 
take one yourself. Fumigator, what does that mean ?" 

*< Why, that's as slick as a slushed stick, that's nigger Spanish for 
cigar," answered Shel, as he handed down the box to the captain. 

'< No, it is not," answered Foster. " Fumigator, Fumigo, gare, gavi, 
gatum. Now, what language is that ?" 

" Why, that's Dutch." 

** No, it's not Dutch, it's Latin, good old-fashioned ; come, light up, 
light up, good old-fashioned Latin. Now go up and get every thing 
ready ; wait, don't you stir tack nor sheet till you've got Siis — I'm going 
to teach you Latin. Fumigo gare, remember. Now go ; vade, re- 
member that. Ah," he continued, thoughtfully, as his mate left the 
cabin, *' I remember my Latin, but the Greek, I've forgotten that, though 
I took a prize once in it. Ah ! those days, those halcyon days, would 
to God that they could be restored. But can I ever be restored ? Can 
a spirit steeped in sin, and damned by iniquity, ever become free ? No, 
I must live a villain, and die a lost wretch ; and, if there is a hell — 
why, I'll go there and burn, that's all." And with a reckless air he 
tumed upon his heel, and opening the locker, poured from a large bot- 
tle a tumbler of brandy and tossed off the liquid at a draught. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WBIOH IllTKODITCn'H CAPT. rOITIft TO ▲ HSW ■CBITI. 

The brandy seemed to revive his spirits, and humming a lively air, 
he threw off his pea-jacket and substituted in its place a handsome 
frock coat, of blue broadcloth, bearing upon the gilt buttons the stamp 
of the American eagle. Then he took down from the wall a magnifr> 
cent sword, with hilt and scabbard of gold, and after wiping sway the 
diMt, drew HfoX the blade and tried the weUHenpend edge ; Mt finally, 
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with a shake of his head, he replaced it and took down a moch 
plainer one, which he buckled to his side. He then lit another 
cigar, and throwing a cloak over his shoulders went on deck. The 
evening was bright and pleasant ; the gig was ready lowered awaj 
firom the quarter, with a high mast stepped in her bow, and descending 
over the side the captain and his mate took their seats in the stem 
sheets. A vigorous shove from the arm of the captain, sent the light 
boat out of the cove into the bay beyond, and trimming their canvu 
to the breeze, they were soon dancing swiftly over the waves in the 
direction of Wilmington. 

An hour's sail brought them to the wharf; Foster and Shel left the 
boat, and ordering a boy who had come with them, to lay to a little 
way off, and wait for them, they proceeded <m their " cruise." They 
wandered through several streets, without seeing anything to attract 
their notice, or out of which they might create an adventure ; for Wil- 
mington was a quiet place, and her sober people guileless of mobs and 
riots and fights, as were e?er the unsophisticated Mynheers, who in- 
habited the famed valley of " Sleepy Hollow." But at length they 
came to a street, broader and better lighted than any they had previous- 
ly passed through, and here was some appearance of life. Several 
carriages drove rapidly past them and seemed to draw up a little fur- 
ther on ; and the rattling of steps, as they were let down by the foot- 
men, and the passing of muffled forms over the walk into the house, 
and indistinct sounds of pleasant voices, intermingled with merry 
laughter, told of a gathering of the gay and lifesome for an evening's 
enjoyment. 

*< Here is fun, after all," said the captain, as he hurried forward to 
the dwelling. " I told you we would overhaul something if we held on. 
Never say die, old fellow." 

" Ay, sir," answered Shel, staring into the windows, and bobbing Us 
head up and down, here and there, to get a better view, ^' here is 
fun, but not for you and 1." 

« Why not, my hearty, why not ?" asked the captain, adjusting hb 
coat collar and tightening his sword belt. 

" Why," answered Shel, with a comical look, " 1 cannot make out 
what we can do here, 'less you're for grapplin' with them big lions up 
there ; and they won't show much ffght, with their quaker guns." 

** Do ? why, 1 shall go in ; I'll be a lion myself, Shel ; introduce 
m3rself to the old couple, tell a confounded lie, and make love to all 
those pretty ladies," answered Foster, whose potations had made him 
ready for anything. 

** Well, they do look as temptin' as Sunday duff," said Shel, taking 
observations again, by peeping into the window, " all sailin' up and 
dovm in their holyday rig, and all their weather gear stowed away. 
But they are desavy, they are light o' ballast. Belay there ! hard up, 
hard up, for heaven's sake !" he exclaimed suddenly, as the c^tain 
was placing his hand upon the knocker, and springing like a monkey 
up the steps, he dragged him down to the walk. 

" What do you mean by auch antics, you old fool ?^ cried the cap- 
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tain, angry, as he shook him off, " I've half a mind to knock ytm into 
the street." 

" I knowed it, I knowed it,'* he answered, without regarding the 
threat of the captain ; " if you go in there yon're lost, laid on the rocks 
high and dry, stem and starn ; I see her in there, the same** — 

" The same what ?" asked the captain, hardly knowing whether to 
laugh or swear at his mate. 

'' The Syphax, sir, the Syphax ; only she's fixed out in different 
•rigging. You know, Capt. Foster, there ain't one drop of coward blood 
runs here," he said, bringing his open hand upon his breast, ** but if you 
go in there, you're lost, and if you go to the devil I can't fight for you." 

" I'll swear, you're either drunk or mad," answered Foster, pushing 
the old man rudely away and wishing him in a very bad place, which 
we will not name. Don't you see that you are attracting notice by 
your fool's pranks ? I never knew that I had been sailing in the same 
bottom with such a lubber." And as the mate came up to him again 
he thrust him back with such violence that he fell on the pavement, 
and going up the steps again knocked boldly at the door. 

" There,' said Shel, rising from the ground just as the captain dis* 
appeared into the hall, "set l^m down for a headstrong boy ; tnat's juti 
as I saw him goin' right down into the 'stroom ; he'U never come out 
again ; and if he does he'll be carried." And as if he resolved to 
stand by his colors to the last, or if the worst came to the worst, to 
behold with his own eyes the curious imaginary process of carrying 
out the captain, Shel commenced sorrowfully but resolutely waUung 
1^ and down the pavement in front of the house. 

The rooms of Col. Miller's hospitable mansion were crowded with 
all the wealth, and beauty, and fashion of the city ; old and 3roung, gay 
and grave, married and single, swelled the numbers that had assembled 
to celebrate the eighteenth birth-da^ of his daughter. There were of- 
ficers in showy dresses, quite outshming the graver civilians. Mincins 
dandies, endeavoring with bows and scrapes to show the other stupid 
donkeys, how to do it. Sentimental youths, who imagined themselves 
handsome, and were continually assuming^studied graceful attitudes, in 
the delightful illusion that the eyes of all were turned in admiration 
upon them. Beautiful flirts, advanced somewhat beyond that doubtful 
boundary, the twentieth year, cool, easy, and observing, ready for new 
conquests, and playing off their little arts with all the skill experience 
had taught them. Timid misses, just coming out, trembling for fear of 
some breach of etiquette, and flattered by the slightest attention. Old 
maids, sitting in by-corners, and watching, with eagle eye, every mo- 
tion of everybody. Fat matrons, who dared not, for their lives, mingle 
with the crowd, but sat majestically one side, in all the state of wide- 
backed rocking chairs, good-natured, talkative, and quite oppressed by 
the heat Subatantial burghers, walking here and there among the 
younger throng, with gracious air, and smiling faces, that seemed to 
say, " enjoy yourselves, we love to see you— old age is cold and cheer- 
less — ^laugh and enjoy yourselves now."* 
VOL. X. 35 
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It wia to this seeiM that Foslef , by a bold lie, had introduced Idm- 

self. 

<• .What a noble-lookiiig man !" " Who is he r «< Look, look there !'' 
** How handsome," were the whispered exclamations, as he entered the 
room, unannounced and accompanied by the old colonel, who appeared 
to be upon the best possible footing in the world with him. Moving 
quietly through the throng, they passed up to the head of the room. 
Foster was introduced to the young hostess. *' My daughter, sir. Cap- 
tain Emmerson, Mary, of the navy. He came into the hall in quest of 
one of the officers, to whom he had important business despatches, and 
I have persuaded him to be our guest, at least for a few mooaents. Talie 
this chair, sir, if you please." 

Foster took his seat by the side of the beautiful lady and entered 
into couTersation with her, with all the ease and grace of one who had 
been accustomed through life to the best society. Instead of being 
abashed by the presence of innocence, to which he had been so long 
unaccustomed, he seemed to have gained new life. He felt as one 
that wakes from a horrible dream to some pleasant reality. Tears of 
sin and dark trouble were forgotten ; the lost wretch that had but yes- 
terday fled upon the wind from an ignominious death, who had been 
pursued like a beast from sea to sea, who had shrunk from the sight of 
men, and quailed before the gaze of an honest eye, nor dared to 
turn within and commune with his own guilty soul, who looked into ths 
future as a black and dreary void, with not one faint star to relieve tbe 
darkness, not one pure hope to rest a prayer upon, was a van again. 
The future was unheeded, and if visions of the past came up before 
his mind, they were of days long gone, visions mellowed by time, and 
rife with the pure associations of childhood, and they obtruded no cares 
upon the present. The present was now to him all in aU, and he en- 
joyed it, as the criminal, long accustomed to the tainted breath of t 
prison, enjoys the free air of heaven. He conversed vrith a spirit and 
earnestness that drew a crowd of listeners about him ; he described, 
in glowing colors, the wonders, and beauties, and perils of the oceaa, 
Ike wild excitement of battle, and the pleasures of victory ; introducing 
now and then some pleasant scene or laughable anecdote to render bis 
descriptions the more interesting. His language was pure and £k>wing, 
and his bearing in the highest degree comman^ng and attractive. Ca- 
riosity was heightened by the air which accompanied his appearance. 
And this poor outcast, with scarce one friend on earth, became the 
theme oi conversation, and to not a few a subject of envy. So little 
can we read ^m the countenance of the hearts of those who are ac- 
customed to dissemble ! 

Time flew away, and he had no idea how long he had been in the 
house, but remembering to have told his host, on entering, that Ids bu- 
siness would prevent bis staying for more than a few moments, he rose 
10 depart. The old colonel accompanied him again to the hall and 
urged him warmly to repeat his risit. He thanked him politely, hastily 
threw on his cloak and hat and left the house. The door closed be- 
hind him, and with the sound the illusion fled ; he was himself again ; 
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the Ishmaellte, die world-hate. The light upon his path was gone, and 
the future gloomed before him, dark and hopeless as before. 

Drawing his cloak tightly around him, he strode gloomily towards 
the wharf, not once thinking of his mate, or caring whether he follow- 
ed him or not. But Shel had noticed his exit from the house, and was 
now trotting like a dog behind him, full of eagerness to know how the 
captain had escaped the toils of the " Syphax,** yet not daring to speak 
to him in his present mood. They soon reached the wharf, and, with 
the tide in their favor, and the wind abeam, swept out of the creek and 
down the bay. They had almost reached the cove and not a word had 
yet been spoken, when the captain broke the silence by exclaiming 
angrily, ** blame their souls, why don't they hail ? Did you set the 
watch, eh, sir ?" he continued, turning fiercely to the mate. 

*' Ay, sir, I did," answered Shel, quietly, 

" Well, then, where is he ? Why in tlM name of Sambo don't he 
haU?" 

*' Why, sir, I can't tell, perhaps he don't see us,'' replied the mate. 

'' Don't see us, you old villain ! he's asleep, yon know he is, and you 
sit there as quietly as though it were no offense. Who did you put 
there?" asked the captain. 

*' I set the nigger on watch up there," amwored the mate, hesita- 
tingly. 

" The nigger !" exclaimed the captain, and his dark eye gleamed 
like a maniac's. " 111 make an example of him. 111 kill hun, by hoky. 
Put around to the leeward of the island, fiii.'* 

The boat, obedient to the helm, rounded the point and luffed up into 
the wind under the lee of the island. The bow had scarcely touched 
the shore before the captain leaped oat and ran swiftly up the rocks. 
He found the poor negro stretched upon the ground and sound asleep ; 
he had not counted upon the return of the captain before daylight, and 
thinking that all was safe enough, had composed himself under the 
trees for a nap. Kicking him brutally upon the head, Foster bid him 
rise, with a blasphemous oath. The negro started to his feet, and in 
the confusion of first waking, and while smarting with pain, struck the 
captain a blow that nearly felled him, powerful as he was, to the earth. 
Maddened beyond all sense, Foster sprang upon him with a yell of rage, 
and with one hand clenched upon his belt, and the other on his throat, 
raised him, with the strength of a giant from the rock, and hurled him 
over the side. His back and head struck upon the flying-jib-boom of 
the brig, the light spar broke and he fell senseless into the water. On 
the following morning search was made for the body by the mate, but 
it could not be found ; and, concluding that it had floated out with the 
tide, no more was thought of the circumstance. 

[to bx conclvdvd.] 
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FRAGMENT OF AN UNPUBUSHED POEM- 

Now load refloundfl the battle cry : 
Swift as an eagrle cleaveB the sky, 
Its sound is echbed through the land, 
And myriads heed its stem demand. 
The granite hills, from left and right, 
Send forth their valiant sons to fight : 
And erery hamlet in the land. 
Quickly yields a hel|iing hand. 
The mstie leaves his work undone. 
And promptly takes the maitial gun. 
The rich man quits his precious board. 
And quick girds on the victor's sword : 
AH h vry on to meet the ibe, 
And an with equal ardor gbw. 

The war cloud blackens o'er the earth ; 
It now bursts fivth in thunder peals : 
Hushed is the voioe of cheerful mirth. 
And evfliy breast its fire fovoals. 

Now hear the camion's dismal roar 
Along New England's winding shore ; 
See the flame and Uackened smoke. 
As from the nether wotld had broke. 
Hear the heave man's dying groan ; — 
List tiie mother's doleftd moan. 
Ah! foarftd struggle to be free ! 
Fearftil, the cause of Libeity ! 
But hope. There comes her noblest sod, — 
Her own betoved Washington. 



A varied fortune yet they meet, — 
Now a triumph, now defeat 
But British foes ere long must quail ; 
Their stout hearts yield, — their courage foil. 
Heaven's watchfiil eye is o'er the free, 
TVotfa bears them on to victory. 
Kouse! valiant sons! one struggle more, 
And fimdom's foes are triumphed o'er. 
The bbw is struck^— the work is done ^- 
The battle fought/— the vietoiy won. 
Wave your banneis, oh ! je FVee! 
fihout! ye sob's of Liberty ! 
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THE REFORMATION UNDER LUTHER. 

Since the days of Christ, there has probably been no event in the 
annals of the Christian Church, so replete with interest and so glorious 
in its results, as the Reformation of the sixteenth century. That spir- 
itual light, which, by the labors of the Apostles, was once so generally 
diffused throughout the eastern continent, had become nearly extin- 
guished. The great doctrines of "free grace,'* and "justification by 
faith," constituting the very basis of the gospel system, were for the 
most part rejected. 

Those who were appointed to minister in holy things sought only 
personal distinction and aggrandizement. Their power became con- 
centrated at Rome, and instead of being defenders of " the faith once 
delivered to the saints," they protected — aye, encouraged the most fla- 
grant crimes. The Pope not only claimed the power to forgive sin, but 
also the right of granting licenses for free indulgence, in all the hidden 
iniquities and unspeakable admonitions that ever entered the depraved 
heart of man. Nay, more. Not limited to the living, he could even 
expiate the sins of the dead, and deliver the tortured soul from the flames 
of purgatory. 

The great body of the Church had become most basely corrupted. 
Ignorance, superstition, and error, reigned triumphant in the hearts of 
the people. A moral darkness that might be felt, brooded over the 
world. Princes, apprehensive of danger, attempted to check the 
growing power, but in vain. Learning and genius raised their voices 
in behalf of liberty and right"with no better success.' The Church her- 
self, by her councils, sought to restrain her ungovernable leaders ; she 
too, was powerless. 

In the mean time corruption continued to increase. The world, with 
Rome as its centre, had become one great sink of pollution. So uni- 
versal and complete was the triumph of Satan, that it seemed as though 
nothing short of a second deluge from the hand of the Almighty, comd 
purify the earth of its wickedness and reestablish the reign of the Re- 
deemer. 



A Monk was sitting in his solitary cell, with a Bible in his hand. 
He had before caught occasional glimpses of its sacred pages, but now 
the treasure was his own. As he read and pondered upon the truth, 
his eyes by degrees were opened, and he saw something of the discre- 
pancy between that truth and the prevailing forms of the Catholic reli- 
gion. Yet he was strongly attached to the mother Church. He looked 
up to her with feelings of fihal reverence. He honored her authority 
and feared her frowns. And no wonder he paused for a moment, before 
raising his voice in her condemnation. But he was not the man to 
shrink from duty. He was rich in moral courage, and when once de- 
cided in his course he never faltered nor fainted. And though young 
and comparatively unknown to the world, we see here the man who 
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was destined to shake that power before which kings and princes trem- 
bled ; and in his hand he holds the weapon with which he is to gain 
the victory. 

Hubs, of the previous century, had penetrated deeper into divine 
truth than any of his predecessors ; but his attacks were aimed more 
directly at the faults of the clergy than of the Church at large. And 
with the flames of his martyrdom, was extinguished the littlo light he 
had succeeded in kindling ; and the darkness of night hong over the 
persecution that followed his death. 

But it was reserved for Luther to light up the gospel lamp, which 
was to expel the gloomy clouds of error then enshrouding the woild. 
In him were united the power and courage of the lion, with the wis- 
dom of the serpent. Mark the cautious step with which the Reformer 
proceeds to his work. He at first conmiences with expounding upon 
the doctrines of the Bible. Thus he gains the confidence of the peo- 
ple, and lays a secure foundation. Unlike most Reformers, he began 
with the heart, leaving hollow forms and imposing ceremonies to fall 
by their own weight. Had he made open attack at once upon long 
cherished customs, he would have incuned the indignation of the gooa, 
and brought upon himself speedy destruction. But he reserved the 
bolder steps until public opinion was in a state to receive them. 

As the work advanced, he was not backward in attacking error, 
wherever found and under whatever forms. '* He wrestled against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places." In doing this he 
was called to bear the reproach of his foes, and even to hazud life at 
every step. Yet ^e was not moved, for his confidence was in God. 
When arraigned to answer for his conduct, like his Saviour he could 
say : *^U 1 have spoken evil bear witness of that evil." His path was 
beset with snares, and his enemies hunted him from place to place, yet 
** the angel of the Lord encamped round about him and delivered him." 

Though this Reformation, like all great moral revolutions, was grad- 
ual in its progress, its successive steps followed hard upon each other. 
From the time Luther published his famous theses, condemning the sale 
of indulgencies, each passing day witnessed some advancement in the 
work. His numerous publications, which spread rapidly over the con- 
tinent, like so many soldiers, were silently fighting the battles of truth. 
And though rulers maliciously committed them to the flames, they left 
an influence on the heart which fire could not consume or monarcha 
eflface. 

The more formidable the opposition, the greater was his success. 
When called to defend his principles at Leipdc, it was but holding up 
the truth that its rays might the more effectually penetrate the surround- 
ing darkness. The teriific bull of Leo X., designed to deprive him of 
•U hope of protection, falling harmlossly upon the Reformer, recoiled 
upon the heads of his enemies. And especially when summoned be- 
fore the Diet at Worms, where they thought to overcome his self-poe- 
•ession by a formal array of earthly greatness, he was raised to an ele- 
vation from which every truth that hS utteved* by his commanding elo- 
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quenee and unjrielduig firnuMMy was destined to penetnue the remoteel 
parts of Europe, reechoing among the hills of Catholic Rome. 

The effects of the Reformation, when viewed in all its bearings, are 
too numerous and extensive for us to enter far into particulars at the 
present time. As it continued to advance, it gave a new aspect to the 
civil, literary, and religious character of the world. 

The earth had been groaning for ages under the rude hand of op- 
pression. When the gospel sun penetrated the thick clouds of igno- 
rance and error, it brought to light the hidden springs of iniquity. The 
ministers of sin quailed before its searching beams, and relaxing their 
ruthless grasp upon their fellow men, yielded to its benign influence, or 
retired to some dark comer of the land to riot unmolested in their wick* 
edness. Thus the way was prepared for civil liberty. Thtf principles 
of free government sprung up aher those of the gospel, and they mu- 
tually strengthened and assisted each other. Freedom of opinion also 
grew from the same parent stock. And though these several princi- 
ples did not at once gain maturity, a soil was there prepared alike 
genial to each. Then and there they had their birth ; and under thoao 
influences they received an impulse by which their progress has ever 
since been onward, until transplantation in our own favored soil has 
brought them to a degree. of periection before unknown. 

The Reformation gave a new impulse to sacred literature. The 
study of the Scriptures had been confined to the obscurity of the clois* 
ter. The Bible was not entrusted to the hands of the people, but left 
for the Priests to deal out, in such portions and at such times a^i they 
deemed proper. But the Reformation broke up this monopolizing 
spirit, and extended to all the privilege of reading God's word. A 
change of such infinite irapcnrtance could not fail to produce the happi- 
est results. All were ready to study the sacred pages with an eager- 
ness, that nothing but long denial could have created. 

The eflect on papular literature was no less salutary. Learning 
was no longer confined to the priesthood. At the commencement of 
the Reformation few books were published, but as it advanced they 
were greatly multiplied. And these being many of them the produc- 
tions of Luther and his associates, were admirably adapted to the exist- 
ing state of society. 

Wittemburg, itself a fountain of light and knowledge, was constantly 
sending forth its radiating beams into all parts of the kingdom. Nor 
was this influence confined to Germany alone. The writings of the 
Reformers were soon translated into other languages, and disseminated 
throughout the neighboring nations. By the Reformation the avenues 
of learning were opened to every class; This laid broad and deep the 
foundation for the astonishing developments of subsequent generations* 

But it is in a religious point of view that this subject presents the 
most interesting aspect. Here its effects have been most clearly and 
gloriously seen in its regenerating and purifying influence upon the 
heart. In respect to Germany, it might truly be said : ** Old things 
have passed away, behold all Uiings have become new." 

Nothing but the troth, attended by the divine energies of the spirit. 
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could have ¥nK>ught such speedy and effectual changes as resulted from 
the labors of the celebrated Dr. of Wittemburg. During his incarce- 
ration at Wartburg, the work was continually on the adrance. A spirit 
was abroad that could not rest, till like leaven it had become diffused 
through the land. His enemies rainly snpposed even then, that if they 
could imbrue their hands in his blood, the Reformation would cease. 
They were ill aware of the character of the adversary with which 
they were contending. As well might they attempt to stop the clouds 
of heaven in their course, or the raging winds on which they are borne ; 
as check the progress of truth upon the hearts of men. 

The glorious sun of the Gospel had arisen in Germany, and as it as- 
cended its rays penetrated deeper and extended farther on every side. 
And as Luther saw the work spreading from heart to heart, and from 
village to village, with irresistible energy ; it is not surprising that he 
was led to exclaim : '* We stand upon the threshold of a wonderful 
dispensation." 

The amount of good effected by this Reformation is literally beyond 
human comprehension. When we reflect upon the streams of light 
and benevolence that flowed from Wittemburg into the various king- 
doms of the world — when we consider that Qiese continuing to flow 
until the present time have become mighty rivers watering the whole 
earth ; and that they shsjl yet flow on and increase until the end of 
time, who will presume to limit the amount of happiness that has been 
and will be the result of the " Reformation under Luther!** ^ He who 
weighs the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance," can alone 
compute the vast amount. Never can its value be fully appreciated, till 
the last sinner saved by grace shall have been redeemed from off the 
earth, and the countless host rescued through its influence, collected ia 
one mighty company around the throne of God. 



« THINK OF ME." 

Think of me! When? 

Just at the gentle twilight hour, 
When the dews are (ailing on tree and flower ^ 
When birds to their quiet nests are gone. 
And the summer night comes softly on : 

Think of me then — ^think of me then. 

Think of me! Where? 

In that lone spot where on bended knee. 
Thou breathcst thy prayer to the Deity ; 
That all whom thou hvesi He may defend, — 
Oh ! crave some boon for thy absent friend. 

Thinkofme tber»— thinkof me tbere^ la 
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UNCAa 

To erery true sod of America, her early history is a matter of the 
deepest interest. Every mark of ciYilization around him has a new- 
ness in appearance, so plainly indicative of its recent introduction, thai 
he is led successively to inquire into the condition of the original white 
settlers of his country, the reasons for its rapid improvement, and the 
history of its former inhabitants, so rapidly disappearing before the on- 
ward march of civilization. With the former two we are doubtless as 
familiar as with our own being ; it is to the history of the red man w« 
would devote our present consideration, and our selection has been that 
particular portion which relates to the life and times of Uncas, the 
chief of the Mohegans. 

On the arrival of the first English settlers in Connecticut, two cen- 
turies and a quarter ago, they found this chieftain in a state of open re- 
bellion with the tyrant Sassacus, sachem of the Pequods. His lands 
ranged from the sea-shore of Connecticut along the banks of the Pe- 
quod river, now the Thames. Success attended the revolt of him who 
was destined to act so conspicuously in the annals of our early history ; 
and he soon formed, by his superior bravery and address, an indepen- 
dent sachemdom, ever after distinguished by the title Mohegan. With- 
drawing himself and his followers from the lands of Sassacus, he 
settled upon the beautiful banks of the river, hoping there to wear un- 
molested the proper insignia of his royalty. Through motives of af- 
fection rather than interest, he established an alliance with the English 
on their first entrance into -the country, to which reference is made to 
this day, with feelings of gratitude and kindness. Their lot, cast in 
the defenseless wilds of an American forest, surrounded by enemies as 
rapacious as the wild beasts they hunted down, Uncas bared his breast 
in the defense of their cause, nor ceased to labor, with Indian assidui- 
ty, till civilization had planted itself on an unshaken foundation. Such 
an instance of friendship is rare and unexampled. The ambition that 
might successfully have claimed every foot of the eastern forest, and 
the most beautiful hills and plains the " sun visits in his course," seemed 
providentially adapted to the succor of our ancestors. His pride was 
in deserving the title, " friend of the white man," — ^the extent of his 
bravery lay in affording their helplessness a strong defense. This at 
least qualifies him for a place in our memory. It was only through his 
timely intervention, the whole English colony were at one time preserv- 
ed from total extirpation. The elements had long threatened them, an 
unexpected crisis was fast approaching, and another blow would have 
swept them all into a conflict with destruction itself. But the prudent 
sagacity of Uncas, equalled only by his un3rielding courage, exhibited 
itself in a wonderful manner. With a sniall body of settlers, and a 
mere handful of warriors, he completed so sudden a march that the 
darkness of another night threw back the lurid gleams of burning wig- 
wams on streams of the enemy's blood. Nor was presence of mind 
vou z. 86 
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in the least degree wautiug to complete the noble proportions of his 
Indian character. The wiles of no mortal enemy could ba/He his keen 
penetration, the peculiarity of no circumstance could unman him of his 
courageous endurance. 

We may search the history of every Indian tribe, with which our 
people have had the least connection, and we can find no parallel to 
his. Of treachery to his own people none can justly charge him, for 
this we find invariably instigated by the powerful motives of interest or 
fear. But the course he followed was attended by none of these ; with 
a kingly majesty, which he rather regained than usurped, he sheltered 
those from whom he could expect no adequate return ; he labored in t 
field where the harvest to him, at least, would prove but scant. Nor 
did this division of his affection between two objects, in the least di- 
minish it towards either. If he loved and sought for the English, he 
loved not less his own people. And in turn every heart seemed secret- 
ly bound to his, as well from having been engaged in the same dangers 
of a revolt, but lately consummated, as from a pure affection to him in 
whose hands were entrusted their destinies. To picture his love for 
his people, we need but instance a single example. One of his own 
tribe, in whose veins flowed the blood of sachems, in a sudden burst of 
rage, instigated by envy of the Mohegans, was barbarously murdered 
by Sequasson, a petty chieftain settled on the banks of the Connecti- 
cut. For this an immediate reparation must be made. Six of his tribe, 
of ordinary rank, were demanded by Uncas as an equivalent and honor- 
able restitution ; but, by the advice of the English, and the obstinate 
unwillingness on the part of Sequasson, thus bountifully to compensate 
his loss, Uncas moderated his request to a single man. But even in 
this moderation was he refused ; he who would willingly yield in one 
point must yield in all. The refusal of so reasonable and, according 
to the mode of Indian warfare, so necessary a request, furnished a long 
desired occasion for Uncas to prove himself truly worthy of the affec- 
tion, so confidently reposed in him. He challenged Sequasson, and 
they fought ; the contest was almost equal ; in physical strength neither 
had any apparent advantage, but in the strength and ardor of the mo- 
tives that urged each to the combat, the match proved fatally unequal. 
The tomahawk of Uncas drank the heart's blood of Sequasson, and 
his scalp added yet another ornament to his trophies of past Tictories. 

But to whatever extent he was borne by pure love for his tribe, we 
find an instance in the course of his life, that forever acquits him of 
any charge of partiality in administering justice, and gives him (in our 
eyes) a character for true magnanimity. His own son, Mahomet, bad 
been guilty of a crime, that by the laws of all nations can be atoned 
(br only by death. Like the noble Roman, who sheds a lustre over a 
page of his country's history, he led forth his own son to die a death of 
violence : nor was his sense of justice so warped 'by affection for his 
own kin, as to incite him to attempt his ransom, either by force or in- 
trigue. Mahomet was sacrificed, a victim to his unbridled passion and 
hereditary pride, and Uncas mourned that he should so soon be bereft 
of one so promising and brave. But he received consolation from the 
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belief that the great and good Spirit Kitchtan would yet again unite 
them in more glorious hunting fields, where the war-whoop of the ene- 
my never startled the ear, where enjoyment was complete and undis- 
turbed. But ere this time might arrive, the tragedy of the Pequod 
war was to be enacted, in which the part alloted Uncas was peculiar. 

Two centuries ago this Pequod war, so famous in our early history, 
was raging at the height of its violence. The other Indian tribes, 
headed by the Narragansetts, already grown too jealous of the fortunate 
successes of Uncas and the English, for a quiet endurance, were form- 
ing an immense concert for the destruction of both English and Mohe- 
gans. The mantle of Sassacus, the former Narragansett chief, had 
fallen on the proud and ambitious Miantonomoh, who, at their head, 
wanted no strong incentive to urge him to an immediate issue. Against 
Uncas in particular he harbored feelings of the direst revenge, to sat- 
isfy which was the desire now uppermost in his mind. At one time 
he hired one of his warriors to put him to death, but this attempt proved 
futile. Exasperated beyond endurance with witnessing the constantly 
increasing power of Uncas, and the great attention paid him by the 
whites, Miantonomoh resolved himself to accomplish that which he had 
80 long desired. With a powerful army he crossed over from the east 
towards the territory of Uncas, intending to fall upon him suddenly and 
destroy his entire forces. But the vigilance of Uncas could compass 
the wiles of Miantonomoh ; his approaching army was spied about 
three miles' distant ; with a chosen band of warriors, almost entirely 
uninstructed in their movements, and incited only by the unyielding 
bravery of their chieftain, he hastily went out to meet them. The 
morning sun of October gilded the autumnal leaves of the forest, and 
clothed in gorgeous colors those most beautiful retreats of nature, 
through which they silently passed. As they trailed onward, now in 
close array, as they opened on a plain, and now in complete disorder, 
as they again entered the covert of a wood, not a sound was heard, 
save the pressure of the leaf under foot, and the echo of the distant 
waterfall. Still onward they moved, and still nearer were those rival 
sachems approaching their coming fate. Eveiy eye was fixed. Every 
nerve was strung with the continual expectation of instantly meeting 
their foe, while they waited with painful anxiety the least sign from 
their chieftain. But he spake not ; his features were fixed as firmly 
as in death ; his trial was yet to come. As the sun of October came 
streaming through the trees upon his uncovered temples, and showed 
his muscles so firmly set, it shone upon a countenance where courage 
and spirit were stamped indelibly. 

Suddenly they emerged from the wood on an open plain, and with 
their gaze still fixed forward, their eyes were first met by their enemy's 
ranks. They approached, and for awhile stood like the beasts of 
the forest intently eyeing each other ; all was silence^-every warrior 
awaited now only the words of his chief. There stood those " lords 
of the forest," that had so long devised each the other's destruction, 
and longed only for an opportunity to complete it, facing each other, 
their eyes .gUuring with savage ferocity. Deep moved the feelings 
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within ; it was not the overheated excitement of a moment, which 
consideration would gradually abate, but the absorbing current of re- 
vengeful malice and jealousy, widened still more by the passage of 
time. The death of one could alone satisfy the revenge of the other. 

Though Miantonomoh might have been as fully aware of this as 
Uncas, yet none but the open-hearted courage of Uncas could make 
such a declaration, as he afterwards made in the presence of his en- 
emies. The ambition of Miantonomoh was to gain the complete do- 
minion of the Mohegans ; to slay an enemy whom so many feared, 
was the only wish of Uncas. With a spirit of honorable forbearance, 
that would well become the course of civilized warfare, he boldly step- 
ped forward between the armies, and thus addressed his enemy : — 

" You have a number of stout men with you, and so have I with me. 
It is a great pity that such brave warriors should be killed in a private 
quarrel between us only. Come, then, like a man, as you profess to be, 
And let us fight it out. If you kill me, my men shall be yours ; bat if I 
kill you, your men shall be mine.** 

Such an expression of bravery it may well be imagined instantly sent 
a thrill of courageous joy through the hearts of Uncas' men ; should 
the contest in this way be settled, they were willing to abide by its 
results ; but, if they were yet to mingle in battle with their enraged 
foe, they felt willing to wield the deadly tomahawk, till the voice of 
their Uncas should be silenced in death. To this manly proposal of 
his rival, Miantonomoh made instant and rash reply : at the top of his 
voice he answered — " My men came to fight and they shall fight." 
This display of passionate insult was pretext sufiicient for Uncas ; by 
previous concert, he fell prostrate, and while astonishment seized the 
minds of his enemy, his own men, joining in the fierce war-whoop, 
rushed upon them with an ardor that predicted a sure and speedy vic- 
tory. Hand to hand they fought for life ; the fierce grappling of pow- 
erful frames, and glistening of savage eyes, the brandishing of toma- 
hawks, the dying groan, and extended corse a|one marked the action 
and event of that hour of 1)attle. Now, high above all is heard the voice 
of Uncas ; loudly he calls them on to victory, and every call meets a 
response throughout his entire rai^s. The struggle grows fiercer, and 
their shrill whoops bear certain testimony that the fated crisis ha« come. 
With renewed vigor rush on Uncas' men, determined on a speedy victory 
JOT a speedy death. Onsets so numerous and unexpected, the army of 
Miantonomoh was unable long to withstand ; a yell is made for a re- 
treat, and they fly. At such sudden success the warriors of Uncas 
were fired wiUi new and invincible courage ; onward still they mshed 
with impetuous haste, while their enemy were hunted and driven down 
^e rocks and ledges like wild game. Nor was the courage of Uncas 
and his men in battle in the least superior to their ardor in the pursuit 
iof their enemy. They soon overtook them and claimed them as pris- 
oners of war. The flight of Miantonomoli was most eflfectually retard- 
ed by the unwieldly armor a treacherous white had presented him ; 
but though he might so easily have been captured by others, it was a 
true Indian spirit that left the glory of his capture to Uacat. Each 
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one, as he passed him, in the pursuit, seizing him hy the shoulder turn- 
ed him back to the reach of his victor. S<x>n Uncas came up with 
him and laid his hand upon him ; then it was that Miantonomoh knew 
he was in the power of him whom he hated, and from that time wore a 
countenance of sullen gloom, refusing even to speak with his captor. 
Again the shrill whoop echoed along the vale of Shetucket, and, in th« 
realization of one day s glory, they led back their conquered to the 
Mohegan camp. After due consideration on the part of Uncas, he 
guides his prisoner in triumph to the council of the English, determin- 
ed to abide by whatever decree they might make wiUi regard to his 
fate. Though the Narragansetts had made repeated threats if their 
captive chief were not immediately restored, and the English plainly 
foresaw the dangers of another Indian combination in case of a non- 
compliance with their requests ; yet the greater fear of Miantonomoh's 
future depredations, prompted an immediate and peremptory refusal. 
He is remanded to Uncas, with instruction to take his life, but in the 
most merciful manner possible. 

According to the customs of Indian warfare, he is taken back to the 
very spot where he witnessed the disgrace of his capture, unconscious 
entirely of his coming fate. An Indian from behind him raises his 
tomahawk and buries it in his skull. There he fell, ignorant of the 
hand or weapon that slew him. In haste Uncas advances, cleaves 
from his shoulder a slice of flesh and ferociously devours it ; at the 
same time remarking, with the triumph of a savage, " It is the best 
meat I ever tasted — it makes my heart strong." He was buried where 
he fell, and for a period of two centuries nought but a rude heap of 
stones has served to mark the resting place of Miantonomoh. 

Thus died the great enemy of Uncas and terror of whites, and with 
his death must end our enumeration of any events of interest that oc- 
curred during the remainder of Uncas' life. In the enjoyment of peace 
and prosperity he ruled his own people, ever exhibiting the same af- 
fection and undaunted courage for them and their interests. Of his 
last days, history and tradition are almost silent. It is only known that 
he lived to a patriarchal age, happy in hb dominion, and beloved in all 
his relations. The last command he was ever known to make was 
*' concerning his bones." For himself and his royal progeny he select- 
ed a new burying place, far removed from the nation from which ho 
revolted, and but little distant from the grave of his great enemy, 
Miantonomoh. On a rising ground, that overlooks the beautiM 
scenery of the old Pequod river, hidden in the midst of a clump of 
the bending ash trees and elm, sleeps the last of the Mohegan kings. 
The spot is at all times enchanting ; but to one, who visits it at moon- 
light, the scene and the associations are singularly romantic and mel- 
ancholy. The roar of the waterfall, that seems on approaching it like 
the angry yells of the wretches that perished on its rocky bed, is sofl- 
ened by distance, into the soothing melody of a murmur ; the scream 
of the night bird echoes along the glen below, while the pale beams of 
the moon struggle through the interwoven boughs to catch, as it were, 
a glimpse of Us grave, or silver the river's bosom beneath. Here may 
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the white man come and pride himself on standing at the grare of aa 
early and faithful ally ; here the curious antiquarian may find all that 
can satisfy his inquisitiveness, and bind his heart to the spot forever ; 
and here may the patriot see all that remains of an example of aston- 
ishing courage and coolness, of great pride and henoYolence united; 
an example altogether without a parallel in the annals of American 
history. 
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PLEASANT, THOUGH MOURNFUL. 

Thkrb are sweet thoughts that on as mildly beam. 
When solemn stillness reigns within the breast \ 

When Care's wild gusts and Passion's troahled stream. 
Ruled by s6me unseen power, are hushed to rest 

Like erening shadows, silently they fly ; 

Like evening dews, they pierce as silently. 

As some sweet breeze, they fill our eager sails. 
And waft us to the past, that flowery grove ; 

Where, nursed by summers* suns and spring-tide gales. 
Bloom clustering roses, Hope, and Joy, and Love. 

But while we gaze, we see the blasted firuit. 

The drooping blossom, and the withered root 

We weep ! — ^behold ! where fdl our (roshing tears. 
Perennial buds and fadeless blossoms spring. 

The waving amaranth in bloom appears, 
And groves of asphodel their odors fling. 

Celestial music fills the enchanted air. 

And streams of endless life are flowing there. 

Who has not felt this inward, perfect Miss, 

Pure as the holiness to sorrow given, 
When dreaming of the endless happiness 

Of those who, k)st to earth, are won to heaven ? 
How sweet the thoughts 'round buried pleasures shed ! 
How beautiful the memoiy of the dead ! 
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LEGEND OF PILOT MOUNTAIN. 

The sun's last rays were lighting the southwestern slopes of the 
loAy Saluda, kindling to a purple glory the dull, tawny hue of its dis- 
tant and weather-beaten summit, as at the gate of a comfortable looking 
stone house stood a couple, whose introduction to the reader must fcnrm 
the foreground of our story. Within the little wicket stood a being, of 
whom it were hard to say whether she were girl or woman, so easy 
and unaffected in every act, as to convince the spectator whom we 
have brought to spy out the scene, that consciousness, that great fetterer 
of woman's conduct, had not yet wrapped her whole nature in that ob- 
vious but indefinable restraint, which marks maturity of mind and 
heart ; while her calm air of decision, and even of pride, proved at 
once the absence of all girlish timidity, produced by years of peril 
and crisis. Her position and manner sufficiently intimated her charac- 
ter as inmate and mistress of the mansion already mentioned, while the 
dusty dress and worn features of the stalwart youth without the gate, 
showed him a stranger and traveler ; his uncouthness, (if we may ven- 
ture such a word,) joined to a peculiar sharpness of eye and vigilanee 
of demeanor, pointed him out as one of those backwoodsmen, who 
thrive as hunters of man or beast, upon the outskirts of civilization. 

And now, if any of my readers hope to revel in a description of the 
blue eyes and sunny hair of one sex, or ihe fine proportions and raven 
locks of the other, they may count certainly upon disappointment, as an 
Irishman would say — imprimis, because as a literary bachelor, we are 
not expected to be a connoisseur in such matters, however amateur we 
may be — item, because it suits our indolence better, that each one should 
fancy such beauty as best pleaseth his own imagination ; but we must 
pause to notice the cold pride of the lady, and the ruddy indignation of 
the hunter, as she said, 

'* Well, sir, to change the subject, my father has bid me ask you to 
stay as his guest to-night, as you well know there's no house withia 
ten miles of here." 

" Miss Susan Young," replied her visitor, bitteriy, " I did expect to 
stay all night when I come, but I'd sooner try to rest with an Indian 
whoop in my ears, than lay down my head under your roof, af^er the 
scornful words yeVe spoken to-night." 

'* Of course, sir, youll do as you please— I only delivered his mee* 
sage. Good night, sir." The hunter turned without reply and strode 
rapidly towards the woods. He had advanced but a few steps, how- 
ever, when he paused to say, 

" Miss Susan, if ye'd said one kind word to-night, when I said I 
loved ye," (and his voice trembled not a little as he spoke,) " ye might 
have changed my whole natur', an' made a farmer of me ; but yer pride 
has cured me, an' I'm free now to go an' help the Cherokees — but jisi 
remember, if I die a fightin', I died when ye might ha' saved me ;" 
and before she had thmight how to reply, he had disappeared in the 
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darkling forest, while the evening star dropped its first ray throogh the 
whispering air. 

Slowly and sadly she sought the hall, where her father's family wu 
gathered around a roaring fire, evidently awaiting her return to enjoj 
Sieir evening meal ; of all ages, sexes, and sizes, like frontier familiei 
generally, a clamor arose on her entrance, that would have astounded 
any sober parent in the land of steady habits ; hot alas ! the circle wu 
not complete ; a visitor would have looked in vain for that crown of 
household happiness, a mother's face. 

" I say, Sue," shouted a merry boy, ensconced in the ample chimoey 
corner, and busied iu roasting sweet potatoes, <' did George ofier to 
* swop* with you, and give himself and his rifle for you and your cow ?" 

'' Why didn't Mr. Edmonds stay all night, Susan ?" asked her father, 
more gravely, though the anxious inquisitiveness of his eye showed 
that some other subject was nearer to his heart than even the slight pot 
upon his hospitality. 

*' Do, sister Susan, give me my bread-n-milk, I want to go to bed;" 
whimpered a little rosy-cheeked child, exhausted by his sport thiou^ 
the day. 

Susan cast a half angry glance at the first, and hastened to supj^ 
the wants of the last, while she answered her father's question, as the 
least difiicnlt of the two. 

« He is hurrying on to join the Cherokees, and help drive back the 
Catawbas, sir, and couldn't very well stay ;" but even while she spoke 
the deepening color on her cheek answered his silent questioning more 
satisfactorily than her words. 

'* Then I hope brother Ned will give him a thrashing when the fight 
begins, to pay Sue for looking so cross at me," broke in ** hasty Jack,** 
as his rashness had long named him. 

" Silence, sir, this matter's serious enough without your meddling," 
retorted his father, <* though his impudence deserves some reward. 
I could have pardoned his poverty, if it were not darkened by vice ; 
but as it is, he must never cross my threshold otherwise than as a guest, 
and I am glad to see that your sister agrees with me." 

Susan's heart assented, it is true, but her delicacy was wounded by 
this conversation, and she hastened from the room to hide her confu- 
sion. 

Amid the network of mountains which occupies the comer of the 
four southeastern states, Georgia, Tennessee, North and Scrath Caro- 
lina, tossed into such inextricable, labyrinth-like confusion, that egreM, 
ingress, and pregresa seem alike impossible to all but the Indian or the 
equally skillful borderer ; amid this siforesaid mountain puzzle, oonrteeos 
reader, lies a peak which it would be difficult to " locate" without a 
map, so as to put your finger on it ; but which, nevertheless, stands 
there, or rather did stand £ere, not many years ago^ to our certain 
knowledge. Pilot Mountain (for such is its designation) has acquired 
its title from its great height, and more especially from its remarkable 
appearance. Exactly upon the apex of its towering cone» eOiada a 
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pyramidial rock, rising handreda of feet in the air ; appearing, at a dis- 
tance, so symmetrical and smooth as to forbid all hope of reaching its 
summit ; while a nearer view showed a narrow ledge clambering grad- 
ually upwards, till it was lost to the eye in bewildering loftiness. This 
projecting ledge, as my tale will abundantly prove, reaches in fact the 
Tery top of the mighty pyramid ; but so precarious is the foothold it 
affords, that at this day none but the most hair-brained and hot-blooded, 
even of the venturous hunters, will attempt to mount its giddy windings, 
for there is no turning place for ordinary skill, till the very summit be 
gained ; one or two spots there are, where muscles of brass and nerves 
of steel might make good their return, but even the hardiest courage 
would prefer to complete the ascent rather than to retrace its steps. 
This natural tower, situated as it is on the highest table land in the At- 
lantic States, four thousand feet above the sea, can be easily seen from 
each of the four States already named, and serves as a landmark 
through the craggy wildernesses of their adjacent comers, whence its 
soubriquet of Pilot Mountain. 

But besides the wild grandeur already remarked. Nature has cut off 
all connection with the surrounding country, except by a narrow gorge 
running up from the northeast, and terminating at the base of the moun- 
tain, so deep that any hunter will tell you, even now, that the sun shines 
there only Ave hours in the day in midsummer ; its stony surface al- 
most covered by a stream that dashes furiously downwards — a veritable 
mountain torrent, and one of the head waters of the French Broad 
River. 

Sixty years ago, a circle of a hundred miles' radius, with Pilot Moun- 
tain as a centre, would not have included a single highway, or even a 
by-road for vehicles of any kind ; no paths penetrated the silent wild, 
but the track by which the thirsty bear or panther passed from his lait 
to a favorite stream, and returned to his hiding-place again ; for even 
the Indian cared not to dwell where he could hurdly find smooth ground 
sufficient to support his wigwam. But on the day on which we write, 
about a month from the incidents first related on our rambling page, a 
party of Indians might be seen glancing like deer through the forest, 
towards the yawning ravine already named ; wounded and worn out 
as they were, their shrill whoop and furious gestures denoted their de- 
termination to gain the defile, and maintain it against their victorious 
enemy, who was rapidly appearing over the ridge the former had just 
passed. Far in advance of the other fugitives, and straining upwards to- 
ward a laurel thicket, which, once gained, would afford an exceDent 
shelter and free scope for his rifle, was the gigantic borderer already 
introduced. Onward he writhed rather than ran, among the rocks ; 
bullet after bullet from the rapidly approaching foe flattening against 
tree and stone around him ; still he flew recklessly on, and had idmoit 
gained the protecting thicket, when a yell of disappointment announced 
that the Catawbas had outstripped the flying Cherokees. He paused 
•ad looked up ; the si^ht might well have quelled his courage ; toma- 
hawk and rifle gleamed everywhere above and behind hira ; the entire 
VOL. z. 37 
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hill side was reddened by the scattered Indians, both friend uid ibe, 
leaping in rapid pursuit and flight. 

'* To the peak ! to the peak !** shouted Edmonds, in the Cherokee 
tongue, and drawing a heavy breath, as if to brace himself for the tre- 
mendous task, he slung his rifle orer his shoulder and bounded forwaid 
with the speed of wind, followed by his allies, while the Cat^bas, 
baffled by this new movement, ignorant of the ground,* and poorly m- 
derstanding the language in which the suggestion had been made, halted 
a moment to deliberate. No sooner had the leaders assembled, how- 
ever, than a white man, violating the usual decorum of Indian cooncils, 
cried aloud, '* On with ye at wonst ! they can*t get out here, an' well 
soon kill the varmints or starve 'em !" 

It might have appeared rather amusing to a spectator to hear such a 
threat from the meagre and almost insignificant figure that had nttered 
it ; but a second glance would have shown him to be one of those 
bundles of bone, and muscle almost as rigid, that the toils and perils of 
mountain life sometimes " stunt^ while they strengthen ; to such a form, 
add a keen gray eye, and a ferocious gash over the brow, and you have 
the likeness of Tom Madies, or '* Short Tom," as he was oftener call- 
ed, whose descendants, to this day, dwell among the same dififs, and 
lead the same savage life, as their great ancestor. This advice was 
eagerly seconded by the only other white of any note in the band, 
whose neat dress and elegant rifle marked him as something mors 
than a mere " squatter," and who was, in deed, no other than the 
Edward Young mentioned casually in our first scene, and who burned 
to avenge the supposed insult conveyed in the proposal of George Ed- 
monds, the notoriously worthless boiderer, to his sister, the belle of the 
Carolina frontier. With silent assent the Indians glided away in the 
pursuit, and ere many moments had elapeed the dark gorge was deeeiW 
ed, while high up the mountain the last straggUng beams of an antmna 
sun j^ced from tomahawk and rifle, and then ceased to shine over the 
dark&ng forest, though they elistened a moment longer in puple and 
gold on the towering peak and its mighty brethren. 

In the dim twilight that succeeded, one might have seen the handfid 
of Cherokees that had survived, gathered in exhaustion at the base of 
the pyramid, around Edmonds, who leaned gloomily upon hia rifle, and 
listened to die growing noise of the pursuit ; for though Uie Indians 
themselves were as silent as spectres, they seldom found means to 
teach their white allies the same valuable lesson. He had not listened 
long, however, before he raised his head, and with flashing eyes sad 
glowinff cheeks, as one who makes atonement for wrong, said hastily to 
his dusky companions, in their native tongue, 

'* I say, brotners, I've been oartly to blame, for getting yon into this 
scrq>e, especially as there ain^t any good way oi gettins onl ; bnl Pre 
been so mad about that girl's scorning me so, that I ain t had my wits 

• It will be nmambared that the CaUwbM tie entirely a Soeth Caralina tribe, sai 
nmr hiTiitinf ttin mnm nrnthftn trTritnriri nf thrir rhnmlrnn rif els end iMisftsfj 
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mbout me. Howerer, my head's clear now, and as I ainH in the notion 
of starring np there, (pointing to the diiay cliff orer their heads,) 
like a fox in a trap, let's stay here and try the old scamps again. You 
conldnH find a better place, it yon tried — walls all round, except this lit- 
tle gap here, and we can take it turn about to keep that, and then if the 
red rascals should drire us further, I'll engage to keep 'em back, till you 
get round the comer of that ledge." 

Inspirited by his bold language, the Cherokees prepared to meet their 
fees, who must come direcUy upwards, trusting to the uncertain light 
to baffle the aim of the besieged, or clamber up the craggy mound, by 
the side of their foes, then sheltered by the same walls uat protected. 
Apparently adopting the former plan, a pert of their body maintained a 
eharp fire in front, while a chosen band, led by the fearless Mathes, stole 
round to the more dangerous but effectire e34)edient. 

The sharp shooting had lasted but a few moments, when the fore- 
most of the Cherokee guard fell by a tremendons blow from the toma* 
hawk ; but almost at the same instant Edmonds, with the butt^nd of his 
rifle, struck down the successful savage. Undaunted by this ill omen, 
the besiegers pressed their advantage to the utmost : and then ensued 
that most horrible of all massacres, a night conflict between Indians 
hand to hand. Nought was heard through the threatening ^oom but 
the sharp clang of the blood-thirsty hatchet, buried in the brain — the 
dying yell of Ske crushed and mangled, or an occasional execration 
firom Edmonds, as some herculean effort failed to destroy his foe ; 
imtil at last, with a migh^ blow of his shortened weapon he struck 
Mathes, stunned but not killed through the opening down the mountain, 
followed by the few surviving assailants, who raued a yell of disap- 

Kintment, that fully announced their failure to their anxious comrades 
low. 

A whisper from the giant borderer now urged the despairing and 
panic-struck savages up the rock by its steep and slippery ledge : it 
was their only chance for life, and few were there in that band, who 
would not have preferred its diizzv, treacherous risk, to a second battle 
in the den they were leaving, ne himself paused sullenly till he heard 
the footsteps of the second assailing party close at hand. Then, stoop- 
ing to the earth, he raised from its bed a fragment of the rock— one 
powerful heave, and it stood trembling on the very verge of the dark 
declivity--and the next instant, it flew like an angry thunderbolt on its 
deadly errand : the terrified Catawbas, not knowing where to expect the 
Uow, stood shivering with fear till, with a fell bound, it split their ranks 
msunder, and left their chosen braves lifeless and shapeless, half buried 
in the soil. A whistle from above now warned him that all his com- 
rades had passed the first comer of the p3nramid, and were out of rifle 
■hot : his time had now come, and he passed upwards as recklessly as 
he had fought the livelong night. But Mathes, who by a singular 
chance had escaped ail previous dangers, hastened to the ledge to take 
his huge foe at a disadvantage— he came an instant too late. A des- 
perate scramble placed Edmonds also bejrond the turning point, and 
then, with a grim and savage satisfaction, he clutched hu rifle and 
awaited his infatuated enemy, who contimied to vppn&dL 
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Anxiouslj did he count the footsteps that were placing his last per- 
sonal foe securely within his reach, (for an old deed of fraud and Tio- 
lence had taught both parties hate,) then raising resolutely his trusty 
rifle, he struck loose the hold of Mathes on the rock, and with a sin^e 
scream the unhappy wretch breathed his last gasp on the pointed and 
unyielding stones, full fifty feet below. 

" Edward Young !" shouted the murderer, with a mocking laugh, 
<• youVe lost your game ! you came here to do deadly work, and by Sie 
powers, you've done it, but not as vou wanted ; you came to help slay 
the weak and punish the poor, and youVe seen your chosen ihaiids 
fall as thick as rye in harvest; and now go home to your sistor (and hs 
spoke with intense bitterness) and tell her George £dmonds spared 
your life to let her know what her pride has done ; tell her I kau her 
now and her whole race ; (ay, cock your rifle, and fire it if you will, 
you can*t hurt the old cliff or me either ;) she has made me woat I am, 
aud V\i haunt her, if spirit ever haunted man." 

More than one of the white men below sought to terminate this ti- 
rade with their rifles, but secure in lus position he finished it, regardlesi 
of them, and then followed his red comrades to their last retreat. On- 
ward slowly and silently they clambered, save when one, more timorous 
or less cautious than the rest, lost his hold and was heard tumbling 
down the precipice, and reboundingfrom whatever projections he struck 
with horrible and fatal violence. Daylight was touching, with solemn 
gray, the numerous peaks around, when the little remnant of that fated 
band gathered on the summit of Pilot Rock ; and as the. rays of moming 
lighted up in quick succession the valleys and hills, and they behelS 
their foes kindling fires and building tents just out of the reach of lifls 
shot, despair filled their hearts, and they raved madly at Edmonds for 
conducting them to such sure destruction, forgetting that if he had been 
traitorous, he would scarcely have caught himself in his own trap. 
At last one, the most savage of the band, sprung fiercely towards him, 
determined at least to be revenged ; the floodgates of Indian wrath once 
opened, one after another brandished his tomahawk or knife till the 
whole party, except a few of the noblest, were gathered scowlingly 
around him, their steel blades glistening in the light, and the ailence of 
moming first broken by the warwhoop and the clash of weapons. Hii 
friends fell by his side, and despite his mad eflforts, his foes were ch>- 
sing on him, when the thought of the torments their revenge would 
dictate, goaded him to a last struggle ; the tali chief in his front, fell 
before his shortened rifle, and plunging through the gap his fall had 
made, he leaped wildly into the air and was dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. 

The rest of the sad story is soon told ; those who survived that fear- 
ful moming, cooped up on a few feet of bare rock, and thinned by 
murderous strifes daily, either died by the hands of their former friends 
or starved on the chilly summit ; while the Catawbas, having avenged 
the injuries of fc^mer years, and broken the strength of their dangerous 
enemy, returned to their home in triumph, bearing with them their tro- 
phies, and the account here given ; and to this day, he must needs be sa 
iron-hearted hunter who would *' camp out" for a night on Pilot Moun- 
tain. Quivis. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

Tiiouou this department of the Magazme it uraany diroeiiaed with in the cloainff 
iramber, there are aome few thmga that tnutt be laid, and they will oome in anderthS 
Ibrm better than in any other way. And firrt, in repud to the engravinsa. You haTe 
doubtlen diKovered before this, kmd reader, that we present you in this Na with an 
extra entertainment in the line of pictures ; and perhaps yon hare already qneried* 
whether this redundancy is to make up a correqwnding deficiency in the *' mattei" 
department, or whether it really is our design to give you a kind of holiday feast at 
oar departure, that ** when we are removed from our stewardship, ye may recehre 
ya into ymur hoosee.*' Ton may regard us as having, to some extent, both objects in 
▼lew. The portrait of Jndge Daggett, we had already secured on our own private 
responsibility, and to gratify our own identical self, when some kind friends ganeroudy 
offered to pay the expenses necessary to insert a second engraving, and they very 
wisely selcNeted the picture which occimies the place of a frontupiece in our Magazine. 
The im pr esrions are from a fine steel plate, just eiyraved, and we can assure our 
friends that the picture looks like the bmldings, for it hss been our fortune to see them 
with our own eyes. Furthermore, the donors of the same assert, that they give it to 
adorn this Na out of regard to our own personal cleverness and good wiH We ac- 
knowledge that we feel a little honest pride fan bemg thus flattered ; and wo beg leavo 
to make to said donon a very low bow, and to say in plain Yankee style, " ikamkee.*' 



Oh ! the hoiron of sjckneas 'm college ! Reader ! have you ever tried it 7 If not* 
you are deficient in one item of college experience, which you never can gain after 
leaving this favored spot How, on a sudden, every avenue leading either to the phys- 
ical or finan cial revenues is closed iq>, and those leading from the same as sndldenly 
thrown wide open ! Than if yon chance to have that modem leprosy— the scariot 
fever — how every man, as he paases that way, will stand af^ off and cry ** andean ! 
andean !" tiU hii very sboutiiigB have made his throat sore ; then mistaking this arti- 
ficial soreness for symptoms of the dreaded disease, to see him rush home, at the 
top of his JJpoed, and lay a tax upon every cupboard, medicbe-chest, and herb closet 
his house afnrds, is enough to make a nek man laugh, or a lame man danoe. 

Next to sickness for givbig one the ** bhies," is the spending of a vacation in collegt. 
Those walki that had so long and so constantly been crowded with passers here and 
there, are all on a sudden deserted. The old doors, that had stood open night and day, 
for months, and given free passage to all the keenest winds and fiercest snows of win- 
ter, through which crowds had chuly passed and re-passed, thick as honey bees labor- 
ing m the summer's sun, are mystenously dosed. The last window blind is shut 
attl fastened so tight that the very bed \»m (poor creatures, we pity them in these 
fiwty days of fasting, and we pity the poor Freanmen more when the days of recom- 
pense return,) as they wander in melancholy mood from room to room, must sometimes 
eome to the sage conclusion, that the light of the sun is blotted out, (we take it for 
granted, tnm weir long residence in college, that they are adepts in Astronomy,) or 
that some huge body has taken its station between us and it, thereby causing a per* 
petnal edipse. 

U has been hinted to us that certain students annoy subscriben by borrowing thafr 
Magazines. In some of our solitary hours, we have labored long end hard to tiy to 
picture to ouTMlves the dimenrions of that student's soul, who can screw himself (ww» 
to the littleness of reading a borrowed Magaxme. But all our efibrts thus far have been 
frnitleak We fiMi perfectly safe in saying that Newton, with all his mathematict, 
coidd never measure such a soul ; that afl the genhises of invention combined, couUI 
not contrive a microacope that would discover it to mortals. 

We have been fkvored with a letter of rare character, tnm some friend, and we wOl 
give it below for the uistruction of the public generally. As to correspondents farther 
than this, we are incUned to think they must have all gone to Texas, or some other 
favored retreat At least, we have been unable to scare up any hi these diggfais. Eveft 
our ** bvolher ehips^ have deserted m and fled. 
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Mehrb. Editors — ^Knowing you one and all to be men of science and hntnti tkt 
myiteriouf works of Nature, and having been myself honored at on« time with • 
Freshman's seat in that wonderful big college of youn, I take this opportunity of ad- 
dressmg you, and through you the world at large, at least so much of it as leosirestki 
rich bleawigs which your Magazine affixds. 

It so happened the other day, whOe puffing a rich Havana, and nrasing on ths vi- 
cisHtude of human life in the attic story of the Aleghanian Hotel, in the fli 
vQlage of Yankelania, that I received a beautiful folded note, directed to me, 
Owkjuill, 'Eaq.t &nd ngned by the President and Faculty of Inglemos CoUege, ini 
attendance at the annual examination of the Senior Class. A«v»ip*li|y ti^ medri 
honor conferred upon me, I proceeded immediately to the afbnaaid inefittman» aad vii 
forthwith oriierBd into the presence of its illustrious dignitaries, nnnshUnf at aaslMi 
ProfesBon and three TutoiB. The quick-timed strokes of their apokfy nr a bill was 
hastenmg the steps of many a Freshman, tremfaUng in the agony of siunsMt lest tktf 
aboold be 9iupemaed, while Sophomores and Junioia, having been throng the nuDt dr 
dared they were not afraid, and Seniovi, with dignified air, pronoonced il sham. 

Condneted to the oratorical chamber, of seven iiy nine dimenaons, I seated iiijirff 
hi the oommittee-box and was handed a catak)gue by the learned profesw la a liv 
moments this distinguished personage drew from his pocket a variegated anoff-boa sad 
emptied the contents upon the desk before him, which I found, on dose JniywHifla, ti 
be nothing less than nne little tickets, beautifriUy msoribed with the names of tfai 
graduating dasa Selecting one from the number the exammation oommeaeed 

Pnf. Wit e n mm " Timothy Sj^utwit ! yon wiU please answer the qnestioas pir 
pounded, with deamess and precision. What is Political Chemistiy 7^ 

Tml — " It is that sdence, sir, which treati of the combination and deoonqMsiiiM 
of political bodies ; and as chenusts are chiefly confined in their operations to heat sad 
mixture, this sdence is frequently termed the science of heat and mixtnte." 

JPref. — ** Very well, sir. How are political bodies divided 7" 

3VsL — ** They are divided, sir, into two great rlnasns hnpmidenhle andpondciabb. 
The former indudes smoke, heat, rem, and a small touch of electricity ; the lattsr si 
other varieties of matter. Besides Uiese, there are numerous other wbiMnJinati^, dsaai, 
which though not as extensive, produce, under certain comboiatioiis, eztraonilinaiy re- 
sults. Two, for example, are renuukable good supporters of combustion if not them- 
aelves combustible, possessing in common with others, an explosive property to a higfa 
degree. Political bodies are farther divided into simple and compound. It hw been of 
late a matter of dispute among the learned faculty whether there are at present exit- 
ing any sbnple pciitical bodies, for while it ii agreed that all are simple in a certaia 
sense, none can be found whose particles are all of the same kind." 

Prof, — " That is sufficient You are entitled to a four and may retire. Peter Brows, 
can you give me the definition of Analysis and Synthesis, as employed by politicBl 
chemistsr 

Ptter — ^ Analysis Is the method used to separate the parts of a compound body. 
Experimenfti of this Und are by no means unfrequent Kow democracy, which ia a 
state of purity ii an elementary political body, capable of enduring the nooat pu we ri M 
heat that man can apply, and which presents in the crudble but little droas after it bis 
passed the fiery ordeal, is found of late to have a small portion of foreign matter ia ii 
combination, and hence we see that even in the goodly city of Noviportus, not frr sC 
Old Hunkerism and Young Democracy has been the result of political analym His 
compound blowpipe was here brought into action at the great laboratoiy in WMfaingloBv 
and so great was the heat generated in the process, that the fingers of the chief opeialar 
and his assistanti were considerably burnt, singeing even the whisken of one of the 
b3rstanden. It is thought, however, that by means of the conceding pnm^ the bo&s 
which are now in a gaseous state may be so far condensed as to united Krai^ pras- 
aure will sometimes force a union in bodies of little affinity. In analyzing many of the 
political compound bodies of the present day, we find the ingredients to be exHemely 
numerous and divenified. It is, in fact, difficult to find any which have not a large 
proportion of brass in their composition, rendering them far more tenacious and better 
cottidiictors of cakvic. Ductility is likewise an extensive property of theee bodei^ so 
much so indeed that the drawing of political pipe as a communication between neigh- 
boring states, has become quite an employment of late. Gold, too, has been found Id 
increase the vdume of political bodies by its strong power of attracting ftce^ matter; 
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•nd 80 far even has human cupidity been excited, that rags are extensively employed 
as ft mibititute by the adjmict professors of this noble science. Gold indeed entered 
Ibr a time as one of the prime elements m the combination of a certain political body, 
and in numerous experiments, at the political furnace, shining mint drops, of a yellow 
hue, were discovered hangin? to the retort. Rags, moreover, though strictly vegetable 
m theur origin, are chang^ m their properties by a pecuiiariy intricate process of po- 
Utieal refinement, sendi^ forth bright scintilations, which are collected in a clay re- 
ceiver Ibr ftiture use." 

Profs — ** That will answer, Mr. Brown. You should have mentioned, however, 
the difficulty experienced in confining the last mentioned bodies, and how easily they 
are ab0orl>ed by surrounding objects. Mr. Fitzmade, will you give us some idea of 
Politioal Synthesis r 

Mr, FiUt* — *' The methods used by political chemists to oombine the mgredients and 
finm a compound is various, and highly instructive. By Synthesis we unite Federal- 
Inn, Antimasonry, Conservatism, a little Clay, &c. to form Whiggery ; we unite Dem- 
agogueism, Bigotry, &«. to form Native Americanism, and so on through the list ; by 
Aniuysis we expose the compounds either to violent heat, the appointing battery, or the 
action of various acids, and while some portions go off in steam, frequently with ex- 
plosion, otherB are left in mechanical union." 

Prof — ^** Very good, Mr. Fitzmade, that is sufficient Mr. Fizzle, can you tell vm 
the specific gravity of different political bodies 7** 

Piz4 — " 0on*t know that I can, sir. There's a remarkable difference of opinion on 
that point Some of 'em pretend to a monstrous deal of gravity, sir ; but Fve hap- 
pened to see 'em in their little rooms, sur, their private apartments. Some are weighty 
enough, I suppose, but I hain't the proper scales, nr, anid it would be necessary to taka 
into consideration the drams and scruples, sir. I would like to be exciaed, sir, from 
farther examination in this matter." 

Prof, — " You have recited very poorly, sir, and I am sorry to be under the painful 
necenity of having you call at my room this aftemoon. Mr. Flunk, will yon proceed 
with the subject on which Mr. Fizzle failed ?" 

nmk — ** Don't undentand the question, sir." 

Prof^*' What is Political Spedfic Gravity ?" 

Plunk-^*' That is not in my book, sir." 

Prof — ** I think it must be, sir ; but can you tell us anything of the subject, at all 7" 

Flunk-^** Don't know, sir." 

Here the dinner-bell interrupted the exercises, and the remainder was postponed uutil 
half past three P. M. Your old schoolmate, Solomon Owlciuill. 



UTERARY NOTICES. 

We have received the Wiluams' Monthly Misobllant for March and April. Their 
character, as a whole, we think superior to any numberB we have had the pleasure of 
mrmmwnming boforo. Wo wore particulariy interested in the productions of " Scto." Wa 
also think *' Bob Easy" could not well be npeaed from his department We regard the 
piece entitled " A Chapter in Life," as excellent of the kino. 

Tlie LowBLL Offering for April is also before us. Coming from the source it does, 
bow could it be otherwise than interesting 7 We can trace on its pases the same mer» 
rj, playful, bewitching features, that we have so often gazed at and admired in the 
fenuUe countenance. We only add, go on and prosper. 

We know not as the Albany Rose has blossoined during the XnUt month. If not, we 
presume it is owing to the cold q>ring. We troit the young ladies will never waSn il 
to droop for want of proper attention. 

It is hoped that the protracted indispositi<Mi of the Editor, through the whole labor of 
prepariiig thk Na for press, wiU be sufficient apology for any &ficiencies that may 
characterize it, either in regard to matter or manner. It will be seen, by the siffna- 
tnrea, that we have a choice little gem from a female hand. We hopeonr fair readers, 
if any we have, will take the hint and profit by this example. 

Errmtm.'^T, 970, line 18, for Teats, read YMr«. P. S73, tine 16, for admon it i e tie. 



EDITORS' FAREWELL. 



^ N.-"^^/*,^-^^ v*--^v.■^-^•"V^..•*'^i^^^^.^-^^.-*^^^^^^ 



With feelings not unlike those that exist in the breast of i 
parent, when about to yield a beloved child to tlie care and pio* 
taction of another, do we come to this last task of our editoriil 
labors ; rejoicing that we are henceforth to be relieved from thl 
anxiety and toil consequent upon past duties, yet induing in t 
momentary sadness at seeing thus unceremoniously sunderadf 
the ties that unite us to our fondly cherished Maga. For who 
but an Editor knows an Editor's attachment to the object otf 
which, for a year, he has bestowed his thoughts by day and Ihi 
dreams by night, and care for whose prosperity has too ofla 
robbed him alike of the hours of recreation and of rest? 

We would say to our successors, you assume no trifling tail 
in taking charge of the Magazine. But you start from ii^ 
vantage ground, to which years of toil have raised it Lei if 
henceforth be worthy of its past history, and that of the Institu- 
tion it represents. Strive to make it a casket in which eveiy 
student will carry away the choicest jewels of his college ex- 
istence. And if there be one sunny spot in all your future livs% • 
it will be when you have leisure to take up its carefully treasured 



volumes, and through them commune with spirits of the past 
and companions of early days. 

To our Classmates, for their kind sympathies and generous si^ 
port, we tender our hearty thanks. Wishing them and all onr 
readers success in life, and heaven's choicest blessing to rest upon 
them, we would say» in the sincerity of our hearts, faee te wuk 

Wm. BlllNET, "^ 

Guy B. Day, „ _ . 

Jno. W. Harding, }^,^ ciSw 1845. 
Geo. C. Hill, \"^^^^ ^^ 

Tho. Kennedy, 

Yale Collegk, April 32d, 1845. 
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TO OUR READERS. 



With no fear, yet without boldness* we would greet you. 
Confident that you will freely extend to us all the indulgence 
you have shown our predecessors, we have no reason to feel 
abashed, as we enter your presence. Setting aside, therefore, 
the formalities of an introduction, we simply say — a moment ago 
we were strangers to you ; such are we no longer. Your in- 
terests and ours, henceforth for a season, will be, in part, the 
same. So have the Fates decreed. Let us, then, be friends. 

The Yale Litkrakt will soon have completed its tenth 
year. When first it started into existence, its limbs were feeble. 
It was content to balance itself as well as it could, on the nar- 
row and slippery foothold of what was then — the Present 
Now, whether its intellect has become more fully developed or 
not, its frame, at least, has grown strong. Age has added to 
itv perhaps, wisdom, but, at all events, firmness of muscle ; 
while its ground has widened into a larger circle, including with 
the Present somewhat of the Past, and somewhat of the Future. 
How large that Future shall prove to be, will depend partly upon 
you; partly upon us. 

Having denied fear, we would fain call by the milder name of 
modesty, certain misgivings which we cannot but acknowledge 
that we feel. These arise from a sentiment of profound respect 
towards you, mingled with the consciousness of our own wants 
both of talent and experience. The task which we have as- 
sumed is difficult; more so, probably than you imagine, certainly 
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more arduous than most people suppose. We must, therefore, 
propitiate your favor as far as we can do it without sacrificiDg 
propriety. 

We will begin by making two promises. More might be 
given, for promising is easy. But two will answer our purpose. 
First — we shall not always and in every respect please yoa 
Next — we will please you whenever we can, and as well as we 
can. These pledges are all that you will expect or demand. 
They are all that wc can give or fulfill. By these we shall stand 
or fall. Be generous — and we will cheerfully " bide the issoe.*^ 

Classmates I we appreciate the distinction you have conferred 
upon us. But, while we express our gratitude and acknowledge 
our duty toward you, we must ask you to lay us under one 
more obligation, by heartily helping us to sustain — your own 
honor. 

We remain. Readers and 

Classmates, respectfully, 

YOUR EDITORS. 



\ 
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LEGAL PRACTICE. 
** Is it lawftil for yoa to scourge a man that is a Roman and uncondemned V* 

A LATE essayist, of considerable repute, has attempted to prove 
that " there is in the ordinary character of legal practice, much that is 
not reconcilable with rectitude." If by this language the writer 
merely meant to say that unprincipled men are to be found in the 
ranks of the legal profession, men who scruple not to sacrifice all other 
considerations for the sake of gain, and who take advantage of the many 
opportunities which their position affords them, for extortion and 
cruelty — if this were the sum and substance of the charge; ve 
should no more think of denying its truth than of ascribing an unusual 
degree of profundity to its author. For the same thing may be truly 
said of every profession. The knaveries of Trade, for instance, are 
proverbial. All along the range of mercantile transactions, from the 

Ectty dealings of the huckster's table to the grand operations of the 
roker's board, secret fraud and open robbery are things of not unfre- 
quent occurrence. The quack carries his gold-headed cane, while 
too often the hypocrite and the libertine, clad in sacerdotal robes, preach 
the pure doctrines of our religion, and minister at the altar in God's 
holy temple. 

But the proposition laid down by the author to whom we have 
alluded, and sustained by him with much plausibility, really means, 
as it afterwards appears, that a lawyer^ engaged in the regular 
practice of his calling, does necessarily and hahituaUy disregard the 
precepts of morality ; that, by undertaking to defend the cause of his 
client, without regard to its justice or injustice, he prostitutes his 
learning and talents to the perversion of law and the injury of society. 
Broad and sweeping as this assertion is, it does not lack supporters.' 
The same thing was recently maintained, with great bitterness, by a 
writer in the Democratic Review, who, not content with argument, 
thought proper to denounce those who differ from him in opinion, as 
either corrupt at heart or weak in understanding. Public opinion, 
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also, to a certain extent, regards the lawyer with a suspicious eje, 
while with singular inconsistency, it entrusts to his care some of the 
most important of the public interests. 

It is not strange that thoughtless, or prejudiced, or morbidly consciei- 
tious persons, should err in judgment on this subject. When an atrocioiii 
deed has been committed, and the voice of a whole community is calliig 
for retribution on the head of the offender ; when suspicion has marked 
out its victim, and arraigned him before the tribunal of justice; when 
proof linked to proof seems to have fastened around him a chain of 
iron ; when every mind is satisfied of his guilt, and every heart eager 
for his condemnation ; when, under these circumstances, an advocate 
stands up in defense of the accused, and coolly proceeds to show thai 
on account of some legal technicality, his client cannot be rightfully 
convicted ; when crime is thus suffered to escape all punishment from the 
hands of man, and stalks boldly forth, freed from its fetters, it is p«- 
fectly natural that many should feel grieved and indignant at so 
unfortunate a result ; and no less natural that superficial reasoners, or 
even sensible persons in the heat of excitement, should yent their re- 
proaches on the man who, as it appears to them, has wilfully and 
wickedly " made the worse appear the better cause." 

In most cases false conclusions on this subject may be traced to i 
single radical error, — that of reasoning as if the divine and human sys- 
tems of governments were one and the same, by using in the same 
sense terms applicable (but only in different senses) to both. Thus it 
may be said, that the law of the land has been established for the 
administration of impartial justice, or, in other words, for the prolee- 
tion of the innocent and the punishment of the guilty. AU this, 
properly understood, is true. But it is not true that human govera- 
ment is ordained, as many seem to think, for the purpose of campell' 
ing men to do whatsoever God requires. Divine government, extending 
its jurisdiction even to the secret thoughts and purposes of the mind, is 
based on the immutable principles of right and wrong ; human gov ben- 

MENT SOLELY ON THE RIGHT O? SELF-DEFENSE, RESIDING IN THE INDIVID- 
UAL AND IN SOCIETY AT LAROE. You are amenable to the Judge of the 
universe for every violation of moral law, but to society only for encroach- 
ments on the rights of your neighbor. You may, if you please, make 
to yourself a graven image, bow down to it and worship it ; you may 
daUy break every one of the ten commandments, (to all intents and puipo- 
ses,) but if you injure no man's person, property, or reputation, no human 
tribunal, though instituted, as we say, for die express purpose of 
dispensing justice, can rightfully molest you. Where the lias 
is to be drawn between those immoral acts which are, and those 
which are not, so clearly hurtful to society as to justify the inter- 
ference of government, it would be difficult to say ; but it is certain 
that such a line must be drawn somewhere ; and the only ground on 
which any interference can be allowable, even in cases of aggra- 
vated wickedness, must be, as we have here stated, not the duif of 
society to render unto every man the reward of his deeds, but its 
right of defending itself and its members against manifest injnqr; 
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that right which, in the absence of government, belongs to every in- 
dividual. Attack this position, and you find yourself sustaining the 
most glaring absurdities. You put a literal and blasphemous interpre- 
tation on the motto, " Vox populiy vox Dei" and assume it as your 
creed. For as law is only the expression of the public will, it follows 
that if it is the province of law to declare and enforce all moral obli- 
gation, the source from which that public will proceeds must be the 
Supreme Moral Governor of the world. But if it be granted that the 
law of the land stands on the basis where we have endeavored to 
show that it does stand, it must be allowed that there is not and can- 
not be among men any high court for the administration of abstract 
Justice. The chimerical idea of any such institution must be put 
entirely out of view ; and it must be understood that courts of " jus- 
tice*' are appointed to dispense " justice" ex<ictly so far as the law of 
the land runs parallel with the law of Gody and no farther. Beyond 
that limit their functions are suspended. 

Law and Justice are, and ought to be, in some respects, very different 
things. Take, for example, the statute of limitations, which bars the col- 
lection of a note after six years have passed, without any acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness on the part of the giver. It is universally 
admitted that this law is highly judicious and useful to society. And 
yet it prevents the honest creditor from obtaining that which is justly 
ids due, while it frees the dishonest debtor, on certain conditions, 
from all legal obligation to fulfill his duty as a moral being. On the 
face of it, this operation of the law appears to be unjust, and those 
who confound divine with human government, would no doubt main- 
tain that it is so. But a little reflection shows that in this case the 
State does not, through her law, say to the debtor, — " You are not mor- 
ally bound to perform your engagements f the language in which she 
addresses him is rather this, — '^ You ought to pay your debts if you 
can, it is true, but for certain good and sufiicient reasons / wiU not 
compel you to do it. If it were necessary for my own defense that I 
should enforce this moral obligation of yours, from which I have 
neither power nor disposition to release you, I should certainly do so. 
But my well-being requires that I should leave you to take your own 
course. Go, I advise you to be honest ; but if you will persist in 
your roguery, I wash my hands ; I have done with you." 

Now while we deny to the laws, beyond their proper sphere of in- 
fluence, all authority over the consciences and conduct of men, it must 
be owned that within that sphere they are supreme. The legislator 
may, by way of municipal regulation, bid us " remember the Sabbath 
day,** so far as not to disturb others in their devotions, although he cap- 
not require us to "keep it holy." On the same ground, and on 'ho 
other, he may say, " thou shalt not steal," and ** thou shalt do .nti 
murder." He may also prescribe suitable forms and conditions, with- 
out observing which we shall not obtain at his hand redress for injury. 
Within his province he is absolute sovereign. There is on earUi no 
higher. For the moment you assume that there is among men a judi- 
eU powar superior to that which he appoints the moment you declaio 
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that it is right for any one man, or set of men to exercise that power 
on their own responsibility — that moment you strike a blow at the 
very existence of sociely. 

Why do we shudder when we hear that some guilty wretch hu 
been torn in pieces by a mobt Is it because his punishment hu 
been too severe ? Suppose, then, his villainy to be so monstrous that 
no refinement of suffering would be a sufficient expiation. Do we 
feel on this account any the less indignant at the outrage to which he 
has been subjected ? Do we not perceive that the great safeguard of 
the commonwealth has, in his person, been beaten down and trodden 
under foot, and that our own security, our property, our lives, are now 
held by a feebler tenure than they were before ? Will it be a sufficient 
excuse for the perpetrators of the deed to say that their victim htd 
committed a crime for which his punishment was not half a recooH 
pense? Who appointed them to be the conservators of the public 
morals 1 Who, by setting them above the laws of the land, put into 
their unsteady hands the prerogatives of the Almighty ? 

But suppose that instead of this mob, a judge and jury had doomed the 
wretched man to the gallows, his criminality being perfectly evident, 
while at the same time the peculiar kind of proof required hy law had not 
been ofiered against him. This case differs from the other somewhat io 
outward show, perhaps, but, in the only essential point, none at alL 
In the act of uttering sentence of condemnation, the court threw off 
allegiance to the law, assumed powers which it had no right to exer- 
cise, and put itself in the position of the mob, acting on its own responsi- 
bility, with no sanction from any source whatever. If it be wrong fof 
uncircumcised to pass the threshold of the temple, it cannot be right 
for high priests to defile the inner sanctuary. If those who claim no 
authority under the law may not set it at defiance, those who are en- 
trusted with its administration surely must not be suffered to disregard 
its demands. 

The law of the land, then, while binding on the community at large, 

OUGHTTO BE EMPHATICALLY THE SUPREME RULE OF ACTION IN ALL JUDI- 
CIAL PROCEEDINGS. If it be defective, the legislator should, if possible, 
correct its errors. But the judge must take it as it is, dispense it as it is, 
and if its awards fall short of perfect justice, he is not to blame for the re- 
sult. To him it must be a rule as rigorous and inflexible as the laws of 
his own physical and intellectual nature ; a word from which he must 
not take, and to which he must not add, one jot or tittle. From the ne- 
cessity of the case, a rigid application of this principle most leave 
much wrong unrighted, and suffer many a villain to escape unwhipped ; 
and it is impossible for human wisdom to devise a plan by which these 
evils may be prevented. But it is better that they should exist — better 
that injury should sometimes go unredressed and crime unpunished — 
better that the thief and the murderer should be occasionally left to a 
final and certain retribution, than that the law, beneficent as it is in its 
general operation, should fail to be thoroughly enforced. All that can 
be said of such cases is, that society, having done its utmost for self- 
protection, not being omnipotent, mutt be content to bear those minor 
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evils which it cannot escape, while clinging to the greater good on 
which its whole security depends. 

Having now, as we think, shown that the law ought to be at all hai- 
ftrdt maintained, and having settled a few general truths necessary to 
be kept in mind, we may proceed to examine the grave charge so often 
urged against the lawyer, that he willingly advocates either side of a 
legal dispute, whether it be right or wrong. And in order to test the 
principle involved, we will put a strong case, by affirming that he may 
justly defend a criminal, whom, he knows to be guilty. W« 
shall not of course be understood to say that he may assume the 
duty of defense if, before he has had any professional connexion with 
the case, he possess that knowledge concerning it which would qual- 
ify him to appear as a witness. For the law would, in such circum- 
stances, require him to offer his testimony. What we assert is, that if, 
after he has been retained as counsel, he should discover the guilt of 
bis client, cither by the culprit's own confession or in any other way, 
be is, notwithstanding, bound to proceed in the defense. We 
do not say that he may use ail means to effect his object. He may 
neither suborn a witness, nor bribe a juror, nor utter a wilful falsehood. 
If the act of defending his client necessarily implied the commission 
of either of these wrongs, nothing could justify his course for a mo- 
ment. Now it has been said by some that the lawyer, by appearing 
on behalf of the prisoner at all, tacitly professes to believe him inno- 
cent and is therefore chargeable with folsehood whenever he does this, 
with full knowledge of his guilt. This is not true. All that he pro- 
fesses is, that there are, in his opinion, grounds of defence which 
the court ought to consider before passing sentence of conviction. 
If there is any one maxim of law more admirable than any other, it 
is that which presumes every man innocent, until his guilt has been 
clearly and legally established. In order to secure the full application 
of this principle, it becomes necessary for the prisoner's counsel to 
scrutinize every particle of testimony and put upon it the best con- 
struction that it will bear ; to suggest every reasonable doubt ; to 
point out every flaw in the indictment ; and, in short, to take advantage 
of every favorable circumstance, setting forth distinctly whatever may 
in his judgment form a legal impediment in the way of conviction. All 
this he may do, because the great ends of public justice cannot be an- 
swered unless it be done ; for unless every avenue of escape left 
open by the law, be kept free for the passage of every prisoner, unless 
the bright side of his case be fairly brought out in contrast with the 
dark — the name of an impartial trial becomes a mockery ; the thing 
signified, a solemn farce. In thus presenting the claims of his client, 
the lawyer practices no deception. He does not pretend to act in the 
capacity of a judge, but avows himself an interested advocate. His 
position is well understood, and his appearance for the accused 
cannot be construed into a profession of belief in his innocence. la 
fact, he has nothing to do with the question whether the roan is guilty 
or not, except so far as the attention of the court is directed to the in- 
quiry, whether that guilt can or cannot be legally jtrovid. 
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Will it be said that the lawyer is bound to argue botli sides of the 
case ? It is necessary that both sides be fully reproHeoted, but the 
manner in which this is to be done, whetner by one person, or 
two, or ten, is a mere question of expediency. We may conceift 
of a state of things in which the duties of legislator, judge, jury, advo- 
cate, and executioner might aU be performed by the same person, b 
would be an improvement on a system so cumbrous and despotic, to 
withdraw the law-making power and place it in the hands of anothor 
individual. The next step would be to separate the judicial from tho 
other functions, and in due process of time we should aniye at on 
present arrangement, declared by good sense and experience to be on the 
whole wisest and best, under which the several offices of legislation, 
judgment, accusation, defense, and execution are kept distinct froa 
each other and respectively assigned to different individuals. If 
the accuser does his part, the defender his, the judge his, or tht 
hangman his, he is not called upon to assume any other duty, but m^ 
leave that to be performed by the appointed person, if by im 
corruption or mistakes of judge or jury a man has been iDegally con- 
demned to imprisonment, the officer whose business it is to carry sen- 
tence into execution, must not step out of his proper place to revise 
the decision of the court, but proceed to obey its mandate. Ho 
has no discretion in the premises. He has no right to take upoo 
himself the obligations of others, and is not chargeable with the wronc 
which they may do. In the same way the lawyer, whether employed 
for prosecution or defense, ought to confine himself to his peculiar du- 
ty, throwing off upon the shoulders of others all responsibility for their 
own errors. 

If these views are correct, the advocate does nothing wrong in the 
simple act of defending a criminal with full knowledge of his guilt ; and 
nothing can make his conduct improper except the use of unjustifiable 
means to effect his object. His course is clear. He is to present only 
those aspects of the cause which are favorable to his client. If the 
law does not reach the case, if there is any irregularity of procedure 
on the part of the prosecution, if there is any doubt as to the sufficien- 
cy of the evidence, if there are any extenuating circumstances, his 
business it is to urge these points on the attention of the court with 
suitable zeal and energy. And that case must be very deeperata, 
which does not admit of defense on one or all of those grounds— -par- 
ticularly the two last mentioned. 

Viewed in his true relations, the lawyer, who, by fair meanSy 
confining himself entirely within his own sphere, labors to secure the 
strict execution of the laws, is a public benefactor. It is idle, nay 
wicked, to stigmatize such a man who fearlessly and uprightly peribrms 
the high duties of his profession, as an abettor of crime, a mercenaiy 
orator whose trade it is to quirk and quibble and " make the worse sp« 
pear the better cause." 

Among the great luminaries which have at different periods adorned 
the Enghsh bar, none ever shone with purer brilliancy t^aa Tbomw 
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Erakin^. A profound lawyer, a polished scholar, an eloquent adyocate, 
he was enabled by the variety of his accomplishments and the splen- 
dor of his genius to command universal admiration, when the star of 
the " mighty Mansfield" was in the zenith of its glory. But it was not 
by these powers alone that Erskine was distinguished among his cotem- 
poraries. As a Christian, who by the purity of his private life always 
illustrated the great principles of his religion, at a time when infideliQr 
was popular, and the hellish cry, " Crush the Wretch '*' was ringing 
throughout Europe, he won a bright and unfading renown. Yet Erskine 
did not hesitate to stand up in defense of ThomAs Paine, in a case where 
the proofs of guilt were both numerous and convincing, although, as he 
stated in has plea, " in every place where business or pleasure collect- 
ed the public together, day after d»y'* his " name and character were 
made the topic of injurious refl^ccion, for not shrinking from the discharge 
of a duty which no personal advantages recommended and a thousand 
difficulties repelled. For," said he, " from the moment that any ad- 
▼ocate can be permi^ed to say that he will not stand between the crown 
and the subject arraigned in the court where he daily sits to practice—- 
from that moment the liberties of England are at an end.*' 

Such vrere the sentiments and such the practice of a Christian 
scholar, lawyer and gentleman. We envy not the clear perceptions 
of any one who, upon calm reflection, will venture to say that for these 
words and this conduct Erskine deserves to be called by any other than 
an honorable name. We repeat it, a lawyer may advocate the cause 
of a man whom he believes or knows to be guilty. It is a difficult, a 
painful, and sometimes a perilous task. But it is one from which the 
honost, high-spirited lawyer will never shrink. Whatever reproach he 
may incur, whatever vile epithets a mistaken view of right may lead 
unthinking men to heap upon him, he will fearlessly uphold the majesty 
of LAW, that broad shield of the Commonwealth which protects alike 
the rights of the innocent and the guilty. 

Although, for the sake of clearness, we have fixed our attention on 
the single topic of criminal practice, it is obvious that the principles 
which we have laid down are, if sound, equally applicable to legal 
practice in general. 

We have given those whose opinions are opposed to ours, every 
advantage to be derived from arguing on extreme cases. We have al- 
lowed to the law all that *' glorious uncertainty" so often ascribed to it^ 
which, however, might with far more justice be charged against tha 
good sense of ** intelligent juries" and the veracity of " incorruptible 
witnesses." We have gone farther, and, without qualifying our Ian- 
gpage, granted a wide difference to exist between Law and Justice. 
We have regarded the lawyer as always engaged in a cause not only 
bad, but known by himself to be so. On all these admissions, made 
for the sake of argument, and bearing strongly against that view of the 
subject which we hold to be correct, we have endeavored to defend 
against unjust charges the integrity of a useful profession^ If we 
have been unsuccessful, the failure is due in part to our having granted 
too much and claimed too little. If the rules by which our PQuM are 
yoL.z. 39 
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coDtroUed, and their proceedings directed, are wrong ; if in pirticular 
the plan of dividing labofy by assigning to different persons different 
duties^ and restricting each within his own limits, is reaUy so corrupt 
and corrapting as some pretend to say — then our legal institutions ought 
to be broken down and organized anew. But those who propose so 
great a change as this, should at least bring forward strong reasons to 
rebut the presumption against them. If, however, our present systein 
is based on principles which approve themselves to the sound judgment 
of every candid inquirer ; if, while not intended as a substitute for Di« 
Tine government it eiMures to us the enjoyment of civil rights, as hi 
as any civil institution can ; if, consecrated by time and improved by the 
wisdom of successive generations, it really is, as we would fain believe, 
the great bulwark of order and liberty in the State ; let the witling wag 
not against it his foolish tongue ; let the pseudo-philosopher and enthu- 
siast lay not upon it his unhallowed hand. 

If it were true that " there is in the ordinary character of le^ prac- 
tice much that is not reconcilable with rectitude/' we should expect 
to find the lawyer notoriously depraved in all the relations of life. 
If it were the sweat of his brow, and the bread of his mouth, to 
disregard the warnings of conscience, the precepts of religion and the 
obligations of honor, and that too, publicly and systematically ; we 
should look for his place among the most disreputable classes in every 
virtuous community. But so far from discovering these reasonable in- 
ferences to be correct, we see that wherever intelligence is greatest 
and morality most rigid, wherever the rights of men are best^inderstood 
and best protected, wherever public peace is most firm while freedom 
is most free — there the character of the lawyer is most respected and 
his influence most extensive — there no duty is too high for him to per- 
form, no station too exalted for the reach of his ambition. 

There is no better way to estimate the good or evil nature of a given 
course of conduct, than by observing its effects upon the minds and 
characters of those who engage in it. Let this test be applied to the 
lawyer. We speak not now of the quack, the miserable demagogue 
who forsakes his legitimate pursuits for those of the party- wire-puller, 
and supemumerary-Iow-comedian of the political stage. Such a mio 
sinks only to his true level when he abandons his business to crawl 
on the slimy bottom of ** that great and wide sea, wherein are things 
creeping innumerable, both small and great beasts." With him we have 
nothing to do. We would turn our attention to that class of men, who, 
while they cannot, as good citizens, keep entirely aloof from politics, do 
not neglect their proper occupation for that of the office seeker, but devo- 
ting themselves to their profession, spend their lives under those inffuen^ 
ees which it naturally brings to bear upon their minds. If it shall appear 
that they are generally inferior to others in virtue, we may ascribe tneir 
fenlts in some measure to a bad tendency in their pursuits. But if 
the contrary is true ; if, as we venture to affirm, there is no body of men, 
in any community, more distinguished for high moral worth than those 
who alone deserve to be called Lawyers, what shall we infer as to the 
principles on which they habitually act ? It is a singular fi^t. which 
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those who consider legal practice as " peculiarly characterized by sac- 
rifices of rectitude*' may account for as they please — that the integrity 
of a Judge, in this country, is rarely if ever called in question. Our po- 
litical contests are carried on with a reckless disregard of decency. 
Personal abuse is the weightiest argument with every party. No func- 
tion seems so sacred, no character so pure, as to secure its possessor 
from the malignant attacks of partisan fury. But amid all this turmoil, this 
hatred, this violence, we see a body of public officers, whose position 
exposes them to constant observation, whose political opinions are gen- 
erally well known and audibly expressed, elevated with one consent by 
the universal voice of the people, almost above the reach of suspicion 
— a tribute to the uprightness of the American Judge no less honorable 
to his countrymen than it is to himself. 

Like other men, the Lawyer has his peculiar temptations. Like oth- 
ers, he may, if he please, cast off the restraints of virtue. But if he 
be honest, if he be strong, if he would protect the poor and the op- 
pressed, support the Right and crush the Wrong, he will find in the *' or- 
dinary practice" of his profession a wide and noble field for benevolent 
exertion, in which he may labor ** Integer vitae scelerisque purus,"— 
through which he may pass with conscience untroubled, with courage 
undaunted, with honor unstained. 



AMES»S POLITICAL WRITINGS. 



In a previous number we ascribed the neglect in which Paine's 
political writings are held, in part to the infamy that enshrouds his 
name. Though there seems the same indifference to the productions 
before us, we can by no means account for it by the same reason. Not 
the slightest accusation can be brought against the public -or private 
Gftreer of Fisher Ames. Even the polluting breath of slander has 
been unable to contaminate its purity, or dim its brightness. His 
character was adorned with almost every virtue to which man can lay 
claim. To a political course of perfect consistency — to a close ob- 
servance of the holy ties of friend shi{) — to unremitting exertions in 
all the great causes of benevolence and humanity — to the warmest 
and truest zeal of the patriot, was added a firm belief in Christianity, 
and his every action scrupulously regulated by its principles. Though 
a warm partisan in times of great political excitement and bitterness, 
his irreproachable life served as an umbrella to shield him from the 
scorching rays of party rancor. 

But aside from this,' these essays, though newspaper effusions, are 
by no means the productions of a mere scribbler. They need no 
other recommend to attention than their own merit. They contain 
the views and opinions of a ripe scholar and profound thinker upon 
•nhjeett of no trivial consequence and interest, expressed in elegam 
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language, and every way portrapng a cultivated intellect and a refiaed 
taste. Ames'a pen was frequently employed during some of the moit 
important events in our public history. His first article, written attlie 
time of Shay's rebellion, endeavored to point out the causes of thit 
event, the effects which it might produce, as well as the measures 
best to be adopted for its suppression. Youug as he then was, his 
views were much noticed for the ability they displayed, and com* 
mended for the liberal and patriotic tone that pervaded them. He 
entered the first Congress under the Federal Constitution, and was a 
member of that body during the whole of Washington's administra- 
tion. The laurels he there won as an eloquent speaker, and the 
vniversal respect in which he was held, are too well known to need 
repeating by us. We have not undertidien to discuss his oratorical 
powers— -great as they were, and gaining him as they did a brilliant 
reputation — but to review, as we are able, his political essays. Com- 
pelled by ill health, after eight years of useful service to his countij 
in her legislative halls, to retire to the more quiet and less laborious 
walks of private life, he yet was no unmoved spectator of the events 
transacting in the world around him. He sought not to raise himself 
to a stoicu contemplation of his country's course, without action or 
interference, but from the high regions of calm and dignified retire- 
ment, he flung himself through the thick storm-cloud of party strife, 
to battle vigorously and manfully with his pen for what he conceived to 
be Justice and Right. The observations made from this elevated and 
commanding position upon the contending ranks beneath, and as occa- 
sion required, sent forth to instruct and assist the people in their 
rights and their duties, are what now more particularly claim our 
attention, and must ever stand monuments of our author's genius 
and worth. ' 

Some of the ablest of these articles were written in support of the 
principles and measures of the old Federal party, of which he was an 
active and conscientious member. We say old, because many are 
inclined to make a distinction between its early and later tenets, and 
to praise the former while they utterly condemn the ground it took ia 
the last war. And certainly, however much its after course may de- 
serve censure, Time, " the great expounder of all doubtful problems," has 
confirmed the correctness and wisdom of the position it at first held, 
and of which Ames was the great champion and defender. His wri- 
tings may have tended to produce those ultra acts for frustrating the 
will of the majority at the period in question — but we cannot blame 
him. He but acted the part of a true and faithful citizen, as he was 
privileged and bound to do, in opposing a policy that he disapproved ; 
and though it was unavoidable but that impressions should have been 
left upon some, that caused them to continue their opposition after its 
adoption had made such opposition criminal, yet he was not answera- 
ble for the event. We have no reason to suppose but that, had hs 
lived to have seen that policy made the policy of the country, by the 
power of the then existing administration, it would have received his 
hear^. co-operation ; and had his infloence been flung into the 
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ing scale, it might possibly have saved the escutcheon of his own 
party from that stain which so many lament as soiling what was other- 
wise pure and without blemish. At any rate it witnessed no perma^ 
nent blot till he, having passed away from all earthly scenes, ceased to 
govern and control its movements. He himself has triumphantly re- 
futed the stereotyped charge of British influence and bribery, which 
its great rival, the then Democratic party, with all its art and ingenuity, 
endeavored to bring upon it. Without questioning the purity of mo- 
tives upon either side, we believe that now, when momentary passions 
and prejudices have subsided, the common sense of the country will 
bear us out in the assertion, that the principles and measures of the 
Old Federal Party were the only true ones to have been pursued 
under the then embarrassing circumstances; and that those of its 
opponent tended to entangle our government in the web of the French 
Revolution in which so many mighty kingdoms of Europe even then 
lay bound, struggling, though helpless. 

At least such was the inevitable result, as Ames maintained ; and 
more fully to make manifest how much danger there was in the 
designs of France, he also published from time to time many articles 
upon the state of its politics, and those of Europe in genend. The 
opinions he has expressed in these, upon those novel events of which 
the most civilized portion of the Eastern continent was then the 
theatre, are no less creditable to his intellect and judgment, than his 
strictures upon affairs at home. Though not possessing the favorabls 
position of the historian, who, removed at a distance, can now yieir 
the stature of the French Revolution from a vantage ground thai 
enables him better to discover its due proportions, and point out its 
deformities, he yet was not blinded, by any outward show, as to its real 
character. He mistook not the mist, stained and reddened by the 
blood of ten thousand guillotined victims, for the dewy vapor of the 
morning, made gorgeous by reflection from the rising sun of Liberty ; 
nor did its brilliancy dazzle his eye, or conceal from it the scenes of 
horror beneath. Living and writing at the very time when so many 
around him were deceived by the appearance of freedom for its 
reality, his name is found among those honored few whom nothing 
could make confound the echo in the ear with the image in the heart. 
He who thus, when the world in its convulsions has made all giddy-— 
when the crash of falling systems and governments has turned the 
reason and blunted the judgments of the highest and best — ^yet keeps his 
head cool and his sight keen, to discover amid the general wreck its 
actual condition, is entitled, we think, to great praise for discernment, 
and deservedly ranks among the wise men of his age. The sagacity 
of Ames in this respect rivals that of Burke. As the latter in Eng- 
land, 80 the former here, must ever be considered as the representative 
of the Anti-Jacobin party on this side of the Atlantic. 

" Nihil tetigit quod nan ornavit^^ is the motto that his friends 
have prefixed to Ames's works, and though no doubt we must allow 
something to the indulgence of afiection, there yet is much truth in 
the claim. The lively and pregnant issues of his brain bear marks of 
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a power, and seem to have been wrought to a degree of perfection tbst 
few writers on topics of a temporary nature have attained. His style 
was classic and pure, combining in part the profuseness and richness, 
the thought, imagery, and freshness of feeling of the Elizabethsn 
era, with the chasteness and simplicity of the Addisonian school. He, 
in common with the other American essapsts of that period, pos- 
sessed all the advantage of the increased perfection and advanced 
state of European civilization and literature, while the less cultivated 
condition of society here gave them somewhat of the same freedom 
and want of restraint that adds so many charms to the productions d 
the early English writers. 

Perhaps we cannot better develop the peculiarities of Ames, thin 
by instituting a comparison between him and Paine. There is a stri- 
king resemblance in many particulars between their styles. Both have 
aUnost the same terseness of thought and expression — the same inter- 
spersion of general maxims and principles — the same fancy, thoagh 
perhaps at times it is not regulated as well in Ames — he often piling 
metaphor on metaphor, and half smothering the subject beneath 
similies — ^the same wit and power of ridicule, and, with all, the same 
simplicity. But here the points of resemblance end. There is bat 
little similarity between the political principles they inculcated. 
Though both were tried champions of the goddess Liberty, there wis 
a wide difference between the opinions they entertained of her attri- 
botes. To Paine, she was a free and unrestrained maiden, whimsical 
as the people's notions, powerful as the people's mob— to Adms, she 
was a staid and becoming matron, controlled and checked by rale, 
co-sovereign and co-worker with law. Paine thought Denoocracy t 
supremely efficacious balm for all social evils — a fountain whose life- 
giving waters would wash out all the sins of society ; but Ames fear- 
ed it as a poison that would kill — a deluge that would devastate. 
Paine delighted to dwell on the abstract universal rights of man — 
their equal privileges and equal conditions by nature ; Ames to exhibit 
the lawless tendency of humanity — the necessity of government, and 
principles of practical utility in conducting its every-day afiaiis. 
Paine trusted every thing in the people. His faith in them was one 
that hoped all things, believed all things — their will was law ; they 
could commit no wrong. On the other hand, Ames distrusted their 
capacity, and feared their licentiousness. Paine anticipated no results 
from the brooding storm of their convulsions but the tinted beauties of 
the rainbow, and the refreshed appearance of the earth. Ames was 
rather dazzled by the flashes of lightning, stunned by the peals of 
thunder ; and thought only of the sweeping whirlwind, by which cities 
and lands were made desolate. Though both were staunch and un- 
flinching republicans, they were yet the embodiments of those oppo- 
site extremes of the same creed that often have as little sympathy 
with each other as the naturally more conflicting doctrines of diflferent 
theories. According to the common acceptation of the terms, Pains^ 
political sentiments were radical, while the ultzaism of Amos upon 
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the other side, in a free confederacy like ours, may perhaps be con- 
sidered the golden mean — the conservative view of things. 

We have no difficulty in tracing this dissimilarity in their views to 
the respective influences of the times in which they lived. Paine had 
been nurtured among the arbitrary rules of aristocratic society, and 
from actual experience feeling keenly its injustice, he knew no bounds 
in his efforts to destroy it ; but Ames, imbibing his political notions 
amid the turbulence of the Old Confederation, when our nation seemed 
Terging to the very Niagara of anarchy, received such a shock from 
the contemplation of its giddy height, as made him ever after fear 
being drawn within reach of its resistless current. They were 
peculiarly adapted to benefit their own day and generation. The 
boldness of Paine was admirably calculated to break through the old 
landmarks of custom, and fill the people with those exalted opinions 
of their own power and importance, so necessary for a successful re- 
sistance to aggression. Their independence once gained, the writings 
of Ames must have been most salutary in counteracting the increasing 
spirit of a wild fanatic notion of freedom, which their previous success 
tended so much to promote. We would go to the former to imbue our 
hearts with an intense love of liberty, to raise in our minds high con- 
ceptions of man's unbounded rights, and a never faltering hope in his 
capability for self-government ; but to the latter, for such caution in 
our operations, and such practical views as can alone give those hopes 
consistency, and render them permanent. 

Taken as a whole, we would place much firmer reliance upon the 
political sentiments inculcated by Ames. He had both the advantage 
in early discipline, and a better acquaintance with the workings of our 
institutions. With equal discrimination, he had more caution and 
judgment. He shows an accurate knowledge of history, and ever 
endeavors to profit by its suggestions. He seems to have studied the 
workings of other governments, both ancient and modern, in all their 
minutest ramifications, and ever aims to make their experience bear 
upon our own. Few political essayists now abound so much in classi- 
cal allusions, or examples drawn from the annals of the past. There 
seems to exist a sort of false delicacy, so to speak, which fears lest 
such references should be considered pedantic and tame. But it was 
not so with Ames. He knew that such illustrations were ever useful 
to fix attention — to please and to instruct. Aware that we were pro- 
ceeding in an experiment of no small difficulty, with a readiness and 
an ingenuity truly surprising, he hunted up and brought forward par- 
allel cases from all ages of the world. He has scarcely treated of 
an event or topic of his day, in which his own views are not strength- 
ened and enforced by citing some similar occurrence from history. 
He was incited to this by his distrust in our popular institutions. The 
danger to them was the phantom that ever flitted before his imagina- 
tion. It haunted him in his midnight dreams, and left him not in his 
daily occupation. It was the theme of his public discourse, and hia 
almost constant subject of conversation in the social circle. He 
thought that by portraying the folly of trusting upon the passions and 
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vices of the multitude — that by frequent allusion to every example 
where such reliance had proved the destruction of states — in fine, 
that by keeping their danger constantly before them ; the people might 
be taught caution, and adopt such timely measures as would prevent 
the final ruin of their republic. Not, as he often says, that he con- 
sidered our case to be really as bad as he generally represents it, but 
that it was the part of wisdom before a crisis to foresee it, and take 
such precautionary steps as might prevent its pernicious effects. At 
least, in one respect, from all appearances now, his suspicions were 
unfounded. We do not seem to have much to fear from his appre- 
hension of the great States in our confederacy swallowing up the 
•mailer ones. 

In conclusion, we must confess that Ames's political writings, as 
they now appear, have, in common with all newspaper and magazine 
articles when collected into a book, some difiuseness and sameness in 
sentiment and expression. As new measures of his opponents called 
for a consideration, and new accusations for an answer, it was almost 
impossible not sometimes to repeat the substance of former articles, or 
was even absolutely necessary in order to be correctly understood. 
Though this may take somewhat from the interest of a continued read- 
ing, we must remember it was not so when some time intervened be- 
tween their publication. And notwithstanding this, and the often su- 
perficial narration of events that have already become part and parcel 
of history — the apparent ease and evident truthfulness with which he 
■hows cause and effect — the apt illustrations, and the imagery with 
which his opinions are set off and enforced, cannot but delight the 
thoughtful mind, enabling it to reach, through the dry husk of facts, 
the kernels of pleasure and profit. D. 



THE DYING SOLDIER. 

Rkd lay the battle-field. For many an hour 

Had Death's dark, shadowy wing flapped o*er the plain. 

While, from his vengeful bow, sped quivering shafts. 

Which chased each other down their headlong way, 

Like broken chams of lightning fhun a cloud. 

For many an hour, the voice of raging strife 

Had woke tumultuous echoes, rolling back, 

In dying waves, the wildly-Uended notes 

Of victory and repulse. Butsilence now, 

Aa dismal-deep as haunts a burial place, 

Ruled unopposed, save by the singling gioan. 

Or muttered prayer of nne fiunl-bieathiiig aooL 
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There lay the warrior proud, his lifeleis hand 

Fast-frozen to the bloody hilt ; and near, 

The mighty steed, majentic over death. 

There, spangling like the stars of night, were strewn 

Bright-bumished arms, and trappings, rich with gold, 

Neglected and confused. 

The sun had fled 
Behnid the West ; yet still his crimson locks, 
Unclasped and free, wore streaming o*er the sky. 
Entwining with the clouds, like cords of fire. 

With pensive footstep walked the dew-dad wind, 
Repeating tales of love to drooping leaves. 
Which sighed and wept to hear ; then onward stole 
And poured its sweet perfume, late from the flowers, 
Upon the dying soldier's chilly brow. 

Slowly, as when the wizard bonds of sleep 
Are broke by mournful melody, came back 
His deadened sense, to brief and troubled life. 

*' A swift, deceitful dream ! 
Methought upon the trembling field I rode. 
Where War and Death, in fearful union, strode. 

I saw the dazzling gleam 
Of hosts, in frowning battle-line arrayed, 
While banner-folds above them darkly swayed. 

The ngnal of attack — 
The clash of glittering weapons, hostile met — 
The breaking ranks — ^the flying steeds, blood-wet — 

The proud foe, driven back 
like forest trees, before a tempest bending — 
Wild cries of joy and pain the thick air rending — 

All met my ear, my eye : 
All tossed on mingling waves my panting soul. 
And chained each feeling to their mad control. 

But dreams will ever fly : 
And lo ! as on I hastened to the fight, 
A darkness fell — it vanished from my sight 

Aha ! it must be so ! 
T» not with fancy's lying eye aloue, 
I see wild rum thus around me strewn. 

Tm not a dream, I know ; 
And yet, so like a dream ! — a darkling spell, 
Awaking troubled doubts I cannot q[uelL 
roL. z. 40 
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A mist IB o*er my eyes, 
Defeating all their gaze ; and through my hnin 
There comes and goea a quick, bewildering pain. 

I have no power to nee ; 
Reluctant movee my heavy-laden breath — 
Oh, God ! have mercy Thou ! — ^thJB must be death. 

'Til good to die for home, 
Yet I had hoped, by longer strife, to gam 
A shrine within the hero's hallowed fane. 

But no ! a voice has come, 
And whispers to my ear : * Thy work is done. 
While thou didst deem it hardly yet begun.' 

Farewell, kind friends and true! 
'Twere sweet to sink in this unending rest* 
My mother dear, upon thy pillowing breast ; 

Sweet that my dying view 
Should be the griof-filled eyes of her I love« — 
It may not be — God save us all above I 

My native land, adieu ! 
As to its pole, my heart turns back to the*, 
And prays thy weal with throbbing fervency. 

Oh, may thy sons be true ! 
Unwavering-fixed to neither yield nor cower, 
Till they have crushed the tyrant's lawless power. 

How fades the world away, 
like a dark wave, receding from the shore ! 
My soul goes not with it — I hear no more 

The tempest-drifted sprays— 
Thus am I left alone. Who, who will come. 
And guide a lost and weaiy wanderer borne? 

Come, silver-mantled ckmd ! 
Descend ! descend ! and, by some spirit drhrent 
Enfold my soul, and bear it up to heaven ! 

The battle-storm is loud ! 
Heaven help the right, and give it speedy reign ! 
Back, bloody foe !— 'tis Death I— I'm ilun ! I'm dain !* 
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APPEARANCE vernu WORTH. 

A TALE. 
BY J. W. W. 

C HAPTER V. 

WHICH RKTUSNKTH TO THK BKAUTIPUL LAST. 

Several weeks, succeeding the events related in our last chapter, 
may be passed over at a glance. During this time the conduct of 
Foster had been such as to attract the attention of his whole crew. 
He paid frequent visits to Wilmington, and his actions on returning 
were always strange and suspicious. Several times he had reached 
the cove at midnight, and retiring silently to his cabin had locked 
himself in, and paced the floor with a heavy tread until morning, while 
groans and exclamations of sorrow and self-accusation, betrayed his 
mental anguish. Sometimes he indulged in such bursts of passion 
that no one but his mate dared approach him ; and again, his language 
would be mild and his bearing subdued, as though all spirit were 
crushed and broken. 

This conduct, in one of his impetuous nature, can readily be ac- 
counted for. His accidental contact with that society from which he 
had so long been outlawed, had given him a longing to return again 
within its pale, and once more become one among his fellow-men. 
But when he thought of the pure and good who moved there, his own 
character appeared before him in such dark and revolting colors that 
he dared not hope to be reclaimed, and but one thing withheld him 
from rushing madly back into his former career. His first meeting 
with Mary Miller, so different from the females with whom lie had for 
years associated, had called into life all those purer affeNions of his 
nature, which had so long lain dormant. He was forccvl to acknowl- 
edge to himself that he loved her with his whole sovl, and that he 
was ready to make any sacrifice to win her love iv return. He had 
been a constant visitor at Col. Miller^s house, aniJ the lady, of whose 
engagement to the young physician he had n^ suspicion, seemed to 
encourage his attentions. But then, the honorable old soldier had of 
late treated him with coldness, and he covid assign no other cause for 
it than such as his guilty conscience su^igested. Despair and remorse 
took possession of his soul, and almost drove him from his senses. 
His hands were stained with blood * and, to his guilty eye, every man 
he met was reading from his countenance the dark calendar of his 
crimes. Anxiety of mind wore severely upon his body ; he became 
wan and haggard ; artificial stimulants were no longer resorted to for 
the purpose of sustaining his spirits ; and his eyes assumed so strange 
tod fearful an expression, that even his hardened followers involun- 
tarily shuddered and slunk away when be walked the deck. 
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It was evening ; Mary Miller sat in her room arrayed for a party ; 
her attire was tasteful and becoming, and, like all ladies when in 
full dress, she looked much prettier than usual. She was bending in 
an easy attitude over her dressing table ; one pretty little foot waa 
thrust out upon a stool before her, and one white, round arm, which 
the long glove but half concealed, supported her head. She looked 
very handsome and bewitching, and very much as though she might 
captivate the first, ready, heart-in-hand fellow, that should fall within 
the inHuence of her charms. But her mind did not seem to be dwell- 
ing upon conquests, for she was gazing, in deep thought, upon a cas- 
ket which lay open before her. *' Whall shall I do ?'' said she, for- 
getting herself and murmuring her thoughts aloud, as she took t 
magnificent necklace of diamonds from the box, and dre^¥ the spark- 
ling jewels over her fingers. " What shall I do? if 1 keep this Ed- 
ward will notice it, and perhaps suspect that I received it from Captain 
Emmerson. Yes — ^he noticed his visits, and advised me to guard my 
conduct. He seems to me to have grown wonderfully precise and 
old-maidish lately ;^ and she twisted the necklace about her prettj 
hand, quite in a pet. *^ He always had such odd notions about a ladJ^l 
receiving presents. I begin to believe that — that he is diflferent from 
what he used to be. It can*t be that I — love him less, and yet — ^he 
seems different. Now I know that Captain Emmerson cannot mean 
anything -by this gift ; he is open-hearted and generous, and only 
intends it as a token of his esteem ; and if I return it, he is so sent!- 
sitive that it will wound his feelings. But only to think ! I have known 

him but a month — yes, just one month ; I must not take it. Ill" 

A knock at the door interrupted her reverie ; she hastily closed the 
casket, and bade the applicant come in. 

" I! you please, maam," said her maid, entering, " the gentleman 
has coifce for you." 

" Wha\ gentleman ?" she exclaimed, with a sudden start. 

" Why, n\aam," answered the girl, " Dr. Bissel. You told me that 
he was to con^e for you, maam." 

" Ah, yes, to \»e sure, I remember ; what was I thinking of ?" shs 
answered, wonder^g at her own forgetfulness. " Well, 3rou need not 
wait," she continued, " you may go. But stay ; clasp this necklace 
for me." And as shetock out the jewels she bolstered up her indiscre* 
tion by thinking, that she would be independent, at least before she 
was married. 

" Oh, charming ! beautiful ! vhat costly diamonds ! and real, 1 know, 
for you would not wear any thin^ else,'* — were the exclamations of the 
waiting woman as she did the bifiding of her mistress. " May I ask 
you where you got them. Miss Mary ?" she continued, passing nrand 
to admire the effect in front. 

" No, no," answered the young lady, with an unwonted petulance m 
her tones. " You are always chattering when I most wish you to be 
silent; can you not keep that tongue of yours still for one moment?" and 
throwing her shawl over her arm, she assumed an air of carelessness 
and descended to the parlor. 
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The unpretending figure of her lover contrasted but illy with the no- 
ble form which had just been so vividly before her mind ; and as he 
rose and greeted her with his wonted cordiality and affection, her heart 
misgave her ; for she doubted for the first time the nature of her own 
sentiments, and asked herself whether she had not mistaken esteem for 
love. 

" Ah,** said Bissel, as he placed her cloak upon her shoulders, " you 
mean to dazzle our eyes to night, 1 see ; a birthday present from your 
father, I presume ?" 

" Yes," she answered, catching eagerly at the pretence, " I did not 
put it on, the evening of the party, because I wished to wear your gift, 
Edward." And the ungenerous deceit called a blush upon her cheeki 
which perhaps the falsehood would not have done. 

At the party she was unhappy and dissatisfied with herself; her usual 
cheerfulness and vivacity entirely forsook her ; and after having been 
several times rallied upon her absence of mind, she complained of in- 
disposition and begged to be escorted home. When she had reached 
the hall of her father's house, she noticed that the veil which she had 
worn upon her head was missing. It was valuable in as much as it had 
been in the possession of her mother, and knowing that it must have 
been dropped upon the walk, and fearful, lest the sleepy servant, if sent 
for it, might overlook it, she tripped down the steps to get it herself. 
The wind had blown it down the walk a short distance, and she had 
recovered it and was returning to the house, when a tall figure muffled 
in a cloak, started from a dark angle of the wall and placed himself di- 
rectly before her. Terrified beyond measure she uttered a faint cry and 
caught the railing to prevent herself from falling. *' Be not alarmed, I 
pray you," exclaimed the man, with a voice so strange and hollow that 
It only increased instead of diminishing her fears. 

"1 know you not," she gasped, "what would you witli me? Tell 
me what you wish." 

" But one word, one word with you, sweet lady," he answered ; and 
his voice became so low and tremulous, that she recovered her courage 
and drawing herself proudly up, said with a wave of her hand, " how 
dare you insult me here ? make way for me sir ; I will alarm the house 
and have you placed in custody." 

** Custody, custody," he muttered vaguely, as he mechanically moved 
away from before her. " Aye, a prison ; all the world deserts me, and 
you deny me. My God, has it come to this !" he continued ; " I shall 
yet see the day when the very beasts will shrink from my presence." 
Mary had fled swiftly past him and was ascending the steps, when 
something in the tone of his voice caught her attention, and turning she 
exclaimed, ** Captain Emmerson ! can it be possible ? why are you 
here at this hour of the night ! For heaven's sake leave me." 

" I cannot leave you yet," he answered, starting eagerly forward, 
" I must speak with you, to-night. My being depends upon it." 

There was a wild energy in his manner that sent a thrill through her 
frame as he endeavored to clasp her hand in his. Slipping from him 
she fl6d terrified into the house, and closed the door behind her. But 
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a vague cuiiosi^ to see how he would act, led her to look throagk 
the window. He stood in the same position in which she had left him; 
he was motionless, his head was drooped, and he looked so lost and piti- 
ful and friendless, that she was induced to open the door and speak ts 
him again. 

" I will see you to-morrow,*'^ said she. " If you have any regard fa 
me, go, I pray you. But stay! — It is not well that you uiould come 
here, I will meet you to-morrow afternoon upon the bank of the Bna- 
dywine." 

** Thank you, lady, thank you, from my heart," he answered with 
warmth. ''Thank God!'* he murmured, as the door closed and 1m 
moved away. '* I am not utterly given over yet." 



CHAPTER VI. 

WHICH COimMlJKTH TO DWKLL VTOR THB BSAUTirUL LAST. 

Reader, have you ever been in Wilmington ? If you have, you mint 
have visited " The Race," one of the most delightful walks the imagi- 
nation can picture. As you pass out of the town from the southeast 
you cross a beautiful bridge, that spans the Brandywine and leads you 
to a grove, bounded on one side by the creek, which comes brawling 
and sparkling down over its rocky bed ; and on the other by a rushing 
ffiill race, conducting the water from far up the stream to the neighbor- 
ing factories. It is a sweet place ; old gnarled oaks, spreading maples 
and tall elms stretch their limbs over head, and here and there a weep- 
ing willow may be seen, drooping over the bank and dipping its slender 
branches in the water, while the short grass, springing fresh and green 
beneath the shade, is soft to the tread and tempts the feet to wander 
over it. Farther up the stream, the wood deepens, and bright 
glades look pleasant to the eye, and cool shades are seen, but now and 
then reached by a straggling sunbeam, as the branches overhead are 
tossed aside by the breeze, and quiet dingles, where no noise reaches 
the ear, save the sound of the wind and the sleepy plashing of the 
water, mingling in that confused hum — the voice of Nature-— that men 
hear everywhere and at all times. 

Of all places in the world, this is the very one for lovers— where 
they can wander away from the rush and strife and haunts of men, and 
forgetting that they too must yet bear their burden in this " work-day 
existence,** imagine nothing in store for them but quiet and happiness. 
What a strange thing is this Love ! How it gilds the future, softens 
nature, excites hope ! How it woos from vice, how it warms the heart 
to goodness I Reader, do you curl your lip with scorn ? Are you 

Joung, and yet sneer at the word and say your heart can never ac- 
nowledge such influence ? Cold heart, I ween, and strange to affec* 
tion ; one that never can be true to friend, or consistent with itself ; that 
never melted into softness with a mother^s love and wiU soon fitfgst tha 
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irords she spake, the prayers she taught your infant lips to lisp. Your 
eaden spirit, content to plod along the beaten track, will never strive to 
ise above the dust and turmoil and low encounter of every-day life. 
Trouble not yourself to steel that heart against the affections of others ; 
ts jarring strings will never find one chord to harmonize with its own. 
Elave you passed the hey-day of life and reached the season of gray 
lairs and decline ? Then has yours been a cheerless path indeed, *' a 
world without a sun!'* No smile of woman's love has soothed your 
^ares ; no place has been your home, no household gods have clustered 
round your hearth — no tear for others' woes or others' joys has ever wet 
jTOur cheek. Self, self, self ! has been your motto ; you have lived 
for yourself, you have thought only of yourself; soon you will die ; no 
one will mourn ; no one will cherish your memory. A rotten branch, 
your fall will cause no loss to society. Well, go on, crowd, grumble and 
jostle your way through life ; you need compassion and are yet unwor- 
thy of pity ; we leave you to your own consolations. 

The grove we have described, was the place which Mary Miller 
had designated for meeting Captain Foster, or, as she supposed his 
name to be, Emmerson. Her promise to do so, the evening before, was 
certainly thoughtless and indiscreet, but unhappily forethought formed 
no part of her composition ; and they who are devoid of principle sel- 
dom listen to the voice of discretion. 

It was on one of those warm and bright days of the " Indian Sum- 
mer," peculiar to our climate, that she led her father's house and 
crossed the bridge which led to the Race. Foster was there long before 
her, and as he espied her form upon the bank hastened forward to 
meet her. 

" Ah, Miss Miller," said he, " I hardly dared hope for this happi- 
ness. My heart misgave me ; I feared that you would not come." 

" I have done wrong, I am sure," she answered, " in coming here, 
Captain Emmerson, but I never forget a promise. Excuse me, for I 
must not stay, if I ask you to state without delay the object of the re- 
quest which has brought me hither." 

•• The request ? lady, pardon me, you forget," he answered, " I 
would have met you at your father's house : I have come to this place 
by your own wish." 

" Ah, yes," she answered, " excuse ray forgetfulness, sir ; but it was 
necessary that we should meet here." 

<* How ! can it be that — that I must not — ^visit there ?" he stanmiered, 
as a thousand fears flashed across his mind. " Has anything occurred ? 
Your father"— 

" Knows naught of you," she answered, *' which would prejudice 
him against you. 

" Then rests the cause with you ?" he asked eagerly ; " are 3roa 
come here to-day but to tell me that I must see you no more ?" 

" Indeed, sir," she answered, as her face reddened, " I cannot but 
be proud of your acquaintance and friendship, and yet you must be 
•ware that, under existing circumstances, to countenance your too fire- 
qnent visits would neither be honorable to you nor just to myeelf." 
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** And why ?" he asked, with all the wildness that had marked hii 
actions the evening before, " and why ? I am not low born or igno- 
rant ; I have wealth, ay, great wealth. Why deem it presumptnoos if 
I lay it at your feet, and, as I now do, ask this hand in return for the 
heart that is already your own ?" and catching her hand in his he 
pressed it passionately to his lips. 

Her cheek grew pale and she trembled so violently that her woidf 
were scarcely intelligible, as she answered, " I could have hoped, sir, 
that your own observation would have spared me the embarrassment of 
further explanation ; you do but distress me while you deceive your- 
self. P— 

" What !" he exclaimed, interrupting her vehemently, " you are affi- 
anced to another ! Tell me, can it be ?" 

*• I am," she faltered. 

" Then Heaven help me !'* exclaimed the impetuous man, " I am a 
lost wretch. There was a hell before me, and you had almost saved 
me-— but now it yawns again more dark and awfijd than before." 

" You terrify me beyond measure by your manner,'* she answered ; 
" why this wild conduct and these strange expressions ? you will force 
me to leave you. Surely I cannot be so much to you ; you have known 
me but a short time, and it were far better for our own peace that we 
should see each other no more." 

There was something of compassion and encouragement in her tones 
that gave him hope, and he answered her earnestly, yet with more 
calmness, " So much to me ? By my soul ! you are ail in all to me, 
dearest lady. Could you but know how I have wandered, night after 
night, about your dwelling, to catch one glimpse of that form ; how ear- 
nestly I have prayed that the pure passion you had excited in my 
breast might not go unrequited, you could never have thought yoursdf 
indifferent to me. Can I be so deceived ?'' he continued, <* do you hve 
that other ?" 

'* Desist, I pray you," she answered, "do not urge me to a dishonor- 
able act ; the question may not now be asked, the die is cast, I have 
promised to be . his." She turned and walked away, yet with a fal- 
tering and want of resolution in her manner that encouraged him to 
press his suit, and springing to her side he exclaimed eagerly, 

" Nay, but hear me, one word if you would save me. Something 
tells me that a false idea of honor and duty is urging you against yomr 
own inclinations. You have been bestowed against your will ! Mind 
it not, burst the flimsy contract, it cannot, shall not bind you." 

" You mistake," she answered in a low voice, " my father is kind 
and good, he is not one to force my will." 

" Then, dearest lady," he urged, " you have been deceived ; one has 
won your affections who has proved unworthy of yonr love. You have 
been deceived : flattery and art have been engaged to work yonr rain. 
My life upon it, he is a villain ! He" — 

" Stop, stop, sir, for Heaven's sake !" she sobbed, as tears of shame 
and sorrow streamed down her cheeks. " To what have I come ? Havs 
I lived to hear that name reviled and yet endure the presentee of the 
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slanderer ? If you have any regard for me, speak not thus again of one 
who is far too noble and too devoted for aught that my poor heart can 
return." 

" Forgive me then, dearest," he answered, with a forced tone of sor- 
row, ** forgive me if in the ardor of my love I spoke unadvisedly of one 
who holds so high a place in your estimation. I knew him not and 
have erred through ignorance. But something must be wrong," ho con- 
tinued, " you have been deceived in yourself. Have you not mistaken 
regard for love, the esteem to which a gentle manner and kind words 
have given rise, for warm affeclion ?" 

That question was the very one which she had asked herself, and 
which her own heart had answered too truly. Her breast heaved with 
emotion and she could not answer him. 

" It is so then," he continued, taking her hand in his, which was not 
again withdrawn. " It is so, and you would sacrifice yourself rather 
than disobey the dictates of misguided honor. Oh, consider, lady, be- 
fore you decide. Ardently as I love you, I will not speak for myself ; I 
speak only for you. Do not suppress the first buddings of your aflec- 
lion — blight them not by disappointment. Your promise, if it lead to ill, 
is far belter broken than kept ; nay, if it but tend to make you misera- 
ble, you owe it to yourself to disregard it. You may now be about to 
decide upon a course which will make you happy or miserable through 
life. Be true to yourself first, follow the promptings of your own pure 
heart — they cannot lead you amiss." 

It was by such arguments as these, intermingled with flattery and 
tender appeals, such as he too well knew how to make, that he at 
length won from her the confession of her unholy love for him. It was 
unholy, because by every tie of moral obligation she was bound to 
another. True, the ceremony, which the order of society demands, 
was wanting, yet the word had passed and naught on earth but death 
or dishonor could recall it. Thus it was that this creature of impulse 
had allowed herself to be carried away by the first whirl of excited 
feeling. The dazzling hues of the bubble appearance had outglittcred 
the milder light of worth, and the unfortunate girl, in her short-sighted 
admiration, had forsaken a heart that would have held true to her 
through weal and woe, and thrown herself away upon a homeless wan- 
derer. 

They remained long in the grove in deep conversation, until the in- 
creasing chill of the evening warned them to return. During the time 
Foster made a somewhat candid confession of his life, describing the 
manner of his leaving college and forsaking his home, but forbore to 
tell her of the way in which he had gained his livelihood ; only saying 
that his inexperience and distress of mind had betrayed him into dis- 
sipation and excess, from which he had already broken away. It was 
agreed between them that he should return to his father, and throwing 
himself upon his generosity and aflection ask his forgiveness ; or if he 
were dead, claim his inheritance and return immediately to Wilming- 
ton. Thus they separated, Foster to return to his vessel with a light 
heart and bright hope, Mary Miller to reflect upon the error she had 

vokx. 41 
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eommitted and the consequences which must follow. At break of di? 
on the following morning Foster summoned our old acquaintance, Shd, 
into the cabin and ordered him to assemble all the men on the forward 
deck to listen to something which he had to say to them. They were 
soon collected, a raotely group as the sun ever shone upon ; there were 
Spaniards, and Americans, and Portuguese, and coarse featured Ger- 
mans, with here and there a dark faced native of Africa ; some wen 
fine looking men with noble forms and pleasant countenances, otben 
were dark and morose, scowling savages that could not but be brutes if 
they would ; some were young, just in the spring time of life, others 
bore the marks of age, but the majority of them were near their prime. 
They were crowded together in the bow, and as the captain came upoot 
of the cabin and took his station in the waist to address them, they un- 
covered their heads out of respect, and stood so mute and silent that a 
pinfall might have been heard upon the deck. 

"My men," said he, looking around upon them, " have I, or haTe 
I not, always been true to you, preserved order, maintained discipUne, 
Rod done my duty as a captain should ?" 

" Ay, ay, sir, you have," was answered by the men with a right good 
will that told they loved their leader. 

" It is well, then," he continued, " listen to me ; I have caUed you 
together to address you upon a matter of no small importance : I am about 
to make a proposal which may at first sight seem strange to you. To 
accept it or not, as seems best, lies with yourselves ; I have never forced 
your will in such matters and shall not do so now, but will submit mv 
plan to you, and as usual take the vote upon it. Some of you may 
think as I do ; perhaps the majority will not ; but for my part I have 
seen enough of this life. Be not surprised, men, when I say the word 
with me is, boom end, back the yard and fetch short up. I have sailed 
long enough with a death's head flying over me ; I have spilled already 
too much of human blood. Ten years is quite long enough for me to 
liave been prowling about the dark corners of the ocean. I would be 
free again. I would live where the spirits of murdered men cannot 
come in the night and whisper to me in my sleep. I would earn my 
living by the sweat of my own brow, and eat bread that will not taste 
of blood. No one of you loves our gallant craft more than I. I have 
trod her deck for years, and she and you have proved my friends and 
borne me safely out of danger, when all the damned spirits of earth were 
leagued against us. My proposal is that we quit this bloody life, and 
before we go, consign the Sea Rift to a grave worthy of the swiftest 
bark that ever bore the free over the deep. Blow her into the air, 
scatter her spars upon the waves, that no tame hand shall ever stretch 
ber canvas to the breeze. What port in another world will this course 
df life bring us to, my men ? Do not sneer, my men, I have not turned 
preacher yet. I have nothing to urge upon this subject, nor will I ask 
jou how you think our reckoning will read before the great Admind of 
Sll, when the last call summons all hands ahoy. But let me tell yon 
with a certainty that it is for our interest in this life to stop short whers 
we are ; justice will overhaul us sooner or later if we go on, as sore ss 
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that sun will set in tho west to day, and then * man the yards, and 

run them up' is the word. Answer me, my men, have I not always led 
you to the iight ? have I not always been first to board and first to strike 
the blow ? have I not always been true to the hilt ?" 

** Ay, ay, sir," came up in answer from a hundred deep toned voices. 

" Then you know," he continued, *^ that it is not cowardice that in- 
duces me to propose this course. I do it because I think it best for yoa 
and best for myself. 1 give you time to decide. Go and consider the 
matter among yourselves, and at two bells I will meet you here on deck 
again and have your answer. Remember, that whatever you do, I 
leave the vessel this day, forever." 

Foster then retired to his cabin and waited the decision of his men 
with no little anxiety; persuaded of the misery and danger*of their sit- 
uation, he had thought that he would not leave them without one effort, 
even though it were unsuccessful, to save them. And yet he had but 
little hope of succeeding ; he could not command them to disperse ; to 
persuade them whs persuading men from vice *hat has ten times strong- 
er arguments in its own allurements. During the time that he was 
^fvaiting he packed his wardrobe and made all the necessary prepara^ 
tions for leaving, and just as he had finished his arrangements two bells 
struck. 

** Well, my hearties/' said he, as he went on deck, " have you de- 
cided upon my proposal ?" 

** We have, sir/' answered Shel, who stepped forward and acted as 
spokesman for the rest. 

'* Which course have you chosen, then ? Do you go with me 7" 

*' Ten are for that, sir," answered Shel, with one of his odd looks, 
and eighty-seven against it." 

Very well, my men," answered Foster, " I shall leave you to your- 
selves. You know me too well to suspect that you will ever receive 
any injury from me hereafter. Your lurking places and resorts shall 
remain as secret as ever. After I am gone you may go on and choose 
your leader." ** Shel," he^continued to his mate, "lower away the gig, 
have my tacks got up from below and stowed in, and send two men to put 
me ashore.'* 

His orders were obeyed, and he went over the side without one word 
of adieu to his men. He knew that little affection dwelt in their hearts, 
and few even remained on deck to see him depart. 



« 



The probable end of this vessel will perhaps interest the reader. A 
coaster sailing up the bay, on her way to Philadelphia, reported having 
met on the twentieth of November, a long, sha'-p brig, with low sides 
and raking masts, flying down before the wind with studding sails set, 
and every thing out that would draw, alow and aloft. She dashed like 
a phantom ship by them and refused to answer their hail. One short 
old man stood at the wheel and several others lay drunk about the deck. 
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and a confused noise of quarreling, and dreadful oaths and imprecatioDi 
reached their ears from below. 

Another vessel reported that on the seventh of March, they boarded 
the wreck of a brig, apparently a very swift sailer, off the capes of 
the Chesapeake. She was dismasted and lay upon her beam ends ; 
not a living soul was on board, but in the cabin were found several bo- 
dies, dreadfully mangled by sabre cuts, that had apparently been dead 
some time. The vessel was fast filling, so that they were obliged to 
leave her without making further search, and in a short time aAer, ther 
saw her sink. 

[to be concluded.] 



ROUSSEAU'S THEORY OF NATURAL RIGHTS. 

Every age has some distinctive motto; some set form of words 
convenient, which it perpetually utters, through all the various mouths 
which nature has given or art invented. Not long since, the pulpit, ths 
press, the forum, the barrel and eloquent lamp-post of philosophical 
France, all* reechoed the magical word — Right. 

What are these rights of men, which ever since the beginning of 
authentic history have troubled the world as with a vam shadow t 
which flitted about among the subtleties of the old schools of Greece, 
and stirred up a notable confusion within the dim recesses of the Ab- 
beys, and the misty learned brains of cloistered monks ? 

Modern philosophy teaches that the natural rights of man are those 
liberties, privileges, immunities, which man in a state of unsub- 
dued barbarism doth undoubtedly enjoy : which do consist, like the 
freedom of a herd of buffaloes, in an unlimited license to do whatsover 
seemeth good in his eyes ; and these abstract rights are as much a part 
and parcel of his goods and chattels, and as little to be molested or in 
any wise curtailed, as are the less spiritual portions thereof, — the axe 
with which he hews him wood, the pitcher with which he draws 
him water, or the coat he covers his nakedness withal. 

The modem origin of these dogmas becomes them well. A vaga- 
bond hypochondriac, a jumble of dishonorable inconsistencies, who, by 
his own confession, lived and died in doubt whether he was more knave 
or fool, showing the one by an inveterate propensity to pilfer and lie, 
and the other by a prurient appetite for fallacies — ^under a sudden ins[A- 
ration either from the fumes of insanity or the mischievous prompt- 
ings of an evil spirit, — penned an essay to prove barbarism preferable to 
civilization. This was Jean Jacques Rousseau. His absurdities, en- 
gendered in an unsound mind by the actions of a diseased imagination, 
roused the wonder of a nation of petites m&itrcs, and instantly up 
sprang a fashionable rage for the simplicity of nature. This frenaiy 
culminated in the Reign of Terror. Philosophers raved and blasphemed 
from the tops of barrels ; ecclesiastics, those children of an *' aitifi- 
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cial** age, dangled all arow along the streets, and Reason published 
to the world her *' Natural Rights." They murdered their king for 
being the son of his father ; they convicted Bishops of heterodoxy br 
hanging them on lamp-posts, and " regenerated" a vicious age, by seno* 
ing its virtue into eternity. All the crimes which human depravity 
could commit, all the foul passions which animate wild beasts, infused 
a fearful life into the vilest refuse of diseased humanity ; with the * 
shouts of infidel illuminati mingling in the yell of an infuriated rabble, 
they trampled on the necks of kings ; and over the ruins of ancient es- 
tablishments built up a world of new and strange creations. 

These metaphysical theories of the rights of man are all based upon 
the assumption, either latent or expressed, that man is not a social be- 
ing. On no other foundation can this flimsy fabric of visionary and 
unsubstantial dogmas be reared. And with this false assumption the 
whole edifice tumbles to the ground. Some philosophers have thought 
that there was once " an actually existing unconnected state of na- 
ture ;" others that men were sublimated monkeys, elevated by constant 
intercommunion of apish sympathies and functions, and by the loss of 
their tails, into the higher order of rational beings. The one doctrine 
is quite as false and absurd as the other. . That there was ever a state 
of existence in which men were distinct individuals, not aggregated or 
in any wise united, but each living separately for and in himself, and 
that from some sudden and simultaneous impulse, (which could only 
arise from intercourse, and is therefore impossible on the supposition 
that men were unconnected,) they thought it not good to be alone, but 
** met in a large plain, entered into an original contract, and chose ths 
tallest man present to be their ruler," is distinctly contradicted by the 
revealed accounts of society's formation. 

It began in Edom, and was thence perpetuated through single fami- 
lies. For centuries there was no society other than that composed bj 
the members of each clan, under the rule of its patriarch. All the 
forms of society now in existence had their origin in families, and 
their primitive bonds were simply the ties of relationship. Society, 
then, is not a mere convention of interest, having its beginning in the 
wants and fears of men. These, with the motives just mentioned, are 
among the forces which help to preserve it when formed. But no hn- 
man power, no voluntary act of men had anything to do with its origi- 
nal formation. God created it, and by the laws of man's physical and 
mental constitution it descended to posterity entirely formed. In its 
primitive origin men were altogether passive. They were created 
with functions, faculties, and propensities all manifestly tending to bring 
them together into community, all intended for such a state, incapable of 
existing in any other, and from their nature inevitably destined to utter 
annihilation, if community should be dissolved. As particles of matter 
floating in the atmosphere are by the laws of attraction drawn and 
compressed together ; as the grosser substances all implicitly obey 
those invariable laws which God impressed upon them at their crea- 
tion : so does man without any exertion of will, or any disposition to 
rebel, in?oIuntarily and of necessity enter into society. There neyer 
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was an *^ unconnected state of nature.'' There never could by any possi- 
bility be such a state. Men would degenerate into the apes, from 
which Monboddo thought they sprang. From this unnatural stats 
of nature, then, since it never existed anywhere but in the heated 
imaginations of vaporing theorists, men derive no previous rights. 
They did not enter society from any other mode of life, with rights 
• which they had before possessed, and form a voluntary compact, 
built upon those anterior privileges. Men were no more active agents 
in the construction of society than are the *^ motes whicb people the 
sunbeam" in obeying the forces which impel them together and thereby 
consjegating in masses. And consequently they have none of those 
rights over it, which the maker has over the thing made. In short, man 
being a social being, having never existed, and being incapable ojf ex- 
isting in any unsocial state, all his rights are social rights. 

But the origin of Government and that of society should not be 
confounded together. The latter is not formed in virtue of certain pre- 
existing rights. It is not formed in virtue of any rights whatever, but 
all just and undoubted rights spring from it Government is an instru- 
ment intermediate between the sovereignty of society and its members, 
by means of which the end of society is accomplished. That end is ad- 
Tantage, and therefore Government is a pure convention of interest, 
and must be administered wholly by the standard of expediency. All 
voluntary forms of Government are therefore legitimate, though there 
be infinite variety in their relative goodness. There are only two 
modes by which these usurped rights can be proven : either by estab- 
lishing the/oc^ that society had its origin involuntary compact: or by 
showing that from the nature of things they do of necessity belong to 
roan. The first is too wild an assumption to admit of doubt for a mo- 
ment, and the second is based upon a manifest fallacy. This consists 
in the notion that there is in all men an absolute and inalienable right of 
sovereignty. The train of argument by which the advocates of this 
theory seek to establish it, is as follows : — All voluntary actions are 
moral — i. e. subject to responsibility — morality is founded in ^* Reason** 
— is the result of Reason. Reason implies free agency, and being 
equal in all, the right of free agency is equal in all. Therefore no man 
may subject the will of another to his own. Therefore no body of 
men may lawfully do this. This right is alienable : hence the only 
just Government is one formed by the free consent of all its members, 
^in which each member shall unite himself with all, and yni obey Atm- 
self alone, remaining as free as he was before !" Now omitting the 
impossibility of compounding a government in which these contradic- 
tory relations shall be preserved, a moment's inspection will suffice to 
show that this sovereignty of the '* general will," resulting from Reason, 
belongs not to any created beings, but exclusively to Reason itself: not 
in the imperfect and immature condition in which it is found among 
men, bat in a state of perfect and unmixed purity, whicb is found no- 
where but in the Omniscient Ruler of the universe. Since then this 
mischievous " right" is vested not in mankind but in an abstrsct facnky, 
mankind being destitute of the one cannot possess the odisr. 
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Pure Reason — not man — is " inalienably sovereign." Is it equal 
among men ? Its province is hold to be — to pronounce on the agree^ 
ment or disagreement of different ideas. From the simplicity of its 
operations it is inferred that there cannot be degrees (and must conse- 
quently be equality) in the faculty. But surely in the wide world of 
reason, there tire degrees numberless as the ser.es of ascending grades 
in the complex power mind : which reaches from the feeblest manifes- 
tations of animal instinct, up through the variously gifted races of men, 
and the mysterious orders of the invisible world, to the throne of Omnis- 
cience. There is an unequal distribution of this faculty in Heaven : for 
surely the disembodied soul of the cobbler last mentioned among the 
blessed, ranks not in reason with the great archangel Gabriel ! Ths 
defenders of the system, by excluding women and children from public 
affairs, tacitly acknowledge that there are degrees in the partition of 
reason. Granting therefore that there does exist such an inherent so- 
vereignty — still it cannot bo equal among men, being proportioned to an 
unequal division of this faculty. But even if it be conceded that the 
" right" is equal and inalienable — yet nevertheless, the practical so- 
phism is as great as though the reverse were true. Reason is active. 
But it cannot act by itself independently of a subject. There must be 
materials wherewithal to work. These are the mixed mass of facts 
and conceptions accumulated by the subordinate powers of the mind. 
Now though every atom of humanity were endowed with an equal 
share of reason ; yet the amount of materials upon which it shall oper- 
ate, varies infinitely with each man's opportunities and capabilities of 
observation. " The wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity of 
leisure : and he that hath little business shall become wise. How shall 
he get wisdom that holdeth the plough ; that gloricth in the goad ; that 
driveth oxen ; and is occupied in their labors ; and whose talk is of 
bullocks ?'' The presumptive reason of a Dutch legislator from the 
middle states ; with his original stupidity sublimated into sheer animal 
instinct by an utterly animal life — on what materials shall it act ? and 
the reason of a Webster — on what may it not act ? What practical 
equality is there betwixt these two poles of the world of mind ? 

Reason bears but a sorry part in the affairs of men : is subject to the 
absolute domination of the grosser elements of human nature : is buried 
beneath a chaos of passions, prejudices, and appetites which it cannot 
throw off : and through which it acts not at all ; or at best but feebly. 
In short, far from being ** sovereign" in any individual, it is the abject 
Slave of his propensities. The same is true of an aggregate of individ- 
uals — of the State. 

The whole system, therefore, which would deduce the rights of meOi 
and the authority of government, from Reason, evaporates into thin air. 
It has no foundation in nature, in reason, nor the will of God. But on 
the contrary is in vehement opposition to them all. The vanity on 
which it is based would fain supply the deficiencies of revelation by at- 
tributing to the omnipotent power of Human Reason, the origin of sU 
those things whose beginning is not distinctly made known : a vil« 
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l^ilosophy that in the same hreath raves about man's perfectibility, and 
asserts that fear is the only conservator of human institutions. 

It is the hybrid offspring of selfishness which measures all things b^ 
the standard of sordid interest, and of infidel irreverence that riots in 
the desecration of things sacred and divine. Every true friend of lib- 
erty must desire to see the real rights of man, everywhere acknow- 
ledged and enjoyed. But man has not a right to every thing. Ex- 
tremes meet ; and the extreme of liberty is the most intolerable despot- 
ism. The least that can be said of the system is that it is utterly im- 
practicable. It contains within it the elements of endless discord. It is 
contrary to nature. It is contrary to those prejudices that are stronger 
than nature. It is subversive of all established institutions. It is in- 
capable of establishing others. If it could accomplish its object it 
would achieve its own destruction. Its very first act would be its 
death blow. 



RETROSPECT. 

Blest be your memory, 
Ye dead days of my early hopes and fears ; 
Sweet to my rapt soul is your melody. 

Spirits of buried Yean. 

Your voices now I hear 
Breathing soft echoes from the distant Past, 
Pouring loved tones upon my listening ear, 

Too heavenly long to last 

Oh ! wake again that strain, 
Ye unseen hoverers o'er the infinite Tomb 
Where 'Hme hath laid his Ages — to remain 

Forever in its gloom. 

Ah! not reality! 
No spirit-Bong is murmuring through the trees ; 
Voice cannot come from Past Eternity, 

Borne on the fitful breeze ; 

*Tis but wild Fancy's power, 
Freed for a while from Reason's strong control ; 
Tis but the influence of this midnight hour 

Upon the overflowing sooL 

I view old scenes once more ; 
The merry band of school-mates, whose gay thraog 
(Since scattered throQgfa aUlsadi the wide wocldo'sr) 

I once rejoiced anioiif — 
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Again they're feathered here; 
Some firom rich India's parched and fimgrant ilnuid, 
Some from each aea and ahore of Earth appear, 

Some from the '* silent land." • 

Beneath the bending boagfas 
Of yonder ancient, venerable trees, 
The archills sport, their moist uncovered brows 

Fanned by the summer breexe. 

And now the happy shout 
Raised by familiar voices, greets my ear ; 
Loudly the cheerful laugh is ringing oat 

Melodious and dear. 

Faintly it dies away y^ 
The group has vanished ; but the impetuous train 
Of visions numberiees in close array. 

Still crowds upon my brain. 

Again I tread the path 
Through leafy woods and by the pebUy-ahoie, 
Where I was wont to watch the sea-wave's wrath. 

And listen to its roar. 

I feel the same pulse-thrill. 
Breathe the same rapturous sigh, as whan I stood, 
My young heart swelling with the thongfats that ffll 

Great Nature's solitude. 



Ah ! Time hath changed them now — 
Those days that seem to retrospect so bright — 
The fair round forehead for the dark-lined brow, 

life's Morning for its Night 



THE CHEROKEE& 

Ahono the latest information of the newspaper press, are some im- 
portant statements concerning the Cherokees. It appears that the tide 
of fortune has again thrown them among rapacious and unrelenting 
white men. They seem, as certainly as if an oracle had pronounced 
their doom, to be constantly receiving among their household gods and 
in the bosom of their fainilies the scourge of rapine and butchery. 
Already the fierce trapper, alike regardless of God and man, has 
seised in the name of his race the little hunting groond hejond the 
MissiasippL Already the white man's right of k^tjfmg mofmA wifh 
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the red 8on of the wilderness, is beginning to be urged and put in practice 
anew. Already, ere the traces of the primeval forest have disappeared 
from their fields and plantations, a large party in Arkansas is clamoring 
for their removal siill farther West. It seems as if in retiring bevond 
the Western Stales, they had only passed from one scene of the fatal 
drama to another. While, in the view of such things, wo ardently hope 
that the oppressor's rod may be staid, and that no other blood of mar- 
tyred Indians may cry from the ground to God against civilized rapaci- 
ty, it scorns to be a proper time to reflect upon the past and guard our- 
selves with penitence against the commission of new crimes. Like 
other young governments, our own has received a bloody baptism. It 
stands before high Heaven with stains upon its garments. If this was 
necessary in order that we might attain what we have aimed at — liber- 
ty of hand and conscience — we trust that enough has been encountered 
to secure these blessings without further visitations from such curses. 
In speaking of the former treatment of the Cherokees, we shall en- 
deavor to be impartial ; we shall take sides no further than the facts 
which wo state seem to array themselves in the eye of Truth and Jus- 
tice upon one side or the other. We shall at least endeavor to be dis- 
passionate, and neither allow our own judgment to be warped nor the 
sense of our readers to revolt on account of strongly apparent pre- 
judices. 

One of the points which it is necessary to settle in a fair examina- 
tion of this subject is this : — were or were not the Indians capable of 
possessing lands in this country ? With regard to this we shall say 
first, that common sense teaches us that the Indians, being human, had 
a right to all the lands necessary to their subsistence and comfort. 
The early settlers of this country acknowledged this by purchasing 
lands of the Indians. By this act, the whites virtually asserted that 
the Indians were absolute proprietors of all the lands which they ac- 
tually occupied. It cannot be for an instant supposed that, in a country 
BO immense as this, where so much land was waiting for a possessor, 
and which the native Indian visited only once or twice in a year in pur- 
suit of some favorite game or to seek for the trial of his foe, those 
parts of it which were then unpossessed, could be claimed by the 
Aborigines against the European nations. But it is equally clear that 
the Indians, as men and as natives of the soil, had an indisputable right 
to all the ground necessary to support them in a savage or civilized life. 
It was not upon the ground that God would give to the Israelites the 
lands of the heathen, or that the superiority of the civilized man to the 
barbarian gave the former a right to wrest his possessions from the lat- 
ter, that our forefathers assumed the ownership of this western soil. 

It is a settled principle, that a law which is founded only on the law 
of nature or upon custom, however sufficient in itself, is d>rogated by 
written law. Supposing, therefore, for the sake of argtunent, that tlM 
natural right of the Indian, above alluded to, did not exist* still if the 
white man has bound himself by wriUen compacts to recogniie certua 
rights of property in the Indian, these are forever good agaimst kimt^' 
The question here arises — are the Indiana a nation and capable of beiog 
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a party to a treaty? In accordance with the Constitution and the pro- 
visions of the law of nations, it has been the universal practice of the 
general government to obtain Indian lands by treaty. There have 
been sixteen treaties negotiated with the Cherokees, in every one of 
which they are considered as an independent nation. The Father of 
his Country regarded them as a nation and treated with them as such. 
The Supreme Court has time and again pronounced them a nation. In 
short, the whole history of negotiations with the Cherokees, shows 
conclusively that they are considered as a separate community, having 
a national existence, and possessing a territory which they were to hold 
until they should voluntarily surrender it. These treaties were not a 
mere form of words, thrown together without meaning. They were 
composed with great care, executed with uncommon solemnity, and 
ratified with due consideration. President Washington, soon after the 
formation of our government, transmitted a special message to the Sen- 
ate on the subject of our relations with the Cherokees, in which he in- 
sists upon the necessity of having the treaties with Indian tribes 
" faithfully performed.*' He reminds the Senate that the Cherokees 
had, by the treaty of Hopewell, placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of the TTnited States, and declares his determination to carry that 
treaty into " faithful execution.'* When the Constitution was formed, 
the treaty-making power was given expressly to the general govern- 
ment, and Congress was vested with power to " regulate commerce 
with foreiorn nations and with the Indian tribes." One would think that 
this would need no explanation. But those who have opposed the 
rights of the Indian have set up the claim that the general government 
had no right, under the article of the Constitution in question, to make 
a treaty with any nation within the territorial jurisdiction of an inde- 
pendent State. Now when the Constitution was adopted and solemn- 
ly signed by every State in the Union, it provided that all the treaties 
which had been made and should be made should be binding on the 
several States. Before this, treaties had been made with the Indian 
tribes by the general government, and all these tribes were within the 
territorial limits of some of the States. To this add the fact that the 
framers of the Constitution felt it necessary to specify in the article un- 
der consideration, the Indian tribes, instead of suffering them to be in- 
cluded in the general term of foreign nations, and we find that the 
Constitution bears on its face a positive refutation of this absurd claim 
on the part of the enemies of the Indians. One step farther. Trea- 
ties are the supreme law of the land, and the State that endeavors to 
nullify a treaty made by the general Government, is guilty of as broad 
treason to the Grovemment, as if it avowedly passed laws in derogation 
of the Constitution, and endeavored to maintain them. 

Having thus established the general principles of the case, it be- 
comes us now to examine the particular relations between Georgia and 
the general Government upon the subject of the Cherokees. In the 
year 1802, the United States and Georgia entered into the following 
compact : Georgia ceded to the United States all claim which she 
had to lands within the chartered limits of the States of Alabama aad 
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littippi, while the United States ceded to Georgia whatever diiai 
they had to the lands within her limits, and promised to extinguish, fior 
her use, ** a» early a» the sanu couid be peaceably obtained upon teaser 
able terms^ the Indian title to all the lands within the State of Georgis.' 
Now the Georgia politicians say that this stipulation bound the United 
States to obtain the lands within her limits, for her own use, at all kee- 
ards. The very instrument under which Georgia urged her clsiiB 
■hows its absurdity. All intercourse with the Cherokees was to be 
held by the United States, and Georgia was to have no agency what- 
ever, either direct or indirect, in extinguishing the Indian title. The 
Indians, of course, had the power to retain their lands, and the inhabi- 
tants of Georgia had no ground of complaint either against them or 
against the general Government for their exercising this power. Thii 
title was to be extinguished by a consent of parties, and not an appeal 
to arms ; it was to be done *^ peaceably and upon reasonable terms," and 
according to this stipulation the United States had, until 1827, been giv- 
ing to Georgia the lands which the Cherokees had ceded to them by 
treaty from time to time. When, in connection with these positire 
rules which the United States and Georgia have established with re- 
gard to the Indian possessions, we refer to the fact that Georgia had 
herself treated with the Indians as a nation in the times of her early 
history; that her protest against the treaty of Hopewell had been over- 
ruled ; that ailer this, even ehe had become a party to the federal Cos- 
•titution which confirmed the past and provided for future treaties with 
the Indian tribes ; that the Senators and Representatives of Georgia 
had, 3rear after year, voted in the Congress of the nation for the vari- 
ous treaties made from time to time ; and that the inhabitants of Geor^ 
gia had been the actual negotiators of such treaties, we must coniesa 
that we are stunned on coming to that act, unparalleled in the his- 
tory of legislation, which aseerted that the * Cherokees were tenants 
at the will of Greorgia, that she wanted and would have the Indian lands 
within her territory and would not be interfered with in executing this 

The first act of the legislature of the State of Georgia, in relatiim 
to the Cherokees, was to abolish their government and extend her own 
laws and government over them. She next divided their territory into 
counties, and then surveyed their lands. Lastly, to complete the cat- 
alogue of wrongs, she proceeded to distribute their lands among her cit- 
izens by lottery^ giving to every head of a family one ticket, and the 
prize in land that should be drawn corresponding to it. It is true, there 
were some small reservations to the heads of Indian families, but even to 
these the Indians " had no fee simple title." They were to hold this 
land as mere occupants at the will of Georgia, liable to be driven from 
her territory whenever she might think proper. By these harsh laws 
the Indian could hold no ofiice under the State authority ; he could not 
even testify to his wrongs, as a witness, in the courts of the State. In 
short, he was not permitted to exercise a single right of a freeman. 

Affairs had come to this pass when an attempt was made by the 
agents of this rapacious schemoi to extort from the general govern- 
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ment a constructiye sanction of the efTorts of Georgia to obtain the 
Cherokee lands; in order that the dishonor which had before extended to 
our nation only so far as we did not arrest the high-handed robberies of 
Greorgia, might now be indelibly fixed upon us, by a positive approval 
and support of these unrighteous measures. The result of this was the 
celebrated Indian Bill, which, however fair it may seem in its formula* 
was not honestly intended by those who introduced it or those who 
passed it, to be of any service to the claim of right set up by the In- 
dians. It was in effect, consigning the Cherokees to the cupidity and 
tender mercies of their enemies. The rejection of Mr. Frelinghuysen's 
amendment, which required a pledge that nothing in the measures about 
to be taken should be construed as denying the obligation of existing 
treaties, is proof absolute of the selfish and brazen policy which the pro- 
mulgators of the bill had adopted. When the passage of this bill pro- 
Tiding for their removal was made known to the Cherokees, they think- 
ing that it would be fatal to their interests, sent a memorial to Congress 
signed by almost every adult of the nation, deprecating the necessity of 
emigration, and asking that they might be permitted to remain in the 
quiet possession of their lands, which the United States had by a score 
of treaties, by honor, by all that dignified humanity, *' solemnly guaran- 
teed to them forever." But this memorial was disregarded. Goaded 
by the persecution of the whites until they could no longer endure it, 
they applied to their *' father," the President of the United States, for 
protection ; but, instead of preserving the plighted f^ith of the country, 
he too joined league with their oppressors; and thus their last hope was 
extinguished. Was it to be expected that the Cherokee, accustomed 
from his birth to feelings of equality and independence, would remain 
where he would be exposed at all times to public persecution and pri- 
vate indignity ; that he could bear the idea of being an outlaw under his 
own roof ; a stranger among his neighbors ; an alien in the land that 
gave him birth ? No ; the Cherokees could not submit to such degra-. 
dation as the laws of Georgia imposed upon them. In case of removal, - 
<* they saw nothing but ruin," but it was the only alternative. Thus, 
to our shame be it said, the owners of a soil, held by inheritance and 
immemorial occupancy, were compelled to leave their homes, the graves 
of their fathers, the scenes of their childhood, their cultivated fields, 
their orchards, their beautiful streams and luxnriant forests, by a ctm- 
Used and Christian people, with whom they had lived in perfect peace for 
more than forty years, and for whom they had ' willingly bled in war.' 
The Cherokees sought a homo beyond the western waters, not from 
their own choice, not because they thought it would be to their advan- 
tage, but because they could not endure to remain upon their lands ex- 
cluded from the rights of freemen, and surrender themselves to be the 
Tictims of legalized robbery. Thus were the Cherokees forced to leave 
their country, where they had already made rapid advances in civiliza- 
tion, and encounter the sufferings of a pilgrimage of two thousand miles 
to the wilderness of the ' far West' — a pilgrimage in which one thou- 
sand, at the lowest estimate, perished. The removal of a number of 
families to a new country, even under the most favorable auspices, and ' 
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while the heart is cheered by pleasing visions of the future, is attended 
with much hardship. No one will deny that this is true, even wkea 
the change is voluntary. We ask then how painful must have beea 
the circumstances of this case when a whole nation, embracing persons 
of all classes, from the infant to the aged man, were driven against their 
strongest remonstrances into a strange land ? We would bear in miod 
that they began their journey under the most aggravated circum- 
stances, being robbed of their country and rights in violation of the most 
solemn contracts which it is possible for communities to form with each 
other; that they were going to a territory of which they knew absolute- 
ly nothing, the most inviting parts of which were already occupied by 
Indian tribes who would regard them as intruders, who spoke a Iso- 
guage different from theirs, and had always been at war with them. 

The act of injustice on the part of the civilized white man was now 
completed. He had succeeded in driving from their proper home the 
natives of the soil ; those whom he had imbued, in part, with his own 
civilization ; those who in his contest with foreign nations had proved 
to be faithful allies ; those with whom he had made solemn treaties ; 
those whom the '* Father of his Countrv" recommended as worthv of 
protection and national friendship ; those who in the war of 1812, had 
supplied, in proportion to their numbers, more forces to fight our battles 
than any State in the Union ; those among whom the missionary of the 
cross had preached the golden rule of the Christian religion ; those 
whose chief had exchanged the endearing title of Brother with no less 
a man than Washington. In view of the conduct of the two parties ia 
this unparalleled transaction, we cannot but feel an ardent sympathy 
with the eloquent expression of another : '* I would rather receive the 
blessing of one poor Cherokee, as he casts his last look back upon his 
country, for having, though in vain, attempted to prevent his banishment, 
than sleep beneadi the marble of all the Caesars." 

It was our lot to see the Indians on their march from Georgia to their 
new home in the wilderness. A certain number of men had, after ths 
manner of mail contractors, entered into an agreement with Govern- 
ment to transport, for a stipulated price, the emigrants. The aged, sick 
and infirm were gathered into wagons, while behind them followed the 
ablebodied and strong-hearted with busy and mournful looks. We 
need not attempt to describe what feelings were depicted on their 
usually stoical countenances. It is enough to know that the place 
from which they were torn was their home, given them by the Great 
Spirit, and hallowed by the graves of their warlike fathers. It is 
enough to know that they were driven forth by those who had promised 
them protection, who had imparted to them the blessings of knowledge 
and civilization, and given them hopes that soon the promised brother- 
hood should be confirmed by a common refinement and religion. It is 
enough to know that the land, for which they were bound, was a strange 
country, consecrated by no recollections, endeared by no traditions. It 
was a funeral march to the grave of their former happiness. They 
felt the feelings of mourners. Pride was crushed, hope disappointed, 
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love weakened, confidence in their fellow-men destroyed. They did 
not leave bondage behind them, they were journeying to no land of 
promise. No wonder that their march was slow and silent. The 
fiery eye of the young warrior looked inquiringly upon the apathetic 
face of his aged father. The eye of that father looked with less pride 
than formerly upon the kindling manhood of his child. Woman shed 
no tear; but it was far more painful to think how awful must have been 
her grief, as her sympathizing nature was bowed down beneath 
the fallen fortunes of a husband or a lover. Beautiful Indian 
maidens, with a resignation that amounted almost to gaiety, passed 
along on their 'pacing ponies' with their dark plait^ locks flow- 
ing gracefully about their shoulders. The men, young and old, in hunt- 
ing attire and with rifles in their hands, journeyed along in dogged 
silence, or with busy air managing their trains. Thus the moumfnl 
band moved on, until the proud waters, of which tradition had often told 
them, flowing far in the west, separated them forever from their homes 
and native soil. F. 

[to be concluded.] 



/ 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Omne iulU punetum qui miacttit utile dtdci. 

It is a singular fact, that little or nothing has been written upon a de- 
partment of literature so distinguished and important as Biography. Be« 
side the passing notice of encyclopedias and the usual prefatory remarks 
of memoirs, we do not remember having seen any thing expressly upoa 
this subject. Whilst every door is open to Poetry, History, and Philo- 
sophy, and fresh garlands are continually wreathed for them, Biography, 
as noble as they, and, were her claims well weighed, perhaps as worthy, 
is forced to go a begging. It is difficult to account for this apparent in- 
sensibility to her merits. The names of Nepos, Plutarch, and John- 
son might confer dignity upon any branch of literature. Many beauti- 
ful models of biography in the Old Testament, and one illustrious ex- 
ample in the New, throw a glory around it equal, at least, to that con- 
ferred upon history or poetry in the Sacred Oracles. Great however as* 
has been its influence from the earliest times, Biography has obtained 
within the last half century a degree of attention and importance it 
never before enjoyed. Lives of men eminent in art, distinguished for 
achievements, or notorious for misfortunes or wickedness, have, during 
this period, been more than quadrupled. The public look with impa- 
tience for the memorials of departed greatness ; the press groans under 
the unusual burden ; our libraries are filling up with amazing rapidity ; 
in fact, Biography is the rage of the day. It cannot but be profitable 
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briefly to consider the object and character of a depcurtment which miat 
necessarily exert a powerful influence at the present lime. 

Biography has been styled a branch of history ; but this, we think, 
is to deprive it of its just rank and dignity. Its proTince is peculiar: 
it is independent of every other department. Like philosophy and po- 
etry, it stands or falls by its own merits. Its object is to supply tht 
deficiencies of history. The latter records the lives of communities ibr 
the benefit of communities : biography selects the lives of individuik 
for the study and advantage of individuals. History teaches under whit 
government, and by what policy, a people may become proeperoos and 
happy : Biography exhibits the course of conduct by which & man may 
become wise and good. We would not be understood as thrusting tkis 
department into the place and oflice of morality. It is the province of 
Moral Science to lay down rules of conduct ; but it is for Biography to 
tell us whether they are good for anything or good for nothing. Mo- 
rality says, act thus and thus, for such and such will be the results of 
this or an opposite course of action ; but we were sadly at a loss to 
know whether obedience to these hard rules would be repaid, did not 
Biography from her lofty place direct and cheer us by the blazing liglit 
of example. Infinite wisdom has taught us the dependence of monls 
upon Biography, and has thrown imperishable splendor around the latter 
by the beautiful examples which illustrate and enforce the precepts of 
Holy Writ. 

In Biography entertainment is united with instruction in an eminent 
degree. It vies with fiction in this respect. Conversation with men 
wiser than ourselves is one of the great luxuries of life. We come in 
contact, however, with comparatively few distinguished for wisdom, 
and our intercourse with them is necessarily limited. By the aid of 
Biography we may enjoy familiar converse with the greatest minds of 
every age. 

This species of writing is sometimes unjustly ridiculed. Some pre- 
tend that it is but trifling to search into the details of a man's every« 
day life. Say they, afler he has accomplished his work for the world 
his personal history is of very little consequence. We believe, on the 
contrary, that this kind of knowledge is of great consequence, as wo 
shall hereafter attempt to show ; but even were it not o£ absolute im- 
portance, we deprecate the utilitarianism that would rob us of the tniir* 
tainment of Biography. Such a philosophy would soon leave literatore 
barren enough. We deem the near and familiar intercourse with ge- 
nius which these memorials afford, one of the purest sources of enjoy- 
ment to the literary man. What works of fiction have ever been 
awaited with more anxiety and read with greater avidity than Bos- 
well's Life of Johnson, or Lockhart's Scott ? And who that has read 
them does not look back to the occasion as a bright epoch in his mind's 
history ? Biography is much more entertaining now than formerly^ 
It is no longer a mere mass of dates or a catalogue of books or actions. 
We now care not so much to know when a man was bom, and when 
he died, as to learn from his letters and diaries the workings and pro- 
gress of his mind. There are dangers connected with Biography, it 
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must be confessed. Persons permitted to enjoy the society and confi- 
dence of distinguished men, are apt to form a blind partiality for their 
favorites, and to become man-worshipers, like Boswell. So there is 
danger lest we abuse this admirable department of literature by con- 
tracting unwarrantable partialities, and falling into slavish imitation — 
lest we be guilty of the gross absurdity of thinking, acting, living as our 
favorites have done, merely because they have thought or acted thus. 
When imitation prevails, then farewell to all power — all progress. Stu- 
por and death take possession of the mind formed for life and activity. 
But the best gifts of Heaven may be ill used. Biography is none the 
less valuable because weak-minded men may abuse its privileges. 

We come lastly to speak of the influences of Biography. We are 
influenced in some degree, for better or worse, by all that we see, hear, 
or read. From the cradle to the grave we are profiting or losing by 
example. From that of the living we are liable to err on account of 
the difficulty of separating what is good from what is bad. But in the 
pages of Biography we And the choice characters of the Past thorough- 
ly sifted and prepared for our use and instruction. And there too we 
have the characters of vile men presented in such hideous deformity, 
by the action of ages, as to be invaluable as moral teachers. These 
two sets of characters are Time's best inheritance to us. The bad are 
beacons of danger. The good are stars of hope. 

Thoughtless boys are coaxed into the pleasant fields of literature by 
the winning voice of Biography. By the same voice careless young 
men are aroused to action, and leaving the ranks of idleness and folly, 
take their places among the good and useful. By the lives of self- 
taught, self-elevated men, the labor of the mechanic is lightened, and 
by the same instrumentality the sooty gloom of the smith-shop has 
given place to the light of hope and knowledge. The sword and peb- 
bles of Demosthenes have done as much for eloquence as his speech- 
es. It is perhaps of more concern to orators to know how he gained 
his power, than to learn what he said when possessed of it. Biogra- 
phy is the life and soul of History. Without its aid this latter depart- 
ment is a mere shell of events and dates. It is the life of Luther, in- 
terwoven with the History of the Reformation, that has made D'Au- 
bigne*s name popular the world over. 

But numerous as have been the benefits conferred by Biography, we 
believe that they are yet to be increased. Instead of being alarmed, 
therefore, by t^e immense issue of Diaries, Letters, and Table-talk, 
which threatens to overwhelm us, we rejoice at it. We, at the present 
day, are collecting facts which may hereafter, by philosophical 
induction, serve as the foundation of a more perfect science of human 
life. Over this chaos, we believe, will go forth the fiat, ** let there be 
light '^ and when we shall thus have made at least a great advance to- 
ward truth and happiness, then, if not before, will Biography be recog- 
nized as one of the great benefactors of our race. Quis. 
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mjaoEmo bt an snoiiavino op the cemktsrt at mt. aubukb. 

What chieftain erecteth bis trophies heie. 
Symbols of slaughter and tokens of fear? 
What yictor in triamph retumeth from far. 
Enriched with the spoils of many a war? 

Where passeth the car of his glory and pride ? 
What horsemen in pomp attend at his side ? 
What banners are streaming unfurled to the sky ? 
What multitudes shout as the train sweepeth by ? 

What captives by thousands the pageant adorn. 
From kindred and cuontry by violence borne 7 
1 called to the brook — I asked of the trees — 
Yet nothing replied, save the murmuring breeze 

I tomed to yon cdumn of marUe gray ; 
As I silently gazed, it seemeth to say — 
' Mortal ! Oh ! wish not our king to behold ; 

* All flee from his presence— the young, and the old. 

' light shineth before him — all nature is gay ; 
'Night reigneth behind him — grief marketh his way ; 
' He Cometh in silence ; no heralds are near ; 
' Nor hosts with their banners terrific appear. 

* He passeth the city— it waileth his stroke, 

' He toucheth the hamlet — ^its life's cord is broke, 

* Thou too at his summons must yield up thy breath ; 

* Wonld'it thou know then the conqoeror'B name?— It is DtmtV 

Ajuock 
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LITERARY NOTICEa 

** The Enemt Conquered ; or, Love Tihumphant. By S. Watson Royston, Author 
of an * Addreaer' delivered at Cumming, Georgia, and member of the Yale Law 
School. New Haven : Published by T. H. Peaae, 83 Chapel 8ti«et'-1845." 

Would that we could convey to our readers half the delightful emotions we have 
experienced in perusing this elegaut little volume. As conscientious critics, we cannot 
say that the work is, in all respects, faultless. But what book ever was, is, or will be? 
We will bet a hat {tohite) with any one, that, given the Odyssey on the one hand, and 
a good translation on the other, we will point out more than one place where Homer 
has written trash ; and without a translation we could find many highly objectiona- 
ble passages, especially on Examination day. Again, we will bet two hats, {white, of 
course,) that we can find obscure expressions in Euclid — the clearest-headed mathe- 
matician that ever wrote. Any Freshman can do it Yet the works of these writers 
are universally admitted to be the purest models of style and sentiment The immor- 
al tendency of the fifth book of Euclid has, to be sure, sometimes created ** great ex- 
citement" among the " lower classes" of the community ; but that very fact strength- 
ens our position and triumphantly bears us out in saying, that no writer ought to be 
condemned for venial errors, so long as the world shall continue to pass its verdict of 
approbation on the illustrious sinners to whom we have alluded. * 

VVe should bo ungenerous, then, if, on account of a few slight defects, ("/(MP passes,** 
as we say in France,) we should ink our editorial pen in the life-blood of the author of 
" The Enemy Conquered." We remember poor Keats too well for that We know 
too well our duty toward American Literature, for that We know our duty toward 
the Law School, and the intelligent young men who tliere do congregate, too well to 
attempt suppressing the faintest glimmering of genius from such a source. It is with 
pleasure, therefore, that we hail the seco/ia appearance of Mr. Royston, on the litera- 
ry arena. He has won, this time, if possible, a greener laurel than before. When we 
call to mind the fact, that in many countries of Europe, America is known to the 
masses only through the medium of Cooper's writings, we congratulate the public — we 
might say the rc-public — on the advent of a new novelist We say new, because the 
epithet is just, in its highest sense. The book, notwithstanding the few blemishes by 
which it is disfigured, is evidently the work of one of the most original geniuses in the 
Law School. To a few Undergraduates, who are fond of poking fun at that branch 
of our honored University, this may ceem faint praise ; they may reply to it by tongue 
thrust in cheek ; perhaps by digital circumvolutions on promontory ; but we speak to 
the wise, and the reverent 

The fairest way to judge of an author^s powers is to count his merits rather than his 
faults ; not overlooking the latter, but chiefiy attending to the former. Thus we meas- 
ure the breadth of his wings from tip to tip ; thus we tell how high he can soar ; while 
it ought to be a secondary consideration with us, how low he can sink. We have been 
guided by this rule in examining the •* Enemy Conquered," and we are prepared to say 
that we have rarely been better entertained than while engaged in that agreeable oc- 
cupation. The work is based on a Great Idea ; like " Excelsior," it portrays the 
supreme and lofty spirit, towering above circumstances, toward the empyrean of its own 
gorgeous dream-world. In that ethereal sky. Woman is the bright and beautiful star, 
whose glory lures, entrances, overpowers, and absorbs the whole being of the ai^iring 
hero. After an eloquent rhapsody on the sex divine, commencing with the stanza — 

*< Sweei girl, thy unilet are full of charms, 

Thy voice U sweeter iiill, 
It fills the breast with fond alarms, 

Echoed by every rill;^* 

the author introduces his hero wandering in the Cherokee country in the neighborhood 
of an '* Indian castle" — one of those ancient and stately edifices, we suppose, called 
in the Aboriginal tongue, " wigwams." 

Near the romantic village of Cummijig, he encounters a very good looking young 
man, an entire stranger, who thus accosts him : " Are you not Major Elfonxo, the 
great musician — the champion of a noble cause — the modem Achilles, who gained so 
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many victoriei in the Florida War T ** / bear that name and thoMe tiiles,'^ modestly 
repliefl the Major, who presently propoaes to make a " confidant** of hw new acquaint- 
ance, aeizcs his hand, and exclaima, ** O ! thoa exalted spirit of inspiration, thou fluw 
of burning prosperity, may the Hear>en-directed blaze be the glare, of thy wuL md 
kuttle down every rampart that seeme to impede your progreM .'" 

The two eternal friends then part forever ; at least we have no intimation that they 
ever meet again. This we call a master-stroke. This shows the author's knowtedfB 
of human nature and human vicissitude. Two strangers meet : one of those vnyMt- 
nous operations of the mind by which we recognize Uie presence of a superior, and ue 
forced, unwillingly perhaps, to bow the knee, reveals the Hero to the less lofty sod, 
and forthwith Major Elfonzo stands confcfised ; hands arc clasped, the fond word ol 
outbursting spontaneous sympathy is blended with the last good-bye, the indinda- 
ble bonds that have entwined themselves around the hearts of Hero and hero-wor- 
shiper in the twinkling of an eye, — experience an awful strain, — and — but we canziol 
" paint a dying groan." Such, alas! a human friendship. Love is another thing; 
it lasts longer— sometimes. But in this world no two male routes long run parallel wSh 
each other, except the " People's" and the " Opposition." Friendship at bert is bat 
a point of intersection, a point — to use an apt quotation, — " bom and djring with the 
light breath that makes it" 

Elfonzo's mind, unlike that of most heroes, is of a sombre cast Like Bonaparte, he 
feels that his is a grand, mysterious, and " very peculiar" destiny. His father indulges 
nmilar sentiments. With unspeakable solemnity he bids his son " struggle with the 
civilized world," and with his " own heart ;" tellmg him that he " cannot escape 
that lighted torch, which shall blot out from the remembrance of men a long train 
of mropheciea which they have foretold againsV* him, and wuids up by paasionately 
conjurmg him, among other things, to " let the night -Owl send forth its scream from 
the stubborn oak." Elfonzo, like a dutiful son, miULes no objection to this request, and 
the *' night-Owl" of course continues to scream unmolested. Beautiful portrait of filial 
afiectlou ! The son, melted down bv the entreaties of an affectionate father, gives up, 
without a murmur, any design he might have previously entertained against that Owl, 
which we may infer was located in the neighborhood, and had, by its nightly screams, 
become at once a pet of the gloomy old gentleman, and a perfect nuisance to the 
Major. 

But the Semmoles are quiet ; Big Tiger and Wild Cat have " come in." Military 
service is below par, and Elfonzo, heart-full with a lofty ambition, determines to 
rise in the world of letters at whatever cost He is not afraid to " humble himself that 
he may be exalted." He is willing to subject himself to a terrible ordeal. Accordingly 
he, " the modem Achilles^ the champion of a Doblc cause," boldly enters the Cam- 
ming academy, and hidN liK scarred and war-worn visage beneath the pure, white 

noviciate veil of a Sub Freshman ! To au ord'mary man, a decent like this 

firom tlie lofty pinnacle of martial renown, to the humble valley of incipient Fresh- 
manhood, — ^tliis, we iNty, to an ordinary man, would be a sackcloth -and-ashes opera- 
tion of the most mortifying description. But he is not an ordinary man. What to 
others appears to be humiliation, is to him honor. Martyrdom may be disgrace and 
infamy, but martyrdom t> immortality. So, no doubt, thinks the Major, as he meekly 
sits down to study the Latin lessons, and looks wistfully at the birch suspended behind 
the uistractor's desk. His mmd, disciplined by military experience, and strengthened 
by struggling " with the civilized world," readily overcomes difficulties that appear to 
common subs, appalling. With Ugurian agility he climbs the precipitous path of sci- 
ence, and ere long, as might have been expected, is ** like to become the first in his 
elas^* ! Here Cupid steps in to tum the curreut of the Major's thoughts towards the 
fair " Ambulinia." Wo cannot dwell upon this part of the story, altliough to the 
general rabble of novel readers we may seem, by pausing here, to have overlooked the 
most important portion of the book. But our object is gained if we have seized upon 
and illustrated the grand fundamental idea, of which the narrative is only an outer 
shell and symbol ; if we have, giant-like, held up a glorious Jack the Giant-killer, be- 
tween our Uiumb and finger, and shown him bravely writhing and wrestling, to get free 
from the ferocious nippers of circumstances. We may say of the tale, however, that 
it is one of perplexed, tliwarted, but finally triumphant Love. The incidents are nat- 
ural, and the langus^, with a few exceptions, chaste and expressive. We give a pas- 
sago or two, as specimens of the authors style. 
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'* * Return to yourself, Elfonzo,' said Ainbulinia pleasantly, ' a dream of vinon hat 
disturbed your intellectf you are above the atmosphere, dwelling in the celestial re- 
gioiiH ; nothing is there that urges or liinders ; nothing that hringa ditcord into our 
present litigation.* * * ' Go, seek a nobler theme ! we will seek it in the stream 
of time, as the sun sets in the Tigris.' As she spake these words she grasped the 
band of Eifonzo, saying at the same time, * peace and prosperity attend you, my 
hero ; be up and doing.' Closing her remarks with this expression, she walked slowly 
away." 

Again, how beautifully wrought up is the following climax : — " Though oft did I 
refuse to join my hand with thino, and as oft as did I cruelly mock thy entreaties with 
borrowed shapes ; yes, I feared to answer thee by terms, in words sincere and undis- 
•embled. O ! could I pursue, and you had leisure to hear the annals of my woes, the 
evening star would shut Ifeacens gates upon the impending day before my tale 
would be finished, and this night would fmd me Boliciting your forgiveness.' ' Dis- 
miss thy fears and thy doubts/ replied Eifonzo. * Look, O ! look, that angelic look 
of thine ! — bathe not thy visage iu tears ; banish those floods that are gathering ; let 
my confession and my presence bring thee some relief.' ' Then, indeed I will be 
cheerful,' said Ambulinia, * and I think if we will go to the exhibition this evening, 
tee will see something worthy of our attention' " .' / .' From these extracts our read- 
ers can form some judgment of the book. We cannot hero Fpeak at length of the 
trials, vicissitudes, and final success of tiie lovers. Our interest m their unhappy 
'* fix," however, is kept up to the last, and our heart bounds willi joy as we read the 
closing paragraph — " Happy is now their lot ! Unmoved by misfortune, they live 
amid the fair beauties of the South. Heaven spreads their peace and fame on the 
arch of the rainbow, and smiles propitiously at their triumph, through the tears of 
the storm" ! ! 

The chief merit of the work, as we have intimated, does not appear on the surface. 
Many would consider it an ordinary love-story. We do not. We regard it as vividly 
displaying that inunortal Idea, at the incarnation of which men in all ages have bowed 
down and worshiped — Heroism. What adds to our uiterest in this book, is the asRir- 
ance wo have that is founded on fact If so, the Major has been married just about a 
year. The honeymoon is over ; the letharj^ of wedded life will not do for Eifonzo. 
He must arouse. His country requires, his Destiny demands it ! We call upon him 
to renew his " struggle with the civilized world." Let him resume his studies ; let him 
aim at entering, if possible, the class of '49. lie can do it We stake our reputation 
on this declaration. Nay, more — wo prophesy that he will be " like to be the first 
in his class." Yale would be proud of him. She professedly discountenances matri- 
mony, to be sure, but she will gladly admit him into her halls, *' under the rose." 
She has even now the happiness of seeing among her children at least one veteran of the 
Florida War ; perhaps we might say Mo{o)re. Meantime, wliile Major Eifonzo is, 
as wo ardently trust, plunging with renewed energy through the depths of his Latin 
Reader, we advise our friends to call on the good-natured publisher, Mr. Pease, and 
shovel off his edition of tlie " Enemy Conquered," as fast as possible. 



'* The Young Speaker ; an Introduction to the United States Speaker : designed to 
furnish exercises m both Reading and Speaking, for pupils between the ages of six 
and fourteen, &c. 6lc. By John E. Lovell, formerly Instructor of Elocution in the 
Mount Pleasant Classical Institution, Amherst, Mass. ; and author of the U. S. 
Speaker, Rhetorical Dialogues, the Young Pupil's First Book, and Young Pupil's 
Second Book in Reading. New Haven : published by Durrie &, Peck, 1845." 

We had prepared an extended notice of this valuable little book, but our limits 
would not permit us to insert it in this number. At present we can only say, that the 
design of the author appears to us to have been carried out by his work in an original 
and admurable manner. We shall refer to this subject at greater length in our next 



The Monthly Rose has come to us in the shape of two blossoms on one stalk ; both 

beautiful as the fair hands that put them in the Post Office ! We should like to 

know that witch of a punstress who wrot e 
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Tm LowsLL OFnemifo, for Jane, was, ai it alwayi m,'moti wdoome ; a riefa hf 
qnet of flowen plucked in the loee-nionth of the year. 



Tm Wiuj4ii8 MvicKLLAiffT, fof May, ia a fine namber. We do not like to paitin- 
ixe, compamona being " odorona," but two articlee eapeeially attracted our Dodoe, 
as being remarkably fine. 

Thb NiaaAU Monthly cornea out for June with a atrong corpa of new recnuts in in 
editorial ranka. We like ita appearance, and are aorry that we have been able to gtn 
it, thia month, but a alight examination. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

We aaw an ant, the other day, running round on a window-aiQ. So, haying a oat* 
oral diapoation for teaaing, we took out our penknife and placed the larf^ blade upright 
before him. He tried to get round the difficulty, but aomehow the difficulty kept get- 
ting round him. Whichever way he turned, there waa the formidable wall of it«el 
before him. There waa but one alternative ; to atand atill, or '*go ahead." He stopped, 
thonght a moment, and then boldly advanced. He climbed, alipped back, went half 
way up, atopped to aummon up hia energiea, made a deaperate effint, reached the edge, 
scrambled over, and dropped on the other aide. Brave fellow ! brave follow ! aaid wa 
What a aplendid editor that chap will make, when he ia aufficiently "developed op !" 
We have been placed in circumatancea like hia, during the paat month, but in trying to 
imitate him have cut a aorry figure. We are over the knife-edge of editorial pexplexrty 
at laat, not without having many timea felt like falling back in deqiair. But, " who's 
afraid f Who will murmur at such a aeaaon aa thia, in auch a world aa thii 7 Beau- 
tiful, abused, inaul'ted world? We ahall take up cudgels for thee. We hate all thii 
cant againat " the world." Who are you, grumbler, prating about the " vanity of the 
world?" A vain, arrogant part of that world ; a part that impudently dares to utter 
libels againat all the rest, and therefore should go hang itaelf. A vale of tean ! Yet, 
a tovely vale, drenched in beautiful tears, every morning, at the folly of Seniors in 
sleeping over, and the misery of Juniors, Sophs, and Freshmen, in being obliged to go 
to recitation, instead of taking a walk. Very kind in the world, very polite and cour- 
teouB, thua to aympathize with the foolish and the unfortunate. World ! Salaam I ac- 
cept our homage ; may you live a thouaand yeara ! 

We will allow to the croakers, however, that thia ia a very atrange world, and among 
the strange things going on at present, atrangeat of all, aa it appears to ua, are the or- 
nithologieal developmenta of the day. We know not how to account for the singular 
phenomena exhibited by Mr. Poe*s " Raven." Certainly this ia the most remarkable 
bird of the age. What a patriarch he ia getting to be ! Not a week passes unmariLed 
by the flight of a new covey ihmi hia neat In compariaon with thia venerahle visitor 
fnm ** Night'a Plutonian ahore," the fomoua hen that laid one egg every week-day and 
two on Sunday, dwindlea down to a chicken. But if we are surprised at the number 
of the old fellow'a offspring, what ahall we aay of their remarkable variety of form 
and plumage ? We have seen, within a day or two, one ** owl" and one ** whippoor- 
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will," both afiectionatoly claimingr said ** Rayen*' for their mottial dad. Nor a thb tha 
worst of it. We are now about to show you a Tom-eat I whose progrenitor, we are con- 
fidently assured, is no other than the identical Raven ! Well may you stare ; but it is 
true. Now we do not wish to speak disrespectfully of *' ominous birds** in generalt 
much less of one possessing the high " Plutonian" claims of the individual referred to ; 
we must say, however, that none but an " unclean bird" would suffer child of his to ran 
about without a feather on its back. The quail, perhaps, forms an exception to this 
remark ; he can plead a long running line of precedents, and the force of early educa- 
tion, to excuse bis very shabby practice in this particular. It may possibly be allowablo 
for him to send forth his callow young, dad in nothing but a ragged egg-shell " sack." 
But for a " Raven" of the " saintly days of yore," to hold out to us in his paternal daw 
a black cat, and ask us if it don't favor its father, is positively shocking. Feathers are 
the only legitimate costume for a Raven's progeny. Any other is a disgrace to the 
" doth." This we dare to say, and '* eaying will maintain," though the grim wanderer 
should tap at our window, and perch upon our** bust of Pallas," and fling his Uack shadow 
over our soul, as soon as he uncoven that of Mr. Poe. A Tom-cat ! What shall wo 
have next? Probably an elephant Of what use was Noah's ark to the animal crea- 
tion 7 If he had caught this Raven, this universal genius, which, ftom its queer ways, 
was undoubtedly an antediluvian, he might have saved timber, and still the world 
would have been crawled npon, run over, and swam through, to ita heart's content 
But this Tom-cat — how did we catch him? We didiCt catch him. He came to as, 
we are under the most awful obligations not to say how. But we know his Uneafo 
to be as we have stated. Degenerate branch of a strange vine, he is nevertheleH an- 
thentic. Believe in him. Read, mark, and inwardly digttt him, if you can. A icar- 
let edict! 

THE TOM-CAT. 

High o'er Heaven her dusky curtain Night had hung, and I am certain 
That serener, softer, sweeter, lovelier night was never known. 
At my window I was sitting, past me fire-flies fleet were flitting, 
Watching them, I there was sitting, sad, and silent, and alone ; 
Brilliantly the light of Luna flashed around her " silver throne," 

As I sat there all alone. 

On a mighty magic Ocean, moving with mysterious motion, 
Lifers majestic, mystic, mournful, shoreleas Ocean, I've been thrown ; 
Sorrow-shadowed sky is o'er me, Hope's horizon dim before me ; 
Weary is the way before me, through an Infinite Unknown. 
These the thoughts that filled my fancy — foolishly enough, I own — 

As I sat there aU alone. 

Slumber now was slowly stealing, with a soft ddigfatful feeling, 
'' O'er my senses, when a sudden, mournful and mysterious moaui 

Thrilling through the silence round me, broke the balmy bands that boimd me ; 
And another moment found me listening for another gn>an, 
With my month and ears wide open, all awake to hear the groan- 
Fearful, too, to be akme. 

" Sorely," said I, (nothing hearing,) *' what afod was I for fearing! 
'Twas the note of my own trumpet, too terrifically blown ; 
For, of all the nasal noses, — by the blessed beard of Moass ! 
JIf ifie, as everybody knows, is nasalest that e'er waa known ; 
And I snore ! it was my anoring that produced the ominous tone-' 

For I soidy am alone." 
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CiiraM I then each crook-beak'^d Roman that was ever born of Woman, 

With the darini; Duke whose dmadl'til No^e iiphoidii Victorians throno. 

At that iiioinr-nt a Miirprisin^, :iwlul, bii^'« afronizin^ 

IIowl, a.4 if of damned di'inon down to d(>«'i>e8t Iladcs thrown, 

Rose upon that moouJit midntslit, as by blunt inff-rnal blown 

To rac, throiifrh me, thA« alone. 

Stock siill Htood 1. shuddtTJii^T. hhivcTliif;, whilo my tymjKuiiim was qiureiiii^ 
With thi* wild and wol'iil wailinirM on tht^ winds of niidniglit ntrewn ; 
J<A\y .love, the ctoi id-cm upi'ltin^. hi>:h on hoar Olympus dwell'm^. 
Had he heard such horrid yeliiiifr, would have tumbled from h\» Uirone ; 
Terror-Ptricken at the tumult, would have tumbled from his throne — 

Hut / heard it all alone. 

Soon the cry be^n to Ian£rui»h, melting into plaintive acguiah ^ 
Like the lyre Koiiun, lullinjrto a tender, sleudf^r tone : 
Thfn. ufl if some brute were boilini;, or on red-hot {rrif^irona bixnlinjr, 
Or 80U10 fond manimiui were spoi]in<; (jiiKt because they were their own) 
Half a hundred blubbering babies, (just because they were their own) — 

Such tlie sounds I heard alone. 

Then there came a spittinfr, sputt'ring, stifled stammering, and ttutt*iiiigf 
Then a shriek so shrill anil piercing that it cut me to the bone. 
Like the death-cry of a lonely, lost, and loveless being, only — 
Like that awful death-cry only, sinking to a gasiiing groan ; 
Then the silence fell, as falleth floatiii^r feather downward prone, 

And ouce more I seemed alooe. 

Sense and speech at length regaining, *' Twas some GhoKt," said I, " oomplainiBf ; \ 
Grim, gaunt ghost of midnight nnird'rer mourning guilt he*l] ne'er atone ; 
For no frenzied frantic Hddle — nay, no madman of S^outh Middle, 
Vampyre-rictim of South Middle^ bleeding, hit/en to the bone. 
Ever in a mortal struggle gurgled such a ghastly groan 

As I here have heard alwe.'* 

Hardly were these words well spoken, when my window- view was broken 
By a big, black, burly Tom-cat, standing on the window stone ; 
Then unraveled was the riddle, for 'twas neither ghost nor fiddle, 
Nor |>oor maniac of South Middle, that liad rai-sed that ghastly gxoan. 
For the cat had *' let the cat out ;'* he it was, and he alone — 

He the '* amateur" alone. 

The cat appeare to be "out.*' Reader, don't think so ; you labor nnder an optical 
illusion. There is more of liim than you now see ; more tlian you will ever wee. For 
eat though he seems to be, and bird as by the laws of nature he mu»i be, we make 
no bull in saying that there is so much of the dog-gvnl in him, behind the eaa, is to 
render him *'out" of character, and put him "out" of our good graces; ao we riitO 
e'en cut off his tale and bag him up. 

The man in the black hat — has drawn largely on our sympathies of late. " Giand, 
gloomy and peculiar," he stalks about the college grounds " WTapped in the solitude 
of his own originality." He is a faded rose-leaf, an emMem of other days, a t]rpe of 
the " old regime." Poor fellow \ It is whispered that he is insane .' We had thoogfat 
of inditing a chapter on hats ; indeed wc had actually prepared the heads of our dis- 
courw. We had much to say, moreover, on various topics of interest, which our 
limits foibid our touching upon. The proceedings of the Grand Conclave, it was oor 
duty to record. Our next number viill reveal some of the mysteries connected with 
its transactions. 

To coEREsroNDRNTs. — " C." is too loog foT insertion in this number. It is ilnder con- 
sideration, but probably destined to an untimely grave. All otliers are rejected. 
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THE INJUSTICE OF FAME. /^//Vin^C' 4-/^ 

Our world is a world of wrong. Villany, sin, and crime, " thin^ 
rank and gross in their nature," are native products of its soil. The 
weeds of iniquity are nowhere exotics on its surface. Injustice is 
found an indigenous plant in all its climes. Wherever we turn, abun- 
dant proofs in support of this assertion meet our eyes. The journey 
of life is beset on every side, with the robbers of property and charac- 
ter. Governments, old in sin and corruption, tmpityingly continue to 
tread their subjects into the dust, with the iron heel of Despotism. So- 
ciety, with its opposite extremes of high and low, rich and poor, in 
scarcely one particular, seems bound by Right and Justice. Trade has 
its petty and its monstrous cheats. Even the sanctity of Law is at 
times polluted with error, when caprice or ignorance of its spirit and 
the facts reigns triumphant in its halls. Fame, too, partakes of the 
same injustice, as it will be our object in this essay to show. Its de- 
cisions are seldom if ever in accordance with a correct and discrimina- 
ting view of the individual's position and character. 

That this is true of cotemporaneous fame, few will deny. The 
applause gained by pampering the whims of the present day, or the 
passions of a multitude, all are ready to acknowledge as for the 
most part unmerited and unjust. But we mean not by fame mere mush- 
room popularity, which, as it is unfairly obtained, so is it easily lost ; 
which is as transient in possession as it is undeserved ; which begins 
with the vain utterance of the rabble, and evaporates with their idle 
breath, and like the lightning, you can scarcely say, see — ^behold— ere 
it is gone. We refer to a different and a more lasting fame. Not 
the letters traced in water, but those stamped indelibly upon brass — 
the fame that has withstood the cankering hand of Time, and rests on 
the judgment of many ages ; the decrees of which are sanctioned by 
posterity — a tribunal whose passions and prejudices are supposed long 
since to have ceased. Most persons perhaps regard its decisions as 
infallible, and to differ from the united voice of mankind, will no doubt 
be thought madness. We grant that as this fame is more permanent, 
Toi» z. 44 
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80 it is often conferred with more justice, but seldom wholly so ; and 
the half right it contains but renders its wrong the more concealed, and 
the more difficult to discover. 

It is a common remark, that really great men are apt to be unappre- 
ciated by the age in which they live. They are thought to be in ad- 
vance of their time. The world is said to be unprepared for their recep- 
tion. We are told it must be instructed and improved, before it will be 
able to understand and profit by their teachings. They themselves, 
perhaps, must create the taste by which they are to be judged. Man- 
kind will not confer praise without some cause, good or bad. Though 
that cause exist, but they see it not, it is all the same with them as 
though there was none. Detraction goes hand in hand with existing 
worth. Difference in religious belief, in political creeds, and a thou- 
sand fortuitous circumstances, help to build up the Chinese wall of pre- 
judice between it and other men. Envy becomes its base interpreter. 
Nothing is yielded more unwiUingly than a free and hearty acknow- 
ledgment of a cotemporary's claim to honor and distinction. His praise 
is begrudged the moment it is given. Unlike those who, without merit, 
are borne forward on the swollen wave of popular applause, to be left 
high and dry at its ebb, truly deserving men must wait for the veering 
tide, before their bark floats at all. Common place mediocrity may be 
appreciated — inferiority even worshiped ; but how seldom is this true 
of real genius, till consecrated by a removal from earth ! 

But if the tendency of human nature is to underrate great men while 
living, it also operates equally strong to overrate them when dead. The 
mystery and the sacredncss of the grave blunt the shafts of calumny. 
We approach with awe '* the portals of the cloud-capped temple with 
which the entablature of life closes," and would not, with the irreverent 
touch of censure, defile its sanctity. While the mouth of detraction is 
mute on the one hand, the trumpet of praise on the other swells with 
still louder notes. The bias to magnify is enhanced. Even trivial ser- 
vices and trivial accomplishments are made the basis of undue preten- 
sions to esteem. 

Men are in their dispositions radical. Whichever way their judg- 
ment turns, it has a down-hill course. Once started on the wheels of 
prejudice or favor, it seldom finds a resting place till it reaches the bot- 
tom. Conceit does every thing. It made Jacob's lambs peckled, and 
the child of the Ethiopian queen white. The sentiments of the mind 
are not above its infiuence. Borne on by it, men, in their estimation of 
others, seldom exercise moderation. Preconceived views color their 
minds and prevent an unbiased examination. They are of\en without 
requisite information. They dislike the trouble of examining for them- 
selves. It is easier far to take their estimate of character at second 
hand. Their views are not usually founded in reasonings of their own. 
They have generally rather been caught from the dogmatic diction of 
some spiritual leader, or from the all powerful expression of public 
opinion. They follow the tinkle of Dame Fashion's bell, lead whith- 
ersoever it wQl. Credulous in belief, her thoughts and opinions are 
adopted as their own. If she but applauds, she awakes from her cave 
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airy Echo, and ten thousand tongues prolong the sound. It is thus hu- 
man praise spreads by contagion. Each one catches he knows not 
how, and propagates he knows not wherefore. In this, as in other 
things, worldlings give their sum of more to that which already has too 
much. It is ever their practice 

" New ofTrings to bear to the crowded shrino, 
A drop to the brimming cup." 

There are two entirely different conditions that seem most favorable 
for this result ; one of them an age of rude ignorance, the other of great 
enlightenment. In the one, man is worshiped as a hero ; in the other, 
as a god. The one terminates in historic embellishment, and the other 
in fable and mythology. 

There is something so commanding in tho exercise of more than or- 
dinary abihties of whatever description, that the mind almost uncon- 
sciously pays their possessor adoration. Among an unlettered people, 
the account of some martial or physical exploit is left to tradition. It 
passes from mouth to mouth ; the more wonderful only is remembered. 
Enough is known to excite surprise. Each repetition increases its 
amount. Imagination fills up the picture. The exploit is associated 
with a being superhuman. An ordinary hero has become mythic, and 
passes to posterity a demi-god. What but this gave polytheistic Greece 
and Rome a full supply of gods ? And what are Odin and Thor, but 
great men deified in the memory and imagination of worshipers ? 

Almost the same thing is effected in a highly civilized age in a dia- 
metrically opposite manner. By chance one possessed of power and 
influence becomes the patron of genius and learning. He collects about 
him men of letters. They receive from him support and encourage- 
ment and favor. In return, they are lavish of panegyric. The praise 
of Augustus is the theme of every song. The literature of the day is 
made the depository of their encomiums. Those who come after bow 
to the author's genius. Man, and events of which he treats, have a pe- 
culiar charm. What was otherwise of little interest is thus made the 
object of study and admiration. The historian collects the hitherto 
scattered and unconnected rays. His descriptions glow with their con- 
centrated light. What would have been left in inglorious silence but for 
this, has become world renowned. A name is ** fast fixed in the abyss 
of time," without half the claim that others have, which, from the want 
of such favoring circumstances, are sunk in the bottomless gulf of ob- 
livion. 

But this is not only true of the two extremes of life, but of all its 
stages. Though the cringing sycophancy of genius should not conse- 
crate mediocrity ; though stupidity and superstition should not endow 
frail mortal with Godlike excellence and power ; yet the imagination 
and fancy have ample field. The inclination to exalt meets with every 
encouragement in the constitution of our nature. Its efiects are neither 
confined to a rude age nor a highly cultivated people. Its principles 
and their operations are universal. At all times, those on whom Fame 
smiles, not only have their own faults concealed, but receive them- 
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selye* tbe honor belonging to less succesBful worshipers. She keeps 
upon the earth a continued sunset. She throws a halo of glory onlj 
around those who reach the summit of her hill. Alist and darknesi 
cover its sides, while perpetual sunshine, dancing and playing upon its 
top, renders it conspicuous from afar. 

Let us consider the manner in which this is accomplished more in 
detail. One possessed of really ennobling qualities has produced a fa- 
vorable impression. His conduct has been magnanimous and humane. 
His acts hare tended to benefit his race The world is better for his 
having lived in it. Admiration and gratitude dispose the mind to lo(^ 
only on the bright side of his character. The mellowing medium of 
love renders still more conspicuous his virtues, but softens down and 
lessens all his faults. He stands most prominent among the great men 
of his age. His name is used as a landmark on the turnpike of the 
past. It comes to designate the period of his existence. Minor men 
are forgotten. He alone is remembered. We naturally associate the 
events of the age with him. We unconsciously ascribe to him all its 
more remarkable traits." It has been an age of glorious deeds. We 
give him the honor of them all. It has been noted for changes great and 
beneficial to the world. We readily consider him their cause. Im- 
provements have been made. We tlunk he has made them. We con- 
solidate the labor and experience of a long course of years into his life. 
We make his creative genius alone to have accomplished that for 
which the events of many ages had been preparing. Distance blends 
other's achievements with his own, and the microscopic lens of Time 
enormously magnifies their shadows on the spectrum of the present. It 
is thus that in adi ages and in all conditions the few have usurped that 
" certain portion of uncertain paper" which rightfully belonged to the 
many. 

Success often contributes to the same result. In every day life we 
see how much it influences the reputation of men. Like charity, it co- 
vers a multitude of sins. Wealth, ofiice, power — what are they often but 
screens to many unwarrantable things done in their pursuit ? Its effects 
upon posthumous fame are equally apparent. Actions appear but as the 
events to which they are joined. Failure is thought a sure indication 
of the want of worth. Those only who bring their undertakings to a 
prosperous termination, receive the praise due to their merits. When 
we reflect that this is often the result of chance ; that the best laid 
plans fail from the merest accident ; that things which could not ha?e 
been foreseen by the highest earthly wisdom will thus rob men of de- 
served laurels ; while, on the other hand, good luck consecrates -the 
most hair-brained designs ; and often we succeed as much by the "tal- 
ents we want, as those that we have ;" it must be acknowledged, we 
think, that success is no just criterion of worth. Yet it is almost the 
only passport to fame. It constitutes the distinction between the deep- 
est policy and the highest folly. It makes one act rash — another judi- 
cious and wise. It renders one person inOamous as a rebel — another 
immortal as a patriot. Who shall say it does not help to swell the fame 
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of a Washington ? or that failure is not one main cause of the infamy 
heaped upon the memory of a Shay? 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the partiality of fame in this respect more con- 
spicuous, than in the provinces of science and invention. Here too 
those who succeed receive all the commendation. How great the in- 
justice of this will be seen from the following considerations. The 
highest conceptions of the human mind seldom come by intuition as it 
were, and at once. They have never sprung Minerva-like into full 
growth and perfect proportion. They are not prodigies of miraculous 
creation ; but are rather produced by the more natural laws of grad- 
ual growth. The most important truths in science are not thought out, 
even by a single mind. No intellect, unaided and unassisted, ever 
developed all the facts relating to any one of them. They were disco- 
vered by the united exertions of many minds. They were brought to 
light by successive and slowly following steps. Co-operators afford 
each other many profitable suggestions. The knowledge of those who 
have gone before is made available ; the final result is but the union of 
all these. 

The same is true of the moat valuable improvements in machinery. 
They too are perfected by almost insensible gradations. They are pro- 
gressive refinements upon and generalization of previously acquired facts. 
They are brought about by successive approximations. For years there 
has usually been an increased interest upon the subject. The unsuccess- 
ful attempts of some prevent those who come after from wasting their 
labors upon useless experiments. The half favorable results of others 
give hints, by uniting and combining which, the one favored by Heaven 
to pluck the fiower of success is guided and assisted in his own investi- 
gations. What we complain of is, that he should monopolize most of the 
honor. Those who have gone before, serving as stepping-stones, hardly 
ever have their merits acknowledged. They are swallowed up by those 
they have helped on to their eminence, as inland brooks are lost in the 
main of waters— or lesser lights obscured by the sun's glory. The 
wren is fabled to have surpassed the eagle, in a contest to see which 
could reach the greater height, by keeping under his wing till he was 
at his utmost elevation, and then darting from her safe retreat just above 
him. It is thus that the successful discoverer and inventor is often 
borne aloft beneath the pinions of another's genius, to soar from thence 
but a span above him, and for this to receive the homage and reverence 
of all coming ages. 

This is wrong, every way wrong. He who originates is surrounded 
with more perplexities ; he encounters more obstacles. Those who 
follow but combine the experiments of others. They apply existing 
truths. They put previously discovered ideas into successful opera- 
tion. They make little if any addition of their own. Hence they are 
deserving of less praise. Because it is more difficult to begin than 
continue, the first step is more meritorious than all the after strides. 

These are some of the ways in which the injustice of fame is pro- 
duced. Her violation of right is equally apparent in many other par- 
ticulars. She confines the title great, the prize that all generous na- 
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tures strive after, to those whose nights were spent in planning and their 
days in working the misery and ruin of men. Whose are the names 
most prominent on the pages of history ? whose the deeds most distin- 
guished ? — those most applauded ? Are they not the deeds of warriors 
and conquerors — those whom pride and pitmp have disguised ? The 
magnitude of their guilt prevents our conceiving of its enormity. Had 
it been insignificant, what we now applaud as heroic we might then 
have stigmatized as crime. Or, granting that their acts were praise- 
worthy, what surety have we that they alone deserve all the honor 7 
How do we know that an impartial examination will not show others 
entitled to some of it ? Predecessors, perhaps, who cleared the ground 
on which they built, sowed the harvest that they gathered ; or minis- 
ters and advisers it may be, but the recollection of whom is now lost. 

This leads us to consider our subject in another point of view. How 
small the proportion of those to whom Fame has assigned a place iu her 
temple V Can it be imagined that they are the only great and wise men 
who have ever existed ? Have not others possessed talents or per- 
formed actions that equally entitle them to remembrance ? How many 
on the waves of excitement and anarchy have risen to the highest pin- 
nacle of renown ! How few by quiet and unassuming usefulness have 
emerged from obscurity and neglect ! 

Our limits will ncit permit us to pursue farther this topic. Enough 
has been adduced to prove all that we intended— enough to show that 
the rewards of fame are made to depend on accidental coincidences. 
Did merit alone adjust her balance, we should find an altogether differ- 
ent result. Many who have built the structures of their own fame from 
the ruins of others, would see them vanish like castles of enchantment, 
when their borrowed materials were returned ; while in very truth per- 
haps the noblest building of them all would be found amid the rubbish 
of time, when justice had cleared from around it the overshadowing 
masses, and disclosed to view its own natural symmetry and beauty. 
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" Game for me, I swanney ! Now, I guess, PU take another cup of 
tea, if you've no objections, Miss Hetty, a leetle, — ^just a drop of that 
ere oat of the bottle in it too, if you please,'* said a portly, jolly-faced 
man of for^ or thereabouts, to a sprightly, 8haip*visaged dame, mhos 
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ten years his senior, as he declared his victory, and laid down 
the cards with which they had been beguiling the time. They were 
sitting in the kitchen of a large and handsome mansion in the town of 
S., in Massachusetts, and appeared to be enjoying the good things of 
this life after the most approved fashion. The fire burned brightly and 
cheerfully upon the hearth, a pot of tea was drawing upon the coals, 
and a black bottle, out of which they occasionally solaced themselves, 
sat upon the table. An old man, whose gray locks and bent form de- 
clared him in his dotage, sat dozing unnoticed by the fire. 

The woman poured out the tea for her companion, and filled a cup 
for herself. " It is very nice now, ai'nt it, George ?" said she, as she 
sipped from her saucer, and looked very lovingly across the table at the 
man. 

" It is that," he answered, " and you're the one that knows how to 
make it, I guess. Now this way of doin' business is what I calls com- 
fort. Miss Hetty, and my say in' is, take it as you go along. Some folks 
is always a grumblin' and foreseein' trouble, but I say, time enough when 
it comes, take comfort while you can." And, as if to show how com- 
fortable some people might make themselves on a bleak November day, 
he got up and added more fuel to the fire, and stirred it up into a bright 
blaze, so that it roared up the chimney and threw out a ruddy light 
that made all look pleasant within. 

'* Yes, Miss Hetty," said he, resuming his seat, and settling himself 
down into an easy position, " this is comfort, not excitin' to be sure, not 
dangerous, but quiet, safe, substantial comfort, such as always makes 
me feel kinder religious, without stoppin' to think nothin' about it." 

" Yes, George," answered Miss Hetty, looking up to the ceiling^- 
with Christian resignation depicted in her countenance, " we should be 
thankful for all these blessin's, and," she continued, bringing her eyes 
back with another loving look upon the face of her companion, ** I hope 
you don't forget who got you this situation, George ?" 

** I guess not, I guess not," said he, with great solemnity of tone and 
manner, as he laid his hand upon his heart, '* while this 'ere vital keeps 
a beatin', I can't forget you, no more than the American eagle can forget 
liberty. Miss Hetty," he continued, while the woman fixed her eyes 
again upon the ceiling, with an expression which seemed to say, 
' Praise me, I am a poor, weak, erring creature, I know ; but I am bet- 
ter than most mortals.' '* Miss Hetty, we men would be poor creatures 
in this world without the other sex ; a woman is — is a — a — a woman — 
is a woman, Miss Hetty, and there ain't nothin' else like her in this 
world :" and leaving Miss Hetty to decide, within her own breast, 
whether to say, that a woman is like no other of God's creatures, is 
praise or dispraise, he stirred the fire again, and sipped his tea for a 
long time with great good nature. 

** How's the old gent, in there ?" said he, at length, breaking the si- 
lence. 

" Wal," she answered, '* about the same, but rather failin' ; he won't 
hold out long." 

" Has he promised you yet ?" asked the man. 
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" Yes,'* she answrered, '' and it's all down in black and white ; tha 
lawyer was up here this rooming ; it's put in the will that I'm to hafe 
it, if the young one don't come back afore he dies. I couldn't get it 
any other way ; very childish like, and he's afeard of me, I think, 
and I can do e'enamost any thing with him ; but I couldn't get it out of 
his head but what the young scapegrace would come back yet." 

" Wal, you don't believe he will, though ?" asked the man, eagerly. 

" No, no, in course not," she answered, " bless your soul, he's gone 
to t'other place afore this. — There, there, he's ringin' his bell a^n ; 
deary me, how much trouble he is." But, although she knew that the 
summons was for her, she did not move ; and it was repeated several 
times, without any attention being paid to it. At length, with an ex- 
clamation of impatience, she got up, and, passing through a hall, opened 
the door which led into the parlor. An old man was sitting close be- 
fore the fire, as if endeavoring to impart warmth to his cold blood from 
the artificial heat ; his hair was white, and his forehead was wrinkled 
with care and age, for he had already passed the usual limit of hnman 
life, and entered beyond the boundary of threescore years and ten. 

^' Hetty," said he, in a subdued tone, as the woman entered. 

" What do you wish, sir ?" she asked, in a querulous manner. 

" What time is it, Hetty ?" said he, soothingly. 

** Why, sir," she answered, " it's e'enamost four o*clock ; you have 
made me come in three times to tell you this aflemoon, and I wanted 
to wind the clock up." 

" Well, well, Hetty," he answered, ** never mind ; — only four ! dear 
me, how slowly the time passes ! What shall I do, Hetty ?" 
^ " Deary me," she muttered to herself, without making him any an- 
swer, ** he's all the while a askin' that, and say in' he's lonely ; one of 
these days he'U be for gettin' some young creetur here to palaver around 
him, and order me about ; but I won't stay, that I won't." 

*' Won't stay ?" said he, looking up, as his ear caught the last wordi, 
« you would not go and leave me, would you ? What did I say ? 1 
did not mean to offend you, Hetty ; don't be angry, there's a good wo- 
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*' Well, never mind," she answered, in a tone that, under the cir- 
cumstances, was wonderfully forgiving, ** I ain't one to lay up any 
thing. Do you want any thing, sir ?" she asked, as she held the door- 
knob in her hand. 

" No, nothing, nothing," he answered, '* you may go ;" and, turning 
around again in his chaur, he resumed his solitary watch. JPoor old 
man ! how pitiful and friendless he looked ! In the melancholy days 
of his life, he was alone, and he felt lonely ; the day was cold and 
dreary, and his spirit partook of all its infiuence. The sun broke 
through the clouds in the west, and shone into the room ; but its rays 
were cold and dull, and they reminded him of his own cheerless de- 
cline. He rose from his chair, and walked feebly to the window, and 
gazed out for a while, but finally resumed his seat with a deep sigh, 
and the tears one after another trickled down his pale cheeks. 
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The opening of a door at length roused him again, and, without look- 
ing around, he asked, " Who's there ? is that you, Hetty?" 

** Thank Heaven, he lives yet!" answered a broken voice, and stag- 
gering, rather than walking across the floor, Foster fell upon his knees 
by the side of his father, 9nd buried his face in his lap. 

" My father, my father !" he sobbed, " forgive me, forgive me !" 

" Who are you, man, and what would you have ?" asked the old 
man, starting from his chair in alarm. 

" Oh, my God !" he answered, " can sin and misery so change the 
form, as to make a father forget his own son ? I am your son, your 
own son, father ; do you not know me ? will you not take me back ?" 

" My son, my son ?" said the old man^ in bewilderment, as he fixed 
bis ray less eyes upon him, " no, no, that can't be : he will come ; I 
shall see him before I die ; but you are not he, oh, no." 

" But I am, I am your son," answered Charles, with all the agony 
he felt in his heart evinced in his tones. ** Look at me ; see, sir. 1 
know that I deserve to be discarded and thrust from your presence ; but 
for the sake of mercy do not disown your own flesh and blood. Say 
that you know me." 

" Oh, no, no," he answered, with a sorrowful shake of his head, " I 
shall know my son when I see bim ; you are not he : he is slight and 
young, and his cheek is red, and his eyes, they are like yours, to be 
sure ; but you are not he : oh, no ; I shall know him." 

The poor old man had for lung years dwelt upon the image of his 
boy as he had seen him last, and such, without any alteration, he ima- 
gined he would return to him. 

" Oh, how could I have thought to see him thus !" sobbed Charles, 
in despair ; ** he will not, cannot know me. But my mother, sir, 
where is she ? she will remember me ; a mother never forgets her 
child." 

" Your mother !" answered the father. " I know naught of her ; 
but, alas ! I can tell him a sorry tale when he comes, how his poor 
mother grieved and died, and how" — 

" Did you call, sir ?" interrupted Miss Hetty, who made her appear- 
ance in a rather more hasty manner than she had intended. She had 
been listening with the door ajar, and stretching eagerly forward to 
catch every word, lost her balance, and had to step into the room to re- 
cover herself: 

'* No, I did not call," he answered, " but come in, Hetty ; here is a 
man that would call himself my son : he is crazy, I think, Hetty." 

" Lack-a-day !" exclaimed the lady, holding up her hands in real or 
feigned astonishment, " did he dare to try to make you believe that ? 
Bless your heart ! I've seen Master Charles many a time ; that feller 
isn't a bit like him, not a bit." 

" Well, I told him not," he answered, " I told him not, — he had better 
go, Hetty ; he thought to impose on me because I am old ; he must go." 

" Yes, I should think as much," said the termagant, turning fiercely 
around upon Charles, '* young man, you'd better up duds and pack ; we 
don't allow such as you here." 
VOL.X. 45 
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He did not hear her : his eyes were fixed upon his father, and he was 
lost in thought. 

** Come, why don't you tramp ?" said she, pushing him on the shoul- 
der. 

'* What would you have, woman 1" he asked, turning around in slight 
anger. 

" What would I have ?" she answered ; " give me none of your 
crazy looks ; Til ha\e you go, and that quicker too. Now go, will ye ? 
will ye go ?" she almost shrieked, as she brandished her fists in his 
face. 

A month before, Foster would have pitched her out of the room for 
her pains ; but now, he restrained his anger, and only answered, ''No, 
old woman, I shall not leave my father's house, until at least he orders 
me : who are you, that take such airs upon yourself?" 

" Who am I ? Old woman ! Oh dear, oh dear !" cried the shrew, 
skipping about, half crazed with anger, and hardly knowing whether to 
dash at her enemy and tear his eyes out, or hurl the tongs at his head ; 
liut there was something about his looks that awed and restrained her, 
and with a ** Marry come up ! you wretch, you villain, you — you — you 
feller you !" she dashed across the room, and opening the door, called 
to the man in the kitchen, as well as her choking voice would allow 
her, " Geo, Geo — George, come here, quick. Here's a imposture, a— 
abusin' us and threatenin' to kill us, and knockin* me atxnit: come 
quick, or we will all be turned out of house and home." 

'* Hey-day, hey-day !" said the burly wight, as he entered, followed 
by the old man who had been sleeping before the kitchen fire, " what's 
in the wind now ? what are you doing here, hey, sir ?" 

" I am here of my own right," answered Foster, drawing himself 
proudly up to his full height, *' and I warn you not to interfere. Things 
are come to a pretty pass, indeed, if a son is to be thrust by hirelings 
from under his own father's roof." 

'^ High-te-tity !" answered the man, in derision, " you can't come 
that game over us — catch old birds with chaff : come, prove that ; 
Where's your wri tin's ? where's your docyments ?'* 

Foster did not deign to make him any reply, and he continued, 
" Come, come, you can't stay here ; you haven't fools to deal with ; 
you'd better trudge without any more to do ; if gentle means won't do, 
force must." 

'* Silence, sir !" answered Foster, angrily. " If my father discards 
me, and bids me leave his house, I go freely ; but if not, yon camtot 
force me from his side." 

** Can't hey, can't ?" said the man, advancing towards him. 

" Stand back, sir, stand back !" answered Foster ; " beware how 
you use any violence : I will not be tampered with." 

" Don't talk that way to me," he retorted, ** you'll not bully me off 
so. George Smith don't have the name of bein' the stoutest man in 
8., to be scared by a whipper snapper dandy like you ," and stepping 
forward, he placed his hand upon his shoulder, to force him from the 
house ; but scarcely had he touched him, when he received a blow 
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that would have felled a giant, and reeling back, he stumbled upon 
the old man, whom Foster then discovered for the first time, and bore 
him to the ground. ** Poor fellow !" said Charles, springing forward 
and raising him in his arms, ** are you hurt, Peter?" 

** Ah, ah !" exclaimed the old man, without regarding the question, 
*' I know that voice, it is — it is Master Charles : let me look at you, sir ; 
come nearer to the light ; my poor old eyes are dim, and I cannot see 
you well ;" and leading him to the window, he gazed into his face for 
a long time in silence, and then, as a gleam of pleasure lit up his coun- 
tenance, he stripped up the sleeve of his coat, and fixed his eyes ea^ 
gerly upon his arm. " There, there !" he exclaimed in ecstasy ; " I see 
it, I can see better than I've seen before for years. Look there, sir, 
look there !" he continued, drawing him back to his father's chair, ** look, 
there is the name I pricked on his arm myself — C. F. He made me do 
it ; blessed be the day, I remember it well. The F was larger than 
the C, and be laughed at me — he laughed at the old man," and the 
poor fellow cried for joy, as the proof, so indisputable to him, was 
brought to light. 

It was some time before Charles could persuade his father of his iden- 
tity ; 'twas hard to bring his waning intellect to understand that the boy 
whose image he had so long cherished in his heart must in time have 
been transformed to the man, and the chattering old housekeeper increased 
the trouble, by continually suggesting new doubts, fiut, on the other 
hand, Peter was confident that the stranger was no other than the long- 
lost son, and his assurance did much to convince the father, for he had 
served long and faithfully in the family, and had gained the esteem and 
confidence of the old man. At length, little by little, the light dawned 
upon his reason ; long-forgotten circumstances, that could be known to 
no one but Charles, were recalled, and with them the features and ex- 
pressions of his son's countenance seemed once more to grow familiar. 
When at last convinced that the long-lost one, his only chUd, was really 
with him, it seemed as if he could not sufficiently enjoy his presence. 
Good old man I age, instead of having rendered him sour and morose, 
bad mellowed his heart, and he forgot the pangs and bitter trouble his 
•on had caused him, and thought only how dearly he loved him. He 
would sit for hours gazing upon his face, and listening to the little an- 
ecdotes suited to his childish mind, which he related, fiut his happiness 
was not of long continuance ; his lamp of life was almost spent ; and day 
by day he grew more and more weak in mind and body, and at last, one 
miternoon. as he sat with his son's hand clasped in his, telling of the 
happy days they would spend the coming summer, when the warm son 
and pleasant air should have renewed his strength, the flickering flame 
went out. He breathed his last without a struggle, and when his body 
was consigned to the earth, the poor and the unfortunate and the father- 
less were there, to testify with their tears how good and kind he had 
been in life. 

After performing the last sad duties to his father's remains, Foster 
made haste to return to Wilmington, for his stay had already been pro- 
tracted beyond his original intention ; and then the old family mansion^ 
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whose doors had been open to high and low for forty years, was closed, 
for the housekeeper and her companion had absconded several days be- 
fore, with all the movables of value upon which they could lay their hands. 
The first care of Foster after arriving at the city was to hasten lo the 
house of Col. Miller. Vague apprehensions of coming trouble and dis- 
appointment had taken possession of his mind, and he was eager to su- 
isfy his doubts. His fears proved groimdless. Mary received him with 
every demonstration of love and joy at his return, and again he felt 
happy — happy as he had not been for years before, while they planned 
schemes for the future. He informed her of the incidents of his visit 
to his native place, and she, on the other hand, told him of the manner 
in which she had conducted, during his absence, to release herself from 
her previous engagement. In the first place, she had written a long 
letter to him, to whom she was afiianced, informing him candidly of the 
state of her feelings, pleading her youth for her previous want of dis- 
crimination and foresight, and asking directly to be released from her 
engagement. Then, what she dreaded most, she had an interview with 
her father. The old soldier was the soul of honor, and for a long time 
he stood out stoutly against giving his consent to any conduct which he 
deemed so unfeeling and disgraceful ; but her tears and entreaties at 
.length persuaded him to yield to what she convinced him was her onlj 
means of happiness, and he reluctantly gave his consent to her, to act 
as she thought best in the matter. 

As Foster was leaving, she placed in his hands the letter which she 
had received from Bissel in answer to hers. He imprinted a kiss upon 
her warm cheek as he bade her good night, with a promise to renew his 
visit on the morrow, and returning to his lodgings, locked the door, to 
prevent interruption, and sat down to read the letter. It was addressed 
to * Miss Mary Miller,' and ran as follows : 

' Your letter has been received, and I could never have believed that 
its contents were written in seriousness, had not your previous conduct 
led me to anticipate something of the kind. I sit down to answer your 
request in a few words, and with all calmness, for the passion is past. 
I am composed now, and can write as I think. You are disehargii 
from your engagement ; I will not say one word to urge you to retract 
your last step, for, were you willing, I could never take as the partner 
I of my bosom one who has so tampered with my best affections, and 
proved herself so fickle and inconsistent. No one, I am sure, can love 
you more truly than I did. It is past ; but, in that you were once dear 
to me, I grieve for the fatal course you have chosen, for with so unpro- 
pitious a commencement, yours, I fear, will prove a troubled voyage of 
life. The love that is kindled by every new object cannot be deep or 
lasting, and will never for a long time prove true to any. One year 
from your last birthday we were to have been united. May you at thai 
time be no less happy than you are now. When we meet hereafter, I 
request that it may be as strangers. £. B.' 

He had hardly finished reading the last line, when a loud knocking 
was heard at the door. He opened it, when a thick-set, coarse looking 
man walked into the room. 
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" What is your business with me, sir ?" he asked, as the man closed 
the door, and, leaning with his back against it, took a deliberate survey 
of the room, and then of the occupant. 

*' This is Captain Emmerson ?" said the man, nodding his head famil- 
iarly, and smiling with delight, as if he had stumbled upon an old and 
Tory dear acquaintance. 

'* Yes, that is my title,*' answered Foster, " be so good as to state 
your business.*^ 

** Well, now," said the man, settling himself in a very easy posture 
upon one leg, and thrusting out the other foot, while he drew out a huge 
plug of * nail rod' from his pocket, and bit off something like two inches 
from the end, " well, now, I just want you to be very quiet, while I tell 
you the news, 'cause they's seven fellers outside a waitin' to pitch on 
ye, if you say boo. You ain't Captain Emmerson, nor Captain Emmer- 
daughter, nor nothin' else but Captain Foster. I ain't one to palaver 
and break it soft to such a feller as you : so I just say, I come to arrest 
you in behalf of the people." 

An innocent man would have laughed at such an announcement, thus 
given ; but Foster started up in amazement, and stared wildly about, as 
2* seeking some means of escape, as he exclaimed, " How ? for what ?" 

'* Oh, nothin'," answered the unfeeling officer with a sneer, " only 
piracy, that's all. I've got the warrant in my pocket, if you want to 
feast your eyes upon the docymenl." 

Foster's ^rst thought was to make a desperate resistance, and die, 
rather than leave the house ; but it then occurred to him that the arrest 
must be merely upon suspicion ; his men were all far away, and there 
was not a soul who could testify against him. 

" Well, my good friend," said he, " looking up, as his countenance 
brightened, ** there is some mistake here, I perceive. I will willingly 
go with you before a magistrate, and settle this business at once." 

But, notwithstanding his readiness, the officer seemed to think there 
was some danger of his making an effort to escape ; for he sent two of 
his followers to walk a little way before them, while two other stout fel- 
lows brought up the rear, and thus they took up their line of march for 
the office of the magistrate, by whom the warrant had been issued. Ar- 
rived there, Foster entered with an air of assurance, and was about to 
demand a prompt examination, when, to his horror and amazement, his 
eye fell upon the negro whom he had thrown from the rocks of Kidd's 
island. He had thought his body long since buried in the deep, and 
here he had risen, as it were from the dead, to bear witness against 
him. Oh, Justice, how sure are thy ends ! How piercing thy ken, 
how difficult to be escaped by guilt ! Providence has not gathered mea 
into communities without conferring upon them the means of safeguard, 
and here, as everywhere, we see his hand busy in its silent workings, 
to guide, to counsel, and protect. Did this guilty being imagine that 
he could escape altogether, and live the remainder of his life in peace 
and happiness ? — that after scattering to the wind, he should reap his 
harvest in sunshine and calm ? — that he might break away from every 
law of mercy and right, and run riot in sin, and yet wash away, with 
one tear of secret penitence, years of guilt ? Vain hope ! What al« 
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ways has been always must be. Truth must come to light ; iniquitj' 
must be requited ; and He who said, " The way of the transgressor it 
hard," has shown by all his acts that it cannot but apply to the pua- 
ishment of this world. 

Lest the reader should think there was something of the marrekMis 
in the reappearance of the negro, we will go back and state, in a fev 
words, the manner of his escape. When he fell, hurled from the cliff 
by the hand of his passionate master^ his fall upon the flying jib-boom 
of the brig stunned him for a moment, but the water received him agiin, 
and swimming quietly around the side of the vessel and out of the cove, 
he passed around the island, and scrambled up the rocks upon the other 
aide. Here he sat for awhile to recover himself, and then, searching 
about, found the dry branch of a tree, which he launched into the bay, 
and by its aid, the tide being favorable, in the course of a couple of 
hours, reached the shore of the main land, and on the following day 
went up to Wilmington in search of employment. Here he had noticed 
Foster, and in revenge for the ill treatment he had received from him, 
laid the information against him, which resulted in the arrest we hare 
described. 

The unexpected sight of the informer totally unmanned the criminal ; 
his face became of a livid hue, his lips twitched convulsively, the very 
muscles lost their power, and he sunk upon a chair, the very picture of 
conscious guilt. When the magistrate would have interrogated him, he 
started up and answered in despair, " Remand me, I am guilty ; to pris- 
on, to prison. The sea has sent its dead to curse me. Would to God 
I could die this moment !" No further testimony was required, and he 
was ordered away. The place of his confinement was in the city jail, 
and a gloomy place it was indeed ; down beneath the earth, in a dark 
cell, where the cold damp collected in drops upon the wall, and slimy 
earUi-worms came out of the chinks and crept upon the floor ; and 
where the air smelt of the grave, and the light was like that of night, and 
fitly too, for, with the wretches who were confined here, all within was 
night and darkness. He was chained to the wall, and through the live- 
long night he crouched upon his miserable pallet in one corner, while 
all the furies of the passions preyed upon his mind. Towards morning 
he became more calm, and with the return of collected thought his res- 
olution yiras taken — he would not live to glut the appetite of the law ; 
he would not be gibbeted between heaven and earth, a mockery for men 
to jeer and wag their heads upon. Aye, justice for once should be 
robbed of her due — he will kill himself! With him, to resolve was to 
do. He stopped breathing ; poor wretch ! he could not die so. Again 
and again the attempt was made, but with the throes of death nature 
would assert her right — life would return. Then, in an efibrt to stran- 
gle himself, he pressed the chain which bound his hands to his throat, 
and then he almost succeeded, but in the moment of success his strength 
failed again, and with the agony of departing life his arms fell to the 
ground. But he did not give over yet : panting, be again raised his 
arms, and thrusting his right hand behind his head, brought it with a 
convulsive efibrt in front upon the other side, and thus the chain was 
brought so tight that the links were almost buried in the flesh; his tongue 
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protruded, black and swollen, from his mouth ; his eyes, all bloodshot, 
started from their sockets, and after an awful struggle the deed was fin- 
ished ; the measure of his iniquity was full, and, unbidden, he stood be- 
fore the judgment-seat of his Maker. 

• • • • • . • 

We might here, perhaps, with great benefit to the young of both sexes, 
descant on the warning tones of age and experience, upon the folly of 
judging by appearances, and the dangers that continually surround those 
who live and act with no fixed rule of principle to guide their conduct. 
But do not start, kind reader : we will not trouble you now with our ideas 
of either ethics or religion ; let us but glance at the remaining char- 
acters of our tale, and we have done. The worthy young physician 
possessed too much good sense to grieve long for one, who, he was per- 
suaded, was totally unworthy of his regard. He continued to mingle 
in company as usual, and in about a year aAer the events we have re- 
lated, paid his addresses to another lady, and was accepted. She did 
not, perhaps, possess all the shining beauty of the first, but '* virtue is 
beauty ,** and with her the charms of mind and heart were more than 
sufficient to win the admiration of the good, and render the love that 
was bestowed upon her lasting. 

Mary Miller became the by-word of the town. The story of her in- 
constancy spread like wildfire through all classes, and its result was the 
subject of the most unfeeling ridicule. More from necessity perhaps 
than choice, she retired from society, and became a perfect man-hater. 
She is still living, a shrill, scolding old maid, surrounded by all the com- 
forts of wealth, yet deriving no comfort from them. She takes no plea- 
sure but in the rearing of cats, and is so disagreeable to every one 
around her, that a servant will seldom stay more than three days in her 
house. Success to her in her useful employment. 
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" THS SVB OF BT. AGNE8.** 

Oh, flWMt St Agnes' Eve ! a harmony 

Ib ringing from thy sUver-thitMited lines. 

Which, like a net, around my spirit twines : 
A fairy net, whose threads are ecstasy. 
Where'er I turn, thy footsteps follow me ; 

Where'er I look, thy bright eye on me shines. 

What thoughts ! what words ! sweet fruit, on swMter vines ! 
Luxuriant — as the flowers of Arcady. 
Bright — as an oak upon the mountain side, 

Which wean the ice-genmi'd robes by Winter given ; 

O'er which the Moon keeps watch from arching heaven ; 
While countless stars adown their pathway glide, 

And rest upon its crown. Oh, Poet, riven 
Too soon from eaith ! swMt Fiuiey was thy bcide. J. 
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THE STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE. r /i } ^.. "^^ 

To know tbe world means, it has been said, to be able to escape its 
dupers, and practice upon its dupes. Now why should such an occu- 
pation be necessary ? and why should it win from us, as it unquestion- 
ably does, a certain quality and measure of praise 1 Clearly for this 
reason : the requisite degree of knowledge upon the subject for eu- 
abling us to accomplish our purposes by wisdom, does not exist in 
society, and therefore, we are constrained to use cunning for knowl- 
edge, and craft for wisdom. We have not learned eaough to enable 
us to convince, and therefore go about to cajole. Scarcely one in a 
hundred realizes the meaning of the phrase *' man of the world ;'' the 
words are familiar, and are often uttered without a thought of their 
expressiveness. It describes one who has seen much of life in all its 
various aspects, who has mingled with men in all countries, and under 
all circumstances ; who has watched with a vigilant eye all that has 
passed under his observation ; who has carefully examined and tho- 
roughly scrutinized the materials thus afforded him, and deducing gen- 
eral principles has stored them away in a retentive memory in readiness 
to come at his bidding, and do him good service. In common language, 
he understands human nature. Such a gift, even in the hands of the 
unprincipled and otherwise contemptible, confers upon its possessor i 
vast power, and secures for him a certain degree of respect and admi- 
ration. 

If, under such circumstances, a knowledge of human nature appear 
to be an object worthy of desire, it will seem infinitely more so when 
seen in the noble, the high-minded, the virtuous. VVhen wielded by 
the man of lofty aims and earnest purpose, it becomes an instrument of 
tremendous power, indeed the grand secret of success. 

It teaches the statesman what laws are required by his countrymen, 
and how to adapt those laws to their peculiar character and habits. 
What motives to suggest, what feelings to appeal to in order to secure 
their approbation and support of his measures. In a word, it instructs 
him how to gain and maintain his ascendancy over the multitude. 
Without it, the warrior would be incapable of securing the affection of 
his soldiers, or of arousing their courage at the moment of battle. He 
would be ignorant of the best modes of availing himself of his own 
advantages and diminishing those of his enemy. He would be desti- 
tute of one of the fundamental qualities of a good general. Strip the 
poet of his knowledge of human nature, and his thoughts at once be- 
come too high even for his own comprehension, or too low for that of 
any one else, or too indifferent for either. Deprive Webster of his 
knowledge of man, and the magician is powerless. Rob Washington 
of the same quality, and the giant becomes a mere man. Take it from 
Wordsworth, and the harp of the sweet singer is broken. It is impor- 
tant to all — to the educated, thinking mind it is indispensable. 

We are, then, naturally led to inquire how is it to bo attained. We 
can conceive of but three ways in which such knowledge may be ac- 
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quired, by observation, by experience, and by the careful, diligent study 
of ourselves. It is often thought that the desired information can be 
obtained only, or at least principally by observation and experience. 
We shall attempt to show the fallacy of this supposition. 

There are numerous arguments which might be adduced in proof 
that observation will not furnish us with a satisfactory or even more 
than a very meagre knowledge of human nature. A knowledge of any 
subject implies, and necessarily involves, an acquaintance with it in all 
its relations and bearings. The man who should attempt to trace out 
human nature through all its ramifications, who should presume to in- 
vestigate the character of each and all the children of Adam — that 
" multitude whom no man can number" — would impose upon himself a 
task compared with which that of Sisyphus was mere child's play. 
But, it will be answered, such labor is unnecessary, the student of hu- 
man nature need not investigate every character ; let him examine a 
few and he will obtain the characteristics of the whole race, for the 
'* myriad-minded" declares that " one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.'' In spite of such high authority, we believe that charac- 
ters and natures are as numerous as the individuals of the race, that 
mind differs from mind as ** clay and clay differs in dignity," that one 
resembles another very nearly in the same manner that light resembles 
darkness. An acquaintance with the character of one person by no 
means involves an understanding of that of another. Nor indeed is 
the former of very great assistance in obtaining the latter. The prin- 
ciples derived from the study of one individual may be correct so far as 
they go, but unfonunately they apply^only to that case. A moment's 
reflection will convince any one that scarcely any two persons will act 
in the same manner under the same circumstances ; or, if they should, 
they would not be actuated by the same motives. There are innumer- 
able differences arising from nature, education, habits, and inclination. 
But even allowing a considerable degree of similarity to exist, there 
are almost insurmountable difficulties in the way of arriving at a just 
estimate of the few cases selected as representatives of the n£ce. It 
is often, perhaps we might say generally, impossible to discover the 
motives which actually give rise to action. Appearances are often de- 
ceitful. 

" It 18 tho bright day that brings forth the adder, 
And tliat craves wary walking." 

Secret influences are frequently at work, and causes operate which 
are unknown even to the subject of them. But there is another and 
far greater obstacle — 

« *Tia too much proved, that with devotion's visage, 
And pious action, we do sugar o*er 
The devU himself." 

All men are hypocrites. We are not so entirely destitute of all 
confidence in poor, weak, human nature as to be willing to assert that 
VOL. z. 46 
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•II nen are intentionally so. But we sbould rather say that it is t wise 
regulation of Providence, that every man is prompted aloiosi uncon- 
BcioQsly to conceal some of his thoughts and feelings, even from his 
dearest friends. It would seem almost impossible for the most accurate 
observer to derive a satisfactory knowledge of human nature from the 
■tudy of those who act from motives, either unknown to themselves or 
carefully concealed from others, and often varying and complicatei 
Besides, those who make the conduct of others the chief object of at- 
tention and the chief subject of thought, are invariably triflers in miod 
and idlers in action. 

Another mode of acquiring the desired knowledge is by experiesce 
or observation of ourselves, — a far better method, but attended bj a 
considerable degree of uncertainty. For, as has already been remark- 
ed, we are often unconscious of our own motives. The principal ob- 
jection is, that the process is slow and the information thus acquired 
comes too late. ** Tis not a year or two shows ua a man." At the 
very moment when it would seem that we have collected our materials, 
when we are prepared to reduce the theory to practice, we find we 
have played our parts and must leave the stage. The earnest, diligent, 
constant study of ourselves is the surest mode of attaining a knowl- 
edge of human nature in general, and in particular of that portion of it 
to us the most interesting and important. It may be objected that this 
is nothing more nor less than experience. But there ia a vast differ- 
ence between mere passive experience and careful study. The nature 
and operations of the mind are capable of being examined and under- 
stood almoat as thoroughly and clearly as those of the body. But we 
presume no one would maintain that he could comprehend Uie latter as 
distinctly by comparing his bodily sensations as he could by investiga- 
ting his physical structure, and ascertaining the laws which govern it. 

Self-knowledge confers upon its possessor all, and more than all the 
power afforded by a knowledge of others. He who knows himself 
may exercise almost unlimited sway over those around him. He is 
thoroughly informed of what he is capable, and ]k>w he may best ap- 
ply his abilities. No man ever became great who did not know him- 
self. We attribute their distinction to genius, but it is a flimsy excuse, 
devised to quiet our consciences. Our advantages may be equal or 
even superior, but we allow them to pass unimproved, simply because 
we are unconscious of the powers which are slumbering within us. 
The human mind is undoubtedly capable of far higher flights than have 
ever yet been attempted or conceived. Nothing short of Deity is im- 
possible to it. When once fully convinced that nothing is too high, too 
mighty for it, it will soon discover tlie means of gratifying its aspira- 
tions. 

Innumerable inatances might be cited in proof that self-knowledge 
has been the true secret of greatness in those whom men delight to 
honor. Shakspear's much-taiked-of knowledge of hmman nature was 
a far nobler quality— -an accurate acquaintance with his own myriad- 
mind. Lamb remarks, that ** we talk of Shakapear'a admirable obser- 
▼ation of life, when we should feel, that DOi from a petty inquisition into 
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those cheap and every-day characters which surrounded him, as thiij 
surround us, but from his pwn mind, which was, to borrow a phrase of 
Ben Johnson's, the very ' sphere of humanity ;' he fetched those im- 
ages of virtue and knowledge, of which every one of us, recognizing 
a part, think we comprehend in our natures the whole ; and oftentimes 
mistake the powers which he positively creates in us for nothing more 
than indigenous faculties of our own minds, which only awaited the 
application of corresponding virtues in him to return a full and clear 
echo of the same." It is indeed downright slander, " flat burglary as 
ever was committed," to charge the sweet swan of Avon with wasting 
his matchless powers in the study of characters such as those of the 
knaves and villains around him — *' those harlotry players," as Dame 
Quickly calls them. 

The recent death of Sydney Smith has called forth eulogies upon 
his character and writings from every quarter. The following assigns 
to him the trait to which we have alluded. " The great secret of Syd- 
ney Smith's success was that he knew his place. He had taken a just 
measure of his own powers, and did not aspire to be anything else than 
he was. He was quite aware that he could suggest to public men 
views which they might have overlooked — that he could express their 
views in a better and more taking manner than they could-*that there 
was a charm in his compositions and conversation to make them run 
after. He felt that he could make himself necessary, and thus secure 
an agreeable position in society. And he did not fall into poor Swift's 
mistake, who, with pretty similar claims, imagined he could be mas- 
ter and dictator of those active spirits to whom he was only competent 
to be an indispensable auxiliary. Sydney Smith was aware that he 
could not become a Brougham, or even a Lord John Russell ; but he 
felt that he knew them both thoroughly, and on their part they had a 
rather uneasy consciousness of the same kind. He was one of those 
awkward allies who are not always easily managed, and with whom 
men dare not break." Other and perhaps still more striking examples 
might be instanced, of men engaged in the more stirring scenes of " the 
world's broad £eld of battle," but these are sufficient to establish the 
principle. 

The conclusion at which we arrive then, is that it becomes us to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of ourselves, and with this touchstone to 
try other natures. To make the study of ourselves the one great busi- 
ness of life, regarding the study of others as altogether secondary. 
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John railed at Dame Nature ae quite unfiur, 
That she gave not him a mumcal ear ; 
But snatching a kits, Sue gave it a blow,^ 
That proved his ear mumoal, it nmg aa 
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We now come to a more pleasant part of our subject. We wish to 
speak briefly of the present condition of this nation, which must erer 
be to ns an object of the deepest interest as patriots and as men. 

In the first place, the Cherokees are an anomaly among nations— i 
RACE OF CIVILIZED INDIANS. It has been thought that it was impossi- 
ble for the red sons of the forest to receive the slightest tinge of cirili- 
zation. The inherent fierceness of their temper and ardent attachmem 
to their native institutions have made the sentiment grow into a proverb, 
that an " Indian will be an Indian still." But time, the great confouoder 
of the wise of every aee, has proved the fallacy of this once plausible 
opinion. No less authorities than the Edinburgh Reviewers once 
laughed to scorn the idea of evangelizing the heathen nations by means 
of missionaries. So that henceforth, if any theory is to be formed wiib 
regard to the capabilities of human nature for improvement, it sbonld 
be established on the broad principle that it is an insult to Deity to im- 
agine that He has given to His creatures souls incapable of rising to a 
knowledge of Himself and His works. It is true that the Cherokees 
cannot be said to have reached the surface yet, so as to look upon the 
white man as equals look upon equals. But it is at least with heartfeh 
pleasure that we can behold the influence of the refinement which is 
our boast eflfectively applied to a rude and stubborn race. Were the 
work less advanced than it is, we could not but be gratified ; as it is, 
we may be proud of it. 

As for the political organization under which the Cherokees live, it 
is upon a Republican model, and is composed of the Executive, Legis- 
lative, and Judicial Departments. The Executive Department consists 
of a Principal Chief, elected once in every four years, an Assistant 
Principal Chief, and an Executive Council of five members. The 
Principal Chief possesses the veto and other powers usually vested in 
an Executive Head. The Legislative Department is divided into two 
branches : the senatorial branch, consisting of men of acknowledged 
experience and talents, called the National Committee ; the represent- 
ative branch, called the National Council. Laws are made by the joint 
action of these two bodies. The Judiciary consists of the Supreme, 
the Circuit, and the District Courts. All Judges are elected by a joint 
vote of the Committee and Council. Ministerial oflicers, corresponding 
to our sheriflfs, are elected every two years to execute the commissions 
of the Judiciary. Impeachment for violation or neglect of duty may 
be brought by the Council against any public oflicer of the nation. The 
barbarous usages of former days are prohibited by positive statutes. 
Crimes are distinguished by their right names, and punished with pro- 
per penalties. Del^ are recoverable by law. The proper^ of the 
wife cannot be sold without her consent, to satisfy the debts of ner hus- 
band, and vice versa. Trial by jury is guaranteed in two distinct arti- 
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cles of their Constitution, upon the most liberal terms of the Common 
Law. What could be more salutary than such a cession of right as 
this ? *^ The accused shall have the right of a speedy, pfMc trial by 
an impartial jury of the vicinage." Again, this is at once generous and 
conclusive. " The right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate ; and 
every person, for injury sustained in person, property, or reputation, 
shall have remedy by due course of law." We might enumerate other 
liberal provisions of the Constitution, modeled in general after the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the several States ; that no person 
•hall be twice placed in jeopardy of life or limb ; that private property 
shall not be applied to public use, without a just and fair compensation ; 
that accused persons shall have the privilege of compulsory process to 
obtain witness in their favor ; that offenses of a certain class shall be 
bailable ; that persons shall not be compelled to give evidence against 
themselves ; that all shall be secure from unreasonable searches and 
seizures. We will not say that this general system of government, 
when carried out into the particulars of practice, will answer in all re- 
spects the idea which we have learned to attach to republicanism. 
Undoubtedly to rule a people of strong and peculiar impulses, more 
power is vested in the head of the government and less emanates from 
the popular will, than is necessary to govern a highly educated nation. 
In the fierceness of political quarrels, life is not wholly secure, though 
murder is punished. Justice is often forced to strike a less measured 
blow to curb the violent passions of the forest-bom, than among us. But 
that a government so good in its general outline, should ever have been 
established over a nation barbarous by birth, is sufficient cause for won- 
der and congratulation. We have alluded to political parties among the 
Cherokees. These have sprung from the fact that before the removal 
of the Cherokees as a nation from their eastern home, one party of 
them had already occupied the soil beyond the Mississippi. The new- 
comers outnumbered the old, and heartburnings arose, when the Chief 
of the new-comers was made Chief of the Nation. The bitterest ani- 
mosity has been exercised by some classes of the different parties, and 
blood has even flowed from this cause. As for their Chief, John Ross, 
he is a man celebrated for the mildness of his character and decorum 
of his deportment. Many of the persons highest in rank in the nation 
have attained to the full stature of enlightened men. By the influence 
of these it is to be hoped that the national turbulence will be speedily 
quelled. Both parties are now referring their respective wrongs to our 
government; and it is desirable that what can be done by us towards 
reconciling these conflicting interests, should be done without delay. 
There is one point in their Constitution which merits particular atten- 
tion. It embodies more practical wisdom than the thousand theories 
of government which have been invented by sagacious politicians and 
royal councils. Rousseau, with all his keen perception, never under- 
stood it, and consequently was a child in political knowledge. It re- 
cognizes the Supreme Being as the supporter and source of government. 
This is boldly and beautifully set forth in the preamble of the Consti- 
tution, and practically enforced in the first section of the sixth article. 
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" No persou who deniea the being of a God, or a future elate of rewaid 
and punishment, shall hold any office in the civil departmonl of this Na- 
tion." There is no religious proscription of a particular class in tlui. 
There is nothing inconsbtent in the role with freedom of conscience 
and belief. It is a just assertion of the truth that the man who does 
not recognize a Supreme Being has not sufficient motiTes for rectitude 
and integrity to occupy a station which demands responsibility abofe 
selfishness ; and he who does not find in his Maker the source and sop- 
porter of power, is unfit to administer that power. Who can doubt the 
ultimate success of the Cherokees in self-government, when they have 
founded their supreme law on confidence in the Divine blessing, and 
acknowledge God to be the guide and aid of justice, tranquillity, and 
freedom ? The person who, by giving an alphabet to his nation, opened 
at once a wide avenue for the admission of knowledge among them, de- 
serves to be celebrated as one of the heroes of philanthropy. The 
name of this modem Cadmus is George Guess, recently deceased, 
who, at the time of this achievement, could neither read nor speak 
any other language than his own. By means of this alphabet, the 
Cherokee people are able to read the sacred Scriptures, religioin 
publications, accounts of the events which are now happening in the 
world, and even hooka of certain branches of learning. Their orthogra- 
phy is said to be the most perfect in the world. The printing press, 
sustained by the government, is busy in scattering around the treasures 
of knowledge. About one hundred thousand volumes have been printed 
since 1828 in the Cherokee language. In the cause of education the 
Cherokees have shown great enterprise. A system of free schoob 
has been established and is supported by the government, and many 
parents send their children to be educated in the best institutions in the 
United States. The number of their schools is constantly increasing, 
and the facilities of improvement are amplified. Many of them not 
only read, but also write the English language. 

Religion is perfecting some of its noblest triumphs among the Chero- 
kees. Churches have been erected, where the missionary and native 
preacher point their hearers to the Christian's God, who was a few 
years ago to them unknown. A Bible Society has been established by 
the natives, which raises funds for the circulation of the sacred volume 
and religious books. Their Temperance Society numbers nearly three 
thousand members. It is true that religion cannot be expected to wear 
the same pleasant exterior among a nation of strong passions and rude 
habits, as among a highly intelligent and enlightened community. It is 
a plant which thrives best where there is the richest soil. But that it 
should have gained any access into the Indian character, would have 
been considered a few years since, one of the wildest dreams of enthu- 
siasm. 

Thus have we endeavored to draw a passinff sketch of this interest- 
ing people. We have seen that among them the printing-press is shed- 
ding abroad its vivifying influence. The school-house, that little white 
moDoment of the rising glory of a people, shines in the forest. Tem- 
perance 11 rapidly accomplishing its good work. The little Chinch, oon- 
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secreted in the name of Christ, inrites the small band of converts to 
come to the earthly courts of God. No longer subsisting on the wild 
game of the forest, the sturdy Indian cultivates his field, and eats in 
joy the bread of industry. Towns and cities are springing up. Rights 
are protected by the strong bulwark of wise and just laws. Mechan- 
ical and agricultural arts are proving to the world the power of civiliza- 
tion to turn the rudest human being into a man, actuated by high motives 
and aiming at noble ends. Leading minds among them are employing 
all the high energies of their nature to awaken their fellow-citizens to 
measures of improvement and progress. Nobly has a writer, in their 
national organ, said, in discoursing upon education, " The condition 
of the people, as it regards ' poverty and riches,' ' noble or ignoble,' 
should never interfere with the general arrangement of the system or 
operations of the plans for the diffusion of knowledge." Upon this 
high principle may the Cherokees act, and though comparatively a small 
nation, become, like Sparta of old, under Lycurgus, the master-piece of 
political establishment. They form the advance guard of the Western 
frontier, and their fate will be the fate of the whole Indian race. In- 
terference on our part is not likely to speed the onward march of 
improvement among them. At present our Indian Agent acts in 
the multiform capacity of soldier, governor, ambassador, and trader. 
Let this agency be abolished, and let the Indians govern themselves. 
Let men be sent among them to watch over and foster them, to guard 
the rights of the white man, and make communications between the 
Indians and the government of the United States. Let our Govern- 
ment afford them that protection which it has promised. Let them be 
treated as men, acquainted with their rights, and capable of apprecia- 
ting acts of justice, if not disposed to redress wrongs. In short, let the 
Government of the United States apply the Golden rule in its dealings 
with the Cherokees, and we shall soon see that they make as good citi- 
zens, and are susceptible of as high cultivation, as any people, while 
the other Indian tribes — saved from the brink of extinction, which has 
almost seemed to be their appointed doom — will follow their example 
and partake of their glory and renown. 

We shall conclude our essay by citing an elegant and beautiful pas- 
sage from the Prospectus of the " Cherokee Advocate," the national 
organ of this people, edited by a relative of the Chief. It is a fine 
specimen of the proficiency made by some of our Aboriginal friends in 
the use of language, and embodies ideas worthy of being impressed 
upon the mind of every American. " The history of the Indian tribes, 
but most especially that of the Cherokees, is replete with incidents at 
once strikin g and commanding. The mystery that shrouds their origin, 
their former warlike character, their manly freedom, their firm adhe- 
rence to their natural and political rights, their fond attachment to their 
homes — the homes of their forefathers — their rude expulsion from those 
homes, their sudden transition from savage to civilized life, their rapid 
improvement in education, agriculture, and the domestic arts, their pres- 
ent condition, and the influence which, from their location, friendship, 
and intercourse, they must and will exert over the great Indian popula- 
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tioQ, extending north and eouth along the whole western border of tbe 
Vnited States, and back to the Rocky Mountains, cannot fail to enkin- 
dle a lively interest in the breast of the philanthropist, awaken a gen- 
eral thirst for more familiarity with them, and arouse ' their protectois' 
to the important, but often apparently forgotten fact, that they have no 
trifling duty to perform towards this people." F. 



THE WHIPPOWIL. / L^ f^*^ ^y 



ATBUimner eve, when the warm day 

Its sultry course has run, 
And the damp shades their mists display — 

Tears for the day that*s done — 
I love to roam the grove near by, 

Its solitude to share. 
And hear the whippowiI*s sad cry, 

Burst on the desert air. 

'JHie robin may its cheerful song 

StDg at mom merrily, 
And the feathered tribes all day long 

Give sweetest melody ; 
But I, who am of sober mood, 

Will flee from things so gay. 
To listen from out yonder wood 

To the whippowil's lay. 

All nature with all nature lives 

In perfect harmony ; 
There is a sadness that she gives, 

Which ill comports with glee ; 
Thus when the golden sun has set. 

And evening shades come on,— 
What music more appropriate, 

Than the whippowirssong? 

Earth, air, and sky a tribute pay — 

And sadly seem to mourn. 
That there has passed another day 

To the eternal bourn ; 
The whippowil from nature takes 

The mood she sees her in, 
And her plaintive strain kmely 

As 'twere day's requiem. 
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CRITICISM A LA MODE. 
/ Paradise Ix>st» a Poem, by John Milton. Boston : 1845. 



[It has become of late a fashionable method of criticism to analyze an author, taking 
work in detached portions, and endeavoring to show its faults. The unfiuraen of 
this method is what is obviously aimed at in the following. — Ed.] 

We are not in the habit of noticing indiscriminately any and every 
new work which issues from the press, because it happens to attract a 
little attention. Our time is altogether too valuable to be frittered away 
in this useless and thankless employment : moreover, the vast number 
of works with which our venal press now teems, would preclude the 
possibility of mentioning even the title-page of any considerable num- 
ber. A short-lived or local notoriety may be obtained by the often ill- 
judged praise of partial friends ; and a high-sounding title, a handsome 
colored plate, or a highly gilt cover, is nothing more than value received 
for so much paid to the printer or binder. But where a work has passed 
through several editions, — has been extensively read,— or at least ex- 
tensively sold, which in the eyes of the trade amounts to the same 
thing, — and seems to be rather increasing in popularity than otherwise 
among a certain class of people, it seems to us high time that the matter, 
or rather the book, should be looked into, that the reading public may 
not be led astray in their tastes, but may form their opinion on the judg- 
ment of those whose business it is to examine into the merits of booksi 
and who are of course far better prepared than any body else to give a 
correct decision. 

The work before us, we understand, has passed through quite a large 
number of editions in England, (for Mr. Milton is an Englishman,) and 
has already been several times reprinted in this country. 

Of the author we can say nothing in particular, not being favored 
with a personal acquaintance ; and our only inference as to his charac- 
ter and personal appearance being drawn from his work, and the ac- 
companying portrait, from which we learn that Mr. M. is a cross-looking 
man, with a sharp nose, scowling eyebrows, and very long hair. From 
the latter, we infer that he favors the Quakers in his religion, and also 
from his bands that he has once been a minister of the established 
church, though as no " Rev." is at present prefixed to his name, we 
presume that the connection is dissolved ; for what cause, the reader 
can judge as well as ourselves, when he sees the sentiments contained 
in the work. 

Candor requires us to say, that we have not perused the book from 
beginning to end ; but when, in addition to the samples we shall give, 
we remark that the Poem is comprised in twelve books ! containing 
about ten thousand Jive hundred lines ! we think we have said sofficient 
to excuse ourselves from the perusal, and to acquaint the reader with 
the task that is before him, if he is disposed to '* dive into the depths 
profound," and expects to come out again alive, 
vol. z. 47 
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The great id§a of the poem is something as follows : — Satin, 
endeavored to get up a rebellion, or, in vulgar parlance, to *' raise a row" m 
the celestial regions, is incontinently kicked out, with all his creir, ad 
being pitched beyond the sphere of attraction, he loses his gravity, (dv 
reader is exhorted to maintain his,) but retains his velocity, and afia 
a rather lengthy tumble through injinite space, he alights on the boUeml 
— another fact to prove that all things have a limit. Being somewkit 
stunned by the blow, he lies there for the matter of nine days, withort 
ever so much as condescending to roll over. Another interesting &ct 
is here disclosed, that the bottom of space is a lake of fire, though, liki 
the tortoise in the Hindoo mythology, it is difficult to say what keepi 
the bottom of the aforesaid lake from falling out. Perhaps we can gin 
the poet a lift here, which can be appended in a note to the next edi- 
tion. The most popular theory is, that, wherever in space you find 
any solid body, it rests on the backs of four huge elephants ; then 
stand likewise upon four tortoises ; the tortoises rest on large rocb; 
and as for the rest of the matter, the general opinion is, that it is ' rocki 
all the way down.' All we can say of this view of the subject, it tbs 
same that some other geologists say of their curious theories: "i 
does not contradict the Mosaic account.** 

We are not disposed to find fault ; but really, after such a hmg fall, 
we think it would have been quite as well to have allowed themtosisk 
a few thousand feet, for the sake of consistency. Baron Munchaosei, 
if we recollect aright, in his celebrated tumble from the lower end of 
the rope by which he descended from the moon, fell nineteen fathoaM 
into solid rock ; and certainly liquid fire ought to be quite as yielding a 
material. 

AfWr the end of the nine days, Satan rises, and wakes up hii firat 
lieutenant, who is still sound asleep, and they, having aroused the reat, 
call a council, which is held in a big golden temple, mysteriously got 
up for the occasion ; though there is a great deal of uncertainty how it 
was built and where it stood : we leave that question to the curious in 
matters of architecture. 

We might mention, in passing, that Satan exhibits considerable 
profanity ; but there is nothing peculiar about it, except that he sweaia 
in a very gentlemanly manner, using oaths which bear a remarkable 
resemblance to those that are current now-a-days, showing less advance 
in that department of science than one might suppose. 

At the council it is resolved to resume operations of a belligerent na- 
ture forthwith ; and not daring to trust any of his Subs, Satan himself 
starts out to reconnoitre. 

But it would be extremely tedious to attempt any thing like an out- 
line of all his operations, and indeed there are many parts of the book 
which modesty induces us to skip. Sufiice it to say, then, that the wri- 
ter makes his hero visit this earth, and the time he has fixed upon is 
just when Adam and Eve have first commenced housekeeping — so u> 
speak — ^in their primitive abode. Satan pays them a visit, and gets 
very jealous^ (we think jealousy would have been more justifiable in 
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Adam ;) having assumed the form of a toad, he likewise Tisits Eve in 
the night, and bothers her with strange dreams. 

After having got Satan safely here, the author branches off, and gives 
a lengthy account of the creation, with theories on some points evidently 
quite original. Adam, it seems, was very anxious to go quite deep into 
astroDomy ; but Mr. Milton makes the angel repulse his advances in a 
very mysterious looking manner, showing evidently that he does not 
know anything about it himself, for all the world as a would-be sapient 
pedagogue replies to a child's question that he cannot answer. 

We here skip a considerable space of no particular interest, and the 
next fact of any importance which he relates is the building of a bridge 
over chaos, an operation of considerable difficulty, we should judge, 
from the distance and want of supports, which must necessarily be 
•omewhat inconvenient. Having finished the bridge, he veiy naturally 
goes over ; though we must confess we are a little puzzled to see how 
ne contrived to build it, without going over more or less during the pro- 
gress of the work. The most probable theory is, that he began at one 
end, and built right straight along — something as Jack Downing says 
the Freemasons build chimneys, * begin at the top and build down, to 
gave scaffolding.' 

But we must dismiss the great plan, of which we have given enough 
for an outline, and, descending to minutiae, give the poet an opportunity 
to speak for himself. 

In the preface we see little worth mentioning, — certainly the spelUng 
it not, — and the infonnation which he gives concerning the verse and 
the metre is entirely superfluous to any man of sense. The very first 
word in the poem is one of the shortest and most insignificant pre- 

Eisitions in the English language — nothing more nor less than ** of I** 
e begins by calling on the Muse in no very diflident manner, intima- 
ting that he expects to do something a great deal more than common, 
which idea he expresses in the following beautiful language : 

<' That with no middle flight mtends to soar,'* &c 

Rather modest, is it not ? From this beginning we might expect con- 
aiderable, and accordingly in the next paragraph we get it : — . 

" Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyv 
And made it pregnant*' 

Now, sat^st is an awkward word anywhere, and in poetry perfectly 
unbearable ; but the language is good enough for the sentiment. 
The figure, to our mind, is that of an old black hen of prodigious di- 
mensions, sitting on nothing, with remarkable assiduity ; and viewing it 
in this light, the question of her ever hatching at all is extremely prob- 
lematical. 

Having failed to obtain from the Muse the desired information, he 
concludes to take the responsibility himself, and give his own opinion 
on the subject. We now get fairly into the work. We soon observe 
that our author's forte it description, he seems to have made top0grapkif 
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a particular study, and in describing localities he certainly ezcdfc 
Hear the following : 

'* Am far reiiiOY*d, &c. 
Am from the centre thrice to the utmost pole.** 

Now what in the name of common sense does the man mean ? If be 
would tell us where the pole was, or where the centre was, or how k 
it might be from one to the other, perhaps we might form some notioi 
of what he meant to mean. If he means from the earth's centre to thf 
pole, certainly it is not any such terrible distance, only about twehe 
thousand miles, even when multiplied by three ; and as for the farthest 
pole, we have yet to learn that it is any farther from the centre of the 
earth to one pole than it is to the other. But perhaps we don't know- 
so we pass on. 

We next ha?e a speech of Satan's on meeting an old friend of his. 
He makes the speech in blank verse, and does it tolerably well too, con- 
sidering that he has never been addicted to literary pursuits. But the 
first half of the first line puzzles us. The blame lies somewhere (w- 
tween Satan, Mr. Milton, and the Printer's Devil ; but according to the 
best explanation we can give of it, the spelling and punctuation are both 
wrong. 

" If thou bceet he But," &c. 

Now what is the use of spelling beast with two ee'f , we can't see. Per- 
haps it is done by way of courtesy ; but we can hardly think it. It 
seems, too, that there ought to be a comma after if and after beast. 
It would then read, " If, thou beast, he," Sdc. But in either case it 
don't make any sense with the rest of the line ; so, on the whole, wa 
are inclined to think that it was put in by poetic license, to fill up the 
first half of the line, without being intended to have any particnlar 
meaning. 

Here is another interesting locality defined : 



ft 



-all these upwhirl'd aloft, 



Fly o*er the backside of the world, far off 
Into a Umbo large and broad, nnce calPd 
The Paradise of Fools, to few unknown, 
Lfong atter now unpeopled and untrod." 

Which particular side of a sphere can be properly called the back* 
side, we are at a loss to determine ; so that, if we were anxious to find 
the spot, we should be obliged to make particular inquiry of the author, 
though we fear we should hardly find it in that deserted state which 
he represents. 

Mr. M. has likewise a beautiful circumlocution for a telescope. 
Speaking of some place, he says : 



-« Bfdt Vke which petfaapi 



Astronomer hi the nm's lucent orb 

Througfa bisi'iMrMloptie tobe yvt BSfersaw.*' 



« 
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Now what does glazed qualify ? — optic, or tube ? Or, supposing it 
qualifies either, what does it mean ? If a man were to gaze at th# 
** sun's lucent orb" through a telescope for any considerable length of 
time, there is no question but be would need to ha?e his optics glazed ; 
but if, on the other hand, it refers to the tube, we can*t see why a glaied 
tube should be any better than a painted one. 
Here now is another beautiful passage — 

** At one slight bound o'crlcap'd all bound ;" 

and a beautiful comparison — 

" As when a prowling wolf, &c 
Leaps o'er the fence with ease into the fold." 

That is to say, Satan jumped over the walls of Eden as easy at a wolf 
leaps over a fence. What was the particular use of his leaping at all, 
and why he didn't light inside when he flew down, may bo a question 
for the curious. Here is a line, 

" So elomb this first great thief into the fold," 

which reminds us of one equally beautiful — *' Oh, could I climb where 
Moses clum" 

Eve, Mr. Milton informs us, was " the fairest of her daughters," and 
he might with equal propriety have added, the eldest, too. 

Occasionally he gets classical. Hear him in the following : 



(( 



-Nor that sweet grove 



Of Daphne by Orontes and the inspired 

Castalian Spring might with this Paradise 

Of Eden strive ! nor that Nyseian isle 

Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 

Whom Gentiles Ammon call, and Lybian Jove, 

Hid Amalthea and her florid son 

Young Bacchus from his stepdame Rhea's eyes." 

This reminds us of a youthful effusion of our own, — worked out by the 
aid of a rhyming and classical dictionary, — where rhythm and rh3nii6, 
rather than sense, was the object. We give the first stanza :— 

" When Hercules, at Troy's great siege, the immortal Homer slew. 
And Jove dragged Bacchus round the field, till he was black and hltu, 
Cassandra wept the sight to see. Medusa wiped her eyes. 
While Vulcan, forging bolts within, heeds not his Neptune's cries." 

Some of Mr. Milton's ideas about Adam and Eve are certainly quilt 
original ; but we have no room for them in detail. He however gives 
one very good specimen of a curtain lecture, wherein Eve upbraids 
Adam for being the cause of the fall, in true Mrs. Caudle style. Sbe 
tells hiffl, in substance, '* It is a preuy story if she's got to be tied op 
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night and day, and never atir without hie watching aiVer her, to 
what ahe's about. She might as well be one of hia riba and doae 
with it^ if that ia going to be the way. And how ahould ahe know thtt 
the Devil meant her any harm ? She never hurt him, and sure he used 
very gentlemanly language, and made himself very agreeable in conver- 
aation, and ahe dared say that if Adam had been there ahe would hare 
done just so, or Adam would himself." And then, finding that ahe does 
not succeed in this, she tries the other tack, and rates him soundly for 
letting her go off by herself alone. " Whst business had he to let her 

Eoff alone ? He might have known well enough that the Devil would 
ve been up to some of his capers. He wanted to get her into t 
scrape, and she believed he did it on purpose. Pretty way that was, 
for a man to let hia wife go off all alone, without any body to see to her. 
Served him right if she did get tempted. He told her she hadn*t better 
go ? Nice way that was to creep off. He didfi't tell her she hadn't 
better go, and if he did, he didn't act as if he was in earnest He 
ought to have told her she shouldn't go, and then she should have stayed. 
He could have made her stay, if he had a mind to, and he knew it too — 
for ahame of him !" And here Eve goes into the hysterics, and — we 
deaist from further exposures. 

And this is Poetry ! worthy of being printed, bound, and read ! sold 
and circulated ! puffed, praised, and applauded — made the adornment 
of our Library and the companion of our fireside — ^the instructor of our 
childhood and the model of our youth ! ! 

Criticism, thou art asleep ! Literature, where is thy blush ? 
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THE CHAIR OF RHETORIC IN OUR COLLEGES. 

Thi effort to separate effective writing and persuasive speaking from 
energetic thought, haa always been abortive. An empty flippancy, pos- 
sessing no higher claim to the excellence it professes, than the jingle 
of a child'a tin coin to the known ring of the true currency, has some- 
times succeeded, so far aa to impose upon itself— not upon others. 

It seems the besetting folly of mankind to waate exertion to get up 
worthleaa imitations, and to strive after an intangible shadow when the 
reality would not elude the embrace of well-directed effort This, 
those will illustrate, who would divorce the cogency of true rhetoric 
fitom all that gives it value^ — the pregnant thoogbii of a atrong and ear- 
Bist mind. 

The man of no thought, whose aluggish mind moves like the slow 
niae of death, who haa elaborated from the nniverae around him, or 
nom the spiritual world within him, no fact,— who haa no truth to com- 
Bmnicate,^haa no need of rhetoric, and if he had, he has no power to 
nae it. But, suppose that he possessed such power, what would be the 
wrfject litter upon which ha wovld write or speak? Would not 
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gift be manifestly nugato|y, both u respects himself and dhere ? Aa 
endowment, such as the Creator has carefully withheld from the moti 
insignificant reptile ! If, therefore, it be true that the thing which rea« 
ders rhetoric efficient, nay, possible, is the disciplined energy of a rig* 
orous mind, it would follow, that excellence therein would be propor* 
tioned to the development and cultivation of the mental faculties, were 
there not some defect in the instruction, or incompetence in Uie in* 
structor. 

Our colleges are free from the folly of striving to make eloquent 
speakers and writers, without first disciplining and storing the mindtf 
It is after the student has made some proficiency in the appropriation 
of knowledge, after he has invigorated the faculties '* by reason of use,'' 
that he goes into *' the Rhetorical Chamber," that he makes his firit 
essay with the pen. At this point his rhetorical education begins. 
It is the natural and only correct point from which to commence it,— » 
that from which progress should be rapid, and success certain. 

But the allegation is made, that all students cannot become emineBl 
writers and eloquent speakers. To this it is replied, that any young 
man, who has made such proficiency in the mathematics and langtiages» 
in chemistry and philosophy, in history and political economy, as to 
take his degree, or in other words, has so much knowledge of the •ob- 
ject-matter about which rhetoric is employed, together with the disci* 
pline of mind which these acquisitions necessarily imply, — must have 
capabilities sufficient to render him a respectable writer and an efiective 
speaker. Does he fail here ? Does he graduate only to open his eyes to 
the burning shame, that those, whom he left engaged in Uie world, dow^ 
— without a tithe of either his discipline or acquirements,— excel him in 
the use of the tongue or the pen ? I f so, we pity the young nuin, who, we 
fear, is not a creature of the fancy, but in many, too many instances, a 
character of sad reality. We pity him, but we blame his instruction. 

This leads us to speak of some of the qualifications necessary to 
him who would fill the Rhetorical Chair of a college. 

He must have a just perception of the thing which he is to teach* 
The student comes from the recitation in language or mathematicSi 
from the lecture in natural philosophy or chemistry, from the instructor 
in history or political economy, from him whose calm and clear reason- 
ing has laid open to his enraptured mind the deep truths of metaphys- 
ics, — he comes, and lays all his acquisitions at the feet of the Professor 
of Rhetoric, with this simple request, — *' Teach me how to use them I I 
have appropriated the knowledge, — teach me how to communicate it I* 

What should we think of that joiner, who, instead of putting took 
into the hands of his apprentice, and teaching him their use, shoidd 
take up the saw, tell when it was bought, and for how much ; — should 
read a learned dissertation on saws, — specifying the time when thej 
were invented, and by whom ; — should in xhis manner pass from tM 
saw to the axe, and from the axe to the plane ; relating much which is 
interesting and curious, but studiously avoiding a word as to their use ; 
prohibiting the learner from using them, and refusing to do so himself 7 
I^ after the years of apprenticeship had expired, ht should send oat 
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the young man, profeuing to hare made hiA a joiner, should we not 
rightly Bay, that he had totally mistaken the thing he was to teach ? 
And so if the professor should turn historian, or antiquarian, losing 
sight of the present, to collect the scraps and mould of the decayed 
past ; if he should turn philosopher, or divine, he might teach much 
that is really valuable, but not rhetoric. 

His pupils would leave him with more knowledge, if you please, but 
with no more power to use it. He has strayed from the appropriate 
duties of his profession, and the institution where he presides has a 

Shilosopher, a historian, a what-you-will, but in fact no Professor of 
Lhetoric ! And for want thereof, it gets the name of rearing men of 
mere theory ; — men who, after graduation, are necessitated to re-enter 
the school, which they left for the college, and to learn that application 
of knowledge which snould have been taught them there, from the hard 
peltings of a deriding world. 

He should be enthusiastic in his profession. It is not sufficient that 
he exhibit enthusiasm as a poet, a historian, or a philosopher ; he must 
turn the current of excited feeling upon his profession, taking care that 
his manner and instruction do not beget suspicion that the chair he 
holds is of less importance than those whose object is more directly to 
communicate facts and inculcate knowledge. Let him show that he did 
not choose his profession only that his body might live on it, but that 
his mind might live in it ! 

There never was a sentence penned or pronounced, worthy of im« 
mortality, that did not emanate from a mind active and earnest. ' It were 
#u well for the blind to teach painting, as for an indolent ease-loving 
mind to profess to teach the manner of communicating and enforcing 
thought. A man asleep may have transcendent genius and stupendous 
power ; but what do they while he sleeps ? What can he do, or rather 
what does he, whose round of duty is performed in that most pitiable 
of ail slumbers, a waking sleep, — whose earnestness is keyed to a 
higher pitch when negotiating with his baker or butcher, than when 
employed on a theme which might task the maturest thoughts of the 
profoundest mind. 

He should have opinions formed so as to speak from knowledge. 
As every man acquainted with human nature knows, and every phno- 
topher will testify, the reason and emotions of the human soul are 
susceptible of being wrought upon to given results by determinate 
means. To show this, no argument is needed, for rhetoric takes it 
for granted, and is built upon the supposition, that there are certain 
methods of communicating fact and evidence, preferable to others, of 
which it professes to teach the best. That Professor of Rhetoric, there- 
forot who speaks doubtingly, who trembles at the echo of an opinion, 
and retracts to-day that of yesterday, proclaims himself negligent and 
incompetent. For, if competent, he has not informed himself, — he does 
not know the principles of his art as he ought, and as he might, and is, 
therefore, without excuse, careless ; or if he has been laboriously in- 
dustrious, the conclusion is inevitable, that he is out of place, having 
an inteliectoal capacity too shallow to fathom his profession. 
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His instructions must e3|^ibit something better than the insipidity of 
common place. As the student peruses the classic page, he is con- 
scious of communion with genius ; as he sits under the instruction of 
other Chairs, the facts imparted, the knowledge gained, coming fresh 
and new to his mind, arouse the attention, and break the tedium of mo- 
notony. 

Not so with the Chair of which we speak. Insipidity here is self- 
condemnation. It has no redeeming quality. It has a tendency to 
repel the mind, eager for truth, from the mode of communicating it, 
that is, to defeat its own end. That rhetoric, which is so torporific as 
to cause the hearer's '* collapsa membra" to sleep, all save the painful 
consciousness of an intolerable ** bore/' is no rhetoric. Nor is this 
common place necessary. There may be the semblance of an excuse 
for insipidity in that man, who, limited to a narrow field, is ne- 
cessitated to iterate facts and principles. Not so with the rheto- 
rician. It is true the principles are fixed which he is to inculcate, but 
the medium through which they may be presented ever varies ; for, 
having no subject-matter of its own, rhetoric is susceptible of an ap- 
plication co-extensive with the limitless range of human thought, and 
tieed not, therefore, be confined to the nauseating pabulum of repetition 
repeated ! 

This leads us to speak of another quality, which is, extensive and 
varied acquirement. The historian makes history an end, which with 
the rhetorician is only a means. So is it with other departments of 
knowledge ; he may not teach them professedly, while at the same time 
they are invaluable, essential even, to his art. Did they not exist, 
what were the use and application of rhetoric ? There being no ideas 
to impart, there could be no best toay of imparting them, consequently 
nothing for rhetoric to do. If, therefore, the rhetorician be a man of 
limited acquirement, granting him to possess a deep knowledge of the 
principles of his art, he resembles the mechanic, who has skill and 
implements, but no material upon which to work. 

He must also be a man of superior mental endowment. Mediocrity 
has its place, and in it does as well as any thing else ; but it should 
never sit in the Rhetorical Chair. The experiment has been tried re- 
peatedly, and failed. The reason is obvious. No one supposes that a 
man, maimed of a leg or arm, can perform what a man perfect in his 
members can do. It is just as preposterous to think, that a mind de- 
fective can fill the functions of a mind wanting nothing. There are, 
indeed, peculiar reasons why he who professes to teach the best way 
of moving the passions and swaying the judgment, should be a man of 
universal sympathies. How can he, whom nature has made a dull apa- 
thetic, teach to move passions which he has never felt, or he, to whom 
has been denied the capability of logical thought, teach to control the 
reason of a stronger than himself ? 

He should, moreover, be imbued with a sound philosophy ; not that 
he should become a teacher of it, but he should possess those powers 
of analysis and abstraction, that philosophical acumen, which would 
enable him to reproduce the rules and maxims of his art ; that con- 
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BciooBiiets of power, which, while it sconiR the drudgery of collecting 
mere *' dried specimens" in his profession, oegets a conviction of tnitli, 
such as volumes of authorities never gave. Having this, his words 
would be weighty, — he would speak as one having authority, and Uie 
student would no more dispute lus precepts, than the demonstrations of 
mathematics ; for they would appeal to, and take fast hold of, the con- 
sciousness of the soul, finding in the breast of the learner an authori- 
tative witness of their truth. Such a man would find no difiScultj in 
sustaining himself, — would not be tortured with the conviction, that kit 
instructions were not appreciated, or himself respected. When this is 
the case, the presumption is, either that something is wrong in them, 
or wanting in him. Take the languages, for instance, concemiag 
which, the question is often asked by men who have studied them, 
'* What beneficial bearing have they upon success in practical life *" 
But who asks, what young man, looking forward to public life, ques- 
tions the radical importance of good writing and good speaking ? The 
student, therefore, comes to the Professor of Rhetoric, prepossessed in 
favor of the utility and importance of his art. It is only afler the tor- 
pidity of incompetence has congealed his ardor, that he turns away, 
indifierent to instruction that does no good. If, then, the Chair of Rhet- 
oric be not sustained in any institution by the popular feeling, there is 
good reason to believe that investigation will find deficiency in the in- 
cumbent thereof. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that he must be an exemplification of 
excellence in his profession, wielding a graceful and vigorous pen, pos- 
sessing a strong and persuasive oratory. Should he fail here, though 
blessed with a profusion of every other gift, his usefulness will be im- 
paired, and himself exposed to the annoying taunt, " Physician, heal 
thyself!" 

We have omitted in the enumeration any mention of personal quali- 
ties, in distinction from those belonging to the mind ; not because they 
are unimportant, but because, if the latter abound, the want of the former 
will not work a disqualification. In the world, we admit, externals 
are too highly prized, — a facile superficiality, like chaff upon the 
water, takes the upper place ; but in Literary Institutions it is not sa 
There the scale is reversed, and every thing is estimated by its specific 
gravity, and the man of mind, though " weak in bodily presence, Uves 
honored and admired. 

It will be perceived, that we concede that the Professorship of which 
we speak is a laborious and difiicult one. In it, the first talent finds 
full employment for every power, nor may genius fold her wing, nor 
industry relax exertion, nor thought keep holyday, if perfection is de- 
sired, or proficiency reached. There are places where mediocrity has 
obtained respectability ; — it never did it here ; — and instances of men, 
honored in other professions, who have been transferred to this, disap- 
pointing themselves and the expectations of friends, have added the tes- 
timony of their failure to the unalterable truth, which attests the difficulty 
of the place, and imperiously demands talent of the first order to fill it. 

Of the importance of the object which the Rhetorical Chair aims to 
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Becare for the student, it is needless to speak ; but it may not be amiss 
to notice the relation which this Chair holds to the college on the one 
hand, and the community on the other. 

Without this Professorship, the course of instruction would be im- 
perfect. Every literary institution of any pretensions has something 
corresponding to it, which is an admission of the fact. But an inspec- 
tion of the part it sustains in the internal economy of the college, begets 
a stronger conviction of its necessity. The object of the other pro- 
fessors is to develop the mind and communicate knowledge, and this 
"with reference to an ulterior purpose, viz : its use — the application of 
it to the good of mankind. We make " money-boxes" for our children, 
not with a view that their contents should be forever beyond the reach, 
(that would be to abstract so much from the currency of the world,) 
but that, at some fit time, they should be broken open, and the treasure 
used for the benefit of man. So we send our sons to these institutions, 
not that they may be always the passive recipients of knowledge, but 
in process of time become seminal points, — fountains, whence shall 
flow streams of fertilizing influence. Therefore, that they may have 
an education fitting this intention, the Professorship of Rhetoric is every- 
where established. The professors of the other departments labor in 
the belief that the facts and principles they impart, like seed committed 
to the ground, will one day reappear, not as chance may happen to de- 
velop them, but as elicited by the lucid pen and the ready tongue. Rhet- 
oric professes to provide for this. Were it not so, as far as the instruc- 
tion is concerned, to place a son in college would be like dropping 
coins into the ocean, — a chance wave might roll them ashore, or sweep 
ihem down to the gulfs below ! Our sons might graduate useful men, 
or mere sepulchres of knowledge ! It is therefore in the highest de- 
gree important, — essential to the attainment of the end for which lite- 
rary institutions exist, — that there should be a Professorship of Rhetoric, 
and, moreover, that it should be competently filled. Otherwise, the 
whole machinery is deranged, education is not completed, the graduates 
go forth with a palsy on their hands, and a paralysis on their tongues ! 
Thus it appears that this professorship holds no insignificant place in 
the economy of the college. The incumbent thereof is, so to speak, 
the helmsman of the institution. Other men generate power ; he gives 
direction and application. Should he want talent, want skill, and there- 
fore success, those whose labors are neutralized by his incompetence 
have just cause of complaint. 

The Rhetorical Chair, too, is the communicating medium between 
the tide of life without an institution, and that within it. From the 
nature of the case, the public cannot judge of proficiency in the learned 
languages. The abstruse investigations of science are a dead letter to 
the popular eye. The student cloistered within college walls, having 
no sympathizing medium with outer life, other than these, is more iso- 
lated than was ever monk or nun. The college would appear to the 
multitude the prison-house of youth, the profitless receptacle of 
indolence. To right public sentiment, and to establish between the 
student and the man of practical life an intercourse profitable to both. 
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jMiffiioa, OUmt coflege CTiici— \Mmg ^wftiBgfliir, iht pAc nah 
to tbeM, »d if iJbej Imw a awihr nWwrina of doqatace, if sood 
dMo^faSii be eleguulj aad itnNiflj c jqu g aicd , if ihe i ififiii of the 
•mor aad tke ytnfkcmty of the wriier Bppear, the BCiletit is com- 
Mirodtd, aiMl the ijMUtidioB of which he is & membH' takea into popular 
finror. Bui, on the other haad. if there be maihmg man thaia a Tipid 
ezhibitioo of poehtities, or nochiag belter than a t^mmaj mmd VKoath 
expreaaion c^ thoai^ht ; if the college onlor be exceeded in beaocj of 
diclioD, and in the tme rhetoric of ezpreasion, by the mea from the 
turn or the anril, by the apprentice and the clerk, or be owtdone by the 
wretch who lately crawled from the iiiebriale*a sutler, with all the de- 
iileiiieot of Itiat apon him ; the public bears such a speaker only to de- 
ride him, and speaks of soch an institotion oidy lo condemn it. Nor 
let this judgmeot be despised, as of no importance. There ia lault 
somewhere. Grant that the Rhetorical Chair is well fiUed ; then is the 
course of discipline and instruction defectire, — the material from which 
lo form the writer and the speaker is wanting. If the defect is not 
here, then impotence sits in the Chair of Rhetoric, and, like Pharaoh's 
mid wirea, strangles the roan-child at the Inrth ! In either caae, the 
popolar judgment is right, — the end of education is defeated, — ^young 
men are defrauded of time and money, their own aspirationa and the 
hopes of their friends cruelly disappointed, and the claims which coontiy, 
and duty, and God, have upon the right use and direction of all talent, 
and most of all, upon educated talent, is tampered with. It ia, therefore, 
a dangerous experiment, and as wrong as dangerooa, for any institu- 
tion, through inadvertence, or through reliance upon its ancient popo- 
lariiy, or confidence in the efficiency of its other Chaira, to endure 
inefficiency in this. For to do this, is to tolerate weakneaa, where 
strength is needed^ — ^to put arguments into the mouths of those who 
cry out against collegiate education, as " theoretical, unpractical, vis- 
ionary !" — to disregard the wants of our country^ — ^to |irejudice the 
public mind, and to forfeit the popular favor. 
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Tbs cone of my aftetkms, Love, 
Hsth found a bmm in thee; 

The equate of joy if thoa'dit Mtapifte, 
Add but thy anileB to me. 
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If I were dulled in Jigtire*, Love, 

Or could me tymhoU well, 
I*d raiae a Pyramid of praise, 

Where all thy charms should dwell. 
The total sum of happiness 

Is equal, dear, to thee ; 
But if Fm minus thy sweet smiles. 

The world is nought to me. 
Let not the line of all my life 

Run parallel to thine ; 
But in that Uissful angle meet, 

Where Hjrmen is the si'fM. 
Let endlen eireUo repreoent 

My constancy to yon, 
And oerieo infinite of years 

Shall prtroe my love is true. 
The cvhe of happiness, whose root 

I see in thee alone, 
Bqualo the highest power of Love 

Divided among one.* 
Oh, I am that divioor. Love, 

The quotient is for thee ; 
And we*U, together muU^iedf 

Love to infinity. 
Would ! would that I of houndUst Love 

The Logarithm knew ! 
For natural numbera can't exprea 

The half I feel for yon. 
If thoult approximate to me, 

ini leap not to despair, 
Describing a parabola 

Through houndleoa fielda of air. 
But troubles diall in tamgente fly 

Beyond the farthest pole ; 
Oh thou perimeter of hope, 

And segment of my soul ! 

N. B. Should'st thou my proposUion scom, 
With hempen line Fll dangle ; 
And howling winds shall waft the sighs 
Of tbmeown 

GflosoR TtinfOLi — Q. B. D. 
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ON " APPOINTED TIMES." { -^ a j , t^^ ^ ^ 

" Come what come may, ' 

Time and the hour raui through the roughest day." 

Poets sing of the influence of chance, and call men mere feathers 
borne hither and thither by the winds of accident ; but more are affect- 
ed, far more, we believe, by the decrees of the inexorable Goddess 
whose name constitutes the title of our article. Chance is not the uni- 
▼ersal and inflexible arbitress of their destinies. All their more im- 
portant transactions are cast in prospect upon some fixed and certain 
periods ; all their thoughts are mostly intent upon the anticipation or 
remembranca of incidents that happen at " appointed times. '^ To il- 
lustrate this point, we propose to narrate the adventiures of a day, which 
we think all must admit contains nothing very incredible or uncommoo. 

One bright summer morning, I went out for a stroll, without knowing 
where I should go or whom I should meet, though I started, as I alwsvi 
do, at an *' appointed time,^ Passing by the mansion of Mrs. C— t 
I dropped in for a call. Taking the liberty of a friend, I stepped to the 
family parlor, where I found her busily engaged on sundry dresses and 
articles of female attire too numerous to mention ; her daughter, the 
young and beautiful Lucy, sitting restless and uneasy upon a sofa, and 
casting frequent looks at the glass-covered clock that '' clicked" upon 
the mantel-piece, soon explained the mystery of all this preparation, by 
complaining about the slow moving hours that must elapse before eight 
at night — the " appointed time^* of Mrs. Folly's cotillion party. 

Bidding Mrs. C good morning, I stopped in at the next door, to 

■ee my wild young friend P. I found him exceedingly out of humor. 
A fortune having been left him by his father, to be his when he should be- 
comJB of age, like many others in his circumstances, he had run into ex- 
travagance and dissipation, till he found that hb old uncle, who had all his 
property in his own hands, had actually refused to advance money even 
to pay the debts he had previously contracted, and which crowded upon 
him for payment. He railed bitterly about the *' fix" he was in, but his 
countenance brightened, as with an impulsive energy he remarked, '* in 
six months more, thank God, the ' appointed time^ will come, when 
my own age will release me from the strict watch of this old miser of 
a guardian." 

I left him to cure the blues and arrange matters as best he could. I 
was scarcely out of the door, when I met an office-seeking politician, 
who held me by the sleeve a full half hour, while he informed me of 
the particulars of his canvassing the district, and the many labors he 
had performed, with purely patriotic motives no doubt, in preparing for 
next Monday, the " appointed time^ of election. 

In passing on, I met my friend John O , whose eye lighted up 

with joy, and a placid smile of satisfaction overspread his countenance, 
as he said, ** to-morrow at ten is the * appointed Itme' at which the 
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charming Julia H ■ ■ it to be mine forever/' and cloeing the remark 
with a kind invitation to witness the ceremony, he hurried on, to be 
punctual at the '* appointed time" of an engagement he had made to pats 
the day previous to their final union in an excursion with his intended 
bride. I will leave it for others to portray how such a lover, when ab- 
sent, longs and sighs for the *' appointed time^* which brings him to the 
side of his mistress, and how she, if his affections are reciprocated, is 
no less pleased ut its recurrence. 

The lately ordained minister, W , was to preach his first sernKm 

the following Sunday. I dropped in to give him my best wishes for his 
success. He told me that he bided the " appointed time^^ of his debut 
with somewhat of fear and trembling, and I remember well that his ef- 
forts upon that occasion were all directed to impress upon the minds of 
his hearers the important fact, that this is the " appointed time'^ for 
prayer and repentance, while be glowingly portrayed the awful horrors 
that should seize the sinner at the ** appointed time*^ of death and judg- 
ment. 

It was now twelve o'clock. I met a merchant with whom I had 
formed a slight acquaintance. His looks were cast down, and his coun- 
tenance woe-be gone. Accosting him, as he was flying from the house 
of one friend to that of another, I soon learned the reason of his sorrow- 
ful appearance ; for he informed me that it was the last day of grace 
upon his ten thousand dollar note at the Bank, while the '* appointed 
time'^ of three drew near, and he had not half the amount at command. 
And now, with millions of others, I heeded the *' appointed time** of 
dinner. I met at table a business man who enlightened me about the 
" appointed time'^ when he should retire from the vexing cares of active 
life to country pursuits and country pleasures ; and a miser, who ven- 
tured to name " an appointed time^^ when he should acquire wealth 
enough to satisfy the cravings of his cupidity ; and also a lady of some 
thirty-five, who talked of others, who were ten years her seniors, hav- 
ing arrived at a *< certain ag^* vulgarly called old maidish ; and 1 con- 
cluded that all these were among the *' appointed times** which were 
not very distinct and definite. 

By chance I fell in with a group of fellow-students. Their conver- 
sation too 1 found all about *' appointed times J* One was expressing 
his dread of the " appointed time** of recitation, for which he was not 
prepared ; another was saying that he tumbled his pillow the live-long 
night in sleepless horror at the " appointed time** when the bell should 
call him to morning prayers ; another was wishing that the weary weeks 
of term-time would pass away, and the '* appointed time** of vacation 
commence, with its freedom from restraint and thousand joys, and no 
doubt when vacation should come, it would glide by amid his desires 
for the " appointed time** which should bring him to his classmatos 
again ; another said that his whole college course was cheered with 
the thoughts of the " appointed time** when he should graduate and be 
transported, with all the blushing honors that adorn the brow of the pri- 
vileged order of our Alma Mater's parchment nobility, from this con- 
tracted theatre to the broader stage of active life ; and still another^ with 
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a half hedtatmg speech, which cooYineed me that he was annona aboil 
the fate of some cherished contribution, asked when was the *' apptrntki 
ftsM" for the next number of the Yale Literary to appear. 

But as no doabt yon, kind reader, have been long impatiently await- 
ing the ** appointed time*' of closing these lucubrations, and as we think 
that yon most now be convinced that " mppainted times'* afiect men more 
than all the mishaps of accident, we take our leave, congratulating oar- 
selves on the fact that the " appointed tinuT of our next appearance if 
Ar distant. Tkmpora. 



SONG OF THE WIND SPIRIT. 



In gUdneM I come (rom my rock-boond home, 
Dovm in the deep, gloomy roalme of night ; 

That, onchained and free, all landi I may see — 
A (ar wandering coamopolite. 

Day by day alH on a cloud I sit, 
Wluch chariot my awift counen bear ; 

And the bright dyed hues, that the eonbeam etrewa, 
Blaxon the arms its vapor sides wear. 

When gray old ocean, free from all motion, 

lies with surface like mirrored glass, 
Its bosom so smooth my presence will move, 

And its deep rolling billows amass. 

In a gentle breexe, the wide-spreading trees 
My munnnring haips are made to be ; 

While soft it lingers, with skillful fingers 
Drawing forth enchanting melody. 

The odors so sweet, that fiur maidens meet. 

Who in gardens walk at eren tide, 
I joat before stole from the nectar bowl 

Of the blossoming rase by their 



When summer douds fiU from the warbling rill 
Their tiny goblets full to the brim, 

My slake-giving blow makes them overflow 
In refr^eshing showers from the rim. 

And from them I boUd, o*er the vresten hiO, 
My air-sustahied toweis in the sky; 

Then m childish ftvak their walls down I break, 
And swift the broken fhigmeata send by. 
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The doadB too I form, that in the dark flionn 

With threatening aspect their heads uprear ; 
And destruction dread is on all things spread, 

When in an angry mood I appear. 

If the fresh young spring m the gales I bring, 

Tender buds come forth to feed in air ; 
But when I sweep past, in unnatural blast. 

Dead leaves are strewn on funeral bier. 
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" TiiK YouNO Speaker; an Introduction to the United States Speaker: designed to 
furnish exercises in both Reading and Speaking, for pupils between the ages of six 
and fourteen," &c &c. *• By John E. Lovell, formerly Instructor of Elocution in 
tlie Mount Pleasant Classical lustitution, Amherst, Mass. ;" Slc Slc. 

It has not been the practice of this Magazine to puff books. Nor should we now 
speak at length of the merits of this little work, were we not highly pleased with its 
design, and sure that many of our fellow students are, or will be ere long, in want of a 
book of this very description. During Senior year, and for one or two yean after 
graduation, it is common for many students to engage in teaching. And one of the 
greatest difficulties of the young teacher, (as all who understand his trials from experi- 
ence will testify,) is to instruct his pupils in elocution. He is well off, indeed, if ha 
understand either the theory or practice of this graceful art himself; for, without dis- 
paraging the skill or industry of our professors and instructors, who certainly do all 
that could be expected of men under their circumstances, it may be said tliat practical 
elocution, in the wide sense of the term, embracing all that goes to make up an ele- 
gant and impressive delivery, is miserably neglected in our colleges. But even if the 
case were otherwise, the teacher, however well trained himself, is obliged to overcome 
many obstacles in imparting this kind of instruction to young scholars. The Yoong 
Speaker seems admirably calculated to aid liim in his arduous task. Wo cannot better 
show tho plan of the work, than by quoting a few passages from the author's preface. 

*' This work has been prepared for yoiuig students. It is divided into Jive parts. 

"Part First is designed to accomplish tliese objects : 1. To guard the pupil against 
errors in Pronunciation, which occur not uufrcquently in the conversation and reading 
of persons respectably educated. 2. To make him acquainted with the names and 
uies of the grammatical and rhetorical Pauses. 3. To teach him the nature of Inflec- 
tion, and the application of the simple slides to the most obvious and useful cases. 
4. To acquaint him with tho nature and importance of Emphasis. 5. To instruct him 
as to the management of the Voice. 

** Part Second comprises a set of lessons intended exclusively for Reading. 

** Part Third. This division of the book constitutes its chief distinctive feature. 
The lessons consist of sfiort and interesting extracts in prose and poetry. They are 
designed as single pieces for Recitation. Not one of the whole number — more than 
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mw hundred mid fifty-Aim been tdopked withoiit a caieftil ezaminBtkNi as to ill 
fitnen for this object" 

Parts Foukto and Fifth ooosisto respectively of Reading Leasona and short Da- 
logrnes. 

The chief excellence of the book, and that which makes it peonliariy adapted to 
the wants of the teacher as well as the scholar, lies in the number and hrevUy of tb 
extracts, and in the explanations and illustrations with regard to gesture, by wbcb 
they are accompanied. Long pieces may answer well enoogh for bo>'B in the adraiuxd 
classes, but they are utterly unsuited to the beginner. If the teacher is amhhioiit ; if 
he has a just idea of the importance of thorough drilling, and is determined, as he afaouU 
be, to make every scholar speak his piece well before he leaves it ; weary and almoil 
hopeless is his task, distressing to liimself, and miserable to the poctr little pupil, wha 
the speech or poem selected for practice happens to be, as it too often is, twice or thnoe 
as long as necessity or propriety requires. As a general thing, Declamation h per- 
fectly abominated by young boys ; and one very obvious reason of this is to be foond ia 
the tedious length of the pieces they are compelled to learn. We are pleased to lee 
that Mr. Lovell has provided in his book a complete remedy for this evil, by fomshing 
a large number of suitable extracts,' ranging in length from fifteen to twenty lines. 

The figures and explanations scattered through the book must also be of great tae. 
Few persons will deny that elegant and appropriate gesticulation is an art based opoa 
certain known principles, some of which may be taught with advantage to childrea. 
It would be well for the advancement of correct taste in this important part of oratory, 
if every lad in the country were furnished with this or some similar work, and tangfat, 
by a competent person, how to use it We hope that the Young Speaker will meet 
with that success which it so well deserves, and are sorry that want of q>ace compeb 
us to leave it with this slight and imperfect notice. We are informed that a secood 
edition will shortly be published, containing several valuable improvements on the fint 
Durrie & Peck, publishers. 

The Lowell Offering, for July, was received, but mysteriously disappeared imm 
our table, before we could find time to read it So we shall not shoot our r^ifffpiTrypte 
at it this time, although we have no doubt it deserves them as well as ever. 



Where is the Monthly Rose 7 Ladies, pray don't forget your most devoted admiien ! 



We have received the last Wiluamb Miscellilnt. We like what we have read of 
it, but must confess that we have not been able to give it, this month, a fair Aue of 
our attention. 
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We are about to give you, curious reader, a slight glimpfio into the tanctum saneio^ 
rum of our editorial labora. Let ub warn you at once, however, not to be too inquisitive. 
IX) not pry and peep for more than is given you. We cannot of course far draw the 
" curtains closed around.*' The scenes witliin are among the profoimd secrets of our 
profession. At the risk, perhaps, of a Morgan-martyrdom, we venture to present you 
with some account of our mysteries. Take what is ofiered, and be thankful. Do not 
act as many ungrateful wretches are wont, and, when you get an inch, take an elL 
Do not, bocaHse you see a little, guess a good deal. Let your imagination sleep ; and 
where you behold things * as in the dark, darkly,* do not think that they are ghosts or 
hobgoblins and all kinds of fanciful and spiritual beings. It is necessary for our own 
credit, also, that we should caution you in two other particulars. You are not to ima- 
gine that tilings are consequently iniquitous and foolish, because they appear so to you ; 
but you are to know that they appear so because you do not understand them. It Is 
only when you have measured their height and their depth, tlieir length and their 
breadth, that you can comprehend all their beauty and their wisdom ; and as " all is 
not gold that glitters,** why may not vice verta be true ? 

Upon your promise, then, of secresy, and a solemn pledge faitlifully to observe the 
roles above laid down, we will proceed to the audience chamber. Let us whisper an 
encouraging word in your ear as we go. What though this is the witching hour when 
church-yards yawn and graves give up their dead ? — let not fear molest you ! Why 
should you quail at thoughts of the departed, when you are about to be ushered into 
the presence of five much more to be feared, living, simiing, erring mortals ? And what 
though some literary bantling of yours, in your very presence, is to be sentenced to an 
untimely death? Remember the old Roman, who condenmed his own sons, and bring 
you some of the like stoical indifference to bear on the case. ' That was only flesh of his 
flesh and bone of bis bone,* do you say, ' wliile this is what is much more sacred and 
dear — mind of your mind and spirit of your spirit V But then we only ask you to witness 
our signing the death warrant, not sign it yourself. And does not this more than com- 
pensate for the difference in the cases ? 

But we are up. The door is open. In a cage, eight feet by twelve, with room 
enough for complaint, but little room for your accommodation, you see five figures in 
masks. Do not start You do not suppose, do you, that we could support all our dig- 
nity in our own proper persons ? If you did, you labored under a great mistake. Ad- 
vance, and mark them well, — Bardolph, and Hotspur, and Hal, and old King Jowl, 
and Lean Jack. We might tell you more about them, perhaps, but that is against all 
dramatic rules ; so we shall leave them to develop their own proper characters from tlieir 
own mouths. 

We are now inside. What are you staring at 7 Oh ! tlie coffin greets yoiv eye, does 
it? Yes, it is there in all its terror-giving and life-taking reality. But never mind. 
Familiarity will soon accustom you to its death-like appearance. But whist, there in 
the comer ! The performance commences. The president arises. The club eagerly 
await the burst of his eloquence. The torrent comes. 

** Gentlemen,** says he, " we are all here — a company in which Falstafl' himself 
might have gloried. He would have been proud of such a capital set of fellows at liis 
nocturnal meetings in the Boar's Head Tavern, East Cheap. May be, owing to the 
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TKwngm of temperance in these tknee, we would not all join him m hii fitvooto 
■ack. But we vrill ihow ounelvee chipi of the old blocka, by making the gratificatkn 
of our appetites the fint subject of attention. It is a topic, gentlemen, of great inteRil 
to us all It is one of momentous importance, out of these walla, in the world. haD 
ages, the preparation of that wherewith to satisfy the cravings of hunger has been tb 
constant employment of more than half the family of Adam. Unless their ezertidH 
have been successful, anarchy and chril war have ever been the remilt And shall not 
we guard ourselves against any such danger, by a timely provision ? I know there is i 
sort of erroneous idea abroad,*' continued he, bis countenance flashing with indij^Da- 
tion at the thought, " that we do not require any thing so vulgar aa the food that com- 
mon persons use. It is supposed, perhaps, that we live on our literary banquets. Bsi 
there cannot be a greater misapprehension. Tliough we are bred to literature, litera- 
ture is not bread to us. I pause, gentlemen, to hear your opinions upon tiiis questioQ." 

The speaker sat down amid unbroken silence. No cheere greeted his cooclnaoa : 
no stamping of feet ; no clapping of hands ! The feeling seemed too deep for ntlff- 
ance. Each one was weighed down by the very anticipation of the coming nsa]i. 
At length, slowly and solemnly, Hotspur arose. With difficulty and hesitancy 1» 
commenced. Around was the stillness of death. 

" My friends," said he, ** I have a suggestion to make. This is not a matter that 
concerns ourselves alone. On it depend the fate of countless unborn productions Ac- 
cording as our physical natures are perfectly in trim, and at ease, so will our wiok 
judge of the pieces brought under consideration. As well might you expect ripe fivit 
without the genial sunsliine, as reasonable decisions without the cheering induences of a 
well filled stomach." 

" True as gospel,** said Lean Jack, and rising with the enthusiasm of the occaaooi 
he continued, " I know not what others may say, but as for me, I should prefer ^sjl- 
t'ng in the sona of Oysterlitea, with them to clear the inward contents of judgment. I 
am confident of success, and victory will crown its effi>rt&'* 

Hal ' thought it was for the contributors* mterest that we should have such eatsbkf 
as would please us. The best productions would be condemned by him, if his stomach 
was grumbling and out of humor. He therefore proposed that they be requested to 
send some choice dis^h with each article. If they had any anxiety to know whether 
the former was acceptable, they might be sure it was if the latter appeared in the Mag* 
azine.' 

And this was unanimously ordered to be entered upon the records, as the expresed 
will of the club. 

This matter being disposed of, another came up, of almost equal importance. It 
was the all absorbing subject as to what beverage should be used. The reporter was 
so fatigued, from his extended minutes of the preceding debate, that he could take but 
few notes of the interesting one that followed. There is enough, however, we think, 
to give some idea of its nature. ' 

Lean Jack first obtained the floor. The drift of his speech may be imagined, when 
it is known that King Jowl followed with the significant remaik, that * he hoped none of 
his subjects would take to aUing, He was deckiedly of the opmion that lemonait 
was altogether the best drink for this hot weather.' Hal ' was sure that lemonade was 
but poor aid to an cditor*s genius. He did not know as it would answer to speak of 
wine m these temperance times, but then it was hard to be driven hither and thither 
on the ocean of Ufe without any port' Bankdph ' thought no one could object to oa 
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ne^nmg onr duemead, whether it came in the ihape of prain or imall beer/ At the 
laat word, Hotspur, half swooning in his chair, started to his feet, but in a moment re* 
collecting where he was, he takes his seat again, muttering something about * the braTO 
■oldien who fell upon the plains of Shrewsbury, not being borne on any such useless 
vehicles as biers.* Old King Jowl, not wholly discomfited by his previous failure, 
mustered courage, perhaps from its association with <ed-cher, to say that * tea was the 
most literary of all drinks. Tlio use of it too would encourage the fine arts, by exer- 
cising female ingenuity in drawing — that it was certainly very tatteful, and peculiarly 
jqvpropriate for an editor, from its connection with Cant-on,* Hotspur, who had been 
unable to sleep again, after the start ho had just received, ' had no objections to tea, but 
then it would be difficult to fix upon the kind. Ho was no abolitionist, to use hlmckf 
and as to green, it might be Uiought too characteristic and personal.' 

The final decision of this matter is among the thiugs of which we told you there were 
many that wo dare not reveal. After even HaFs acknowledgment, though, of the in- 
fluence of these temperance times, you are not to suppose that there is anything 
wrong in it Your curiosity must be satisfied with this — that the club now found their 
glasMs (with wliat filled you are not to know) so exhausted, from constant mpplico' 
iion to their lips, that they w^ero obliged immediately to adjourn. 

Second Nioirr. 

Busmess was commenced by Hal. < He thought the minutes of the previous meeting 
defective in one particular. They would know what he meant, and would undoubt- 
edly acknowledge that it was a particular that ought not to be omitted on the records, 
when he informed them that it brought forth more volumes from their mouths tlian 
every thing else of the evening. Moreover, an entrance on the journal would seem to 
sanction what no doubt every member wished to have considered as a necessary occu- 
pation of each meeting.' 

The secretary complained that' though he knew acts often spoke louder than words, 
he had never before supposed that it was his duty to record anything except what was 
spoken by the memborB.' 

Hotspur endeavored to excuse the neglect in part, by remarking, that 'probably the 
secretary's feelings had prevented his dwelling on a subject that affected him so much. 
Ho (Hotspur) had observed, that when the club were most energetic in the particular 
referred to, the secretary seemed almost 9uff(^ated, till tears actually came to his relief.' 

Kmg Jowl ' saw no use in agitating this matter. Many came in with segait in their 
mouths ; consequently, the practice had continued so long, that the menwry of the dub 
ran not to the contrary, and by common law it must be good, even though they should 
not act upon the subject and sanction it More than that, puffing came in so as a 
matter of course, that the doing it rightly (which could only be acquired by long and 
constant practice) was one of the most indi^nsable qualifications for an author.' And 
so the matter ended. 

Bardolph disapproved of the records in another respect * He had not supposed that 
all the foolish things dropped in their free and easy intercoune would be set down to their 
everlasting disgrace. It was everyway against their dignity to suffer so much punning 
(a practice low and vulgar) even among themselves ; but he had made out to endure 
that, and even to fall in with the rest But to give their abortive attempts a " local 
habitation and a name" amid the records of their proceedings, was more than he could 
bear. He hoped the club would put a veto on the abominable practice hereafter.' 
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Lean Jack, with a riy wink at the kMt, oflfend to write imt a proamble and nn^^ 
for him, and in a moment produced the following: 

*«WbereM,lntlieopiDicmof Bardolpb, j»mmAif ItanottdetfliUlrietliiiig, and wlicraM tlw ta» 
able editorial ciub. In Uie oplnloa of Bardolph aforenid, have lowered tti— ■■■■i n— to ttua pnciin; 
and wbereat |»ii»-iihment was evidently meant Tor pmiuii^^Tlierefore, 
Beaolved, That lierea/ter all tranap-aaon aball be vlaited with the wont ^<»-alty.'* 

The discuanon that this reeolution drew forth, and the valuable yiewa presented by 
the different memben, we shall not give. SufEce it to say, that, like true legislaton, 
they could not find it m their hearts to adopt a rule that would so nearly a&ct them* 
selves ; and on the final question, Bardolph's solitary " aye** was all the siqipoft the 
measure found. 

As the doings of the rest of this meeting, and also of several succeeding ones, bare 
now lost their interest to the general reader, by the publication of the last Yale lite- 
rary, we pass them by. We extract first from the records of the proceedings of oar 

conclave upon 

Presentation Day Niobt. 

• * • « Hereupon the preddent made a set speech, which ran as follows : 

Gentlemen — Since our previous meeting, an event of no ordinary magnitude bM 
occurred. A great and dangerous crisis has been met ; but the Rubicon is pattti. 
The first fruits of our united efibrts have been sent forth to the world. Already that 
world's judgment upon their quality begins to come back to our ears, to encourage m 
where it is favorable, and not to disliearten, but to nerve us to new efibrts, where it 
is otherwise. AVhat those who have purchased, aiter having had an opportunity to tiy 
the article, may think, we do not core. For the opinion of those who, relying upoo 
us, have engaged beforehand, we have more regard. We wish them to be satisfied, 
and 08 an assurance tliat they are so, no generally expressed sentiments of thein will 
answer, but we must be referred to the particulars of wtnall bilU. A frequent and con- 
stant reference to these, and to tliese only, can convince us of their approval of oor 
efforts. One word as to the success of the number just issued. I believe it has been 
tre^mendous / As far as I am able to judge, the honorable member on whom de- 
volved the important task of the more particular and final preparation of it for the 
market, has done lilmself high credit He certainly deserves our thanks for having 
opened our work so auspiciously. He has given our patrons a proof of the care and 
desire to please that shall guide us — whicwmust take away all misgivings on their part 
abou^tfNur success. As the rest of us are but novices in the detail of the matter, it ii 
but fair be should give the dub the thoughts that have resulted from his superior expe- 
rience in editorial duties." 

Thus knocked down for a set speech, the honorable member arose to obey the caU. 
As he had no time for preparation, his ideas upon the subject found utterance in the 
followuig abrupt manner : 

** Of all the lives that are lived in this living world, commend me to the life of an 
editor. Others may surpass it in some one particular : the farmer*s may be more labo- 
riooB ; the merchant*s more perplexmg ; the mechanic*s more careless ; the teachez's 
more important ; the statesman*s more honorable ; the minister's more coiMcientioos ; 
the warrior's more glorious, and the ruler's more influential ; but for a union of aD 
these in one, take the life of an editor as their supreme embodiment We cannot be 
expected to go mto the nunutioe m all these respects. We were only called upon for 
our opinion, which we give. Ours is a paper kingdom. In it are all professions and 
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all vorietiflt, And they all come under our general tupeiTiiioD. We are riaTee to no 
science, but nnatteren in alL We roam like ranging ipanielB, leaying our own gamoy 
to bark at every bird and four-footed beast that enten within our province." * * 

* * This was presentation day night. Theeventsof the day naturally came under 
connideration. The oration by T. K. Davis, and the poem by G. D. Day, were, upon 
tho whole, pronounced excellent in their way. As they are both soon to be published, 
we suppress the private opinions of the club, that we may not forestall the reader, but 
let him judge for liimself. We make room, however, for the following appropriato 
speech from Bardolph. 

** Cfcntlemen — This has beeu an important day in our college life. Onr class has ta- 
ken to-night, for tlie first time, Uie seats of Senior year. They are in the same aisle in 
wliich wo first sat as Freshmen. Those who look deeply into Uiis fact, will find a 
pliilosophy in it that would entirely escape conmion observers. We end in the same 
uislo from which wo commenced. The one that we first trod when we entered, we 
tread last when we leave. What bettor Uian this to show that knowledge runs in a 
circle ? We are, Gentlemen, on the last round of the Jacob's ladder that reaches to tho 
heaven of our degree. If we have surely laid our materials, the next step will place 
us firmly on the top, and we shall go on our way rejoicing. But if on the other band, 
we liavo not thorouglily secured ounielves in each position as we have advanced, wo 
shall tumble back again, only to be the more despised for having failed in our under- 
takings. In one respect, the day has beeu to us full of sadness and sorrow. Wo 
have dbplaced from their seats in Chapel, those whose countenances have been so fa- 
miliar to us there for the last tluro years, but who are henceforth no more to be beheld 
in tho Huuic relations within tlKMo walls. With them we had formed pleasing ac- 
quaintances — with many of them warm intimacies ; but the common tie of our Almm 
Mater is in a measure broken, and even individual ones lessened by their leaving us. 
We grieve at it, tliough our grief in not of tliat kind which admits of no consolation." 

* « * » Our remaiuing extracts from the journal shall be few, without refer- 
ence to any thing but tlie facts we wish to bring forward. * « » • Hero 
go IIotK])ur's remarks, after reading G — *s {loem, which was refused unanimously : 

" There are," says he, ** two classes of cars to Parnassus ; one, aristocratic, where 
the eclat only are to ride, who pay the highest prices for seats : the otlier, com- 
mon, and at low prices. But for one like tlio writer of that to attempt to smuggle 
himself tlirough, even in the second class cars, without paying, is rather too bad." * * 
* * On another occasion, Bardolph, having been interrupted by an universal shout> 
vented his anger m the followmg tirade against laughing : 

** Ho who has the ability to preserve, amid all tlie var}'iug circumstances that may 
occur, a becoming gravity of countenance, has surely an invaluable acquisition. In 
my view of the matter, no part of subduing our passions and acquiring a complete self- 
conmiand better * pays.' The ignorant and uncultivated seldom can keep down their 
risibilities at tho occurrence of any thing new, strange and ridiculous. Some awkward 
position in company, some absurd remark, causes smiling or giggling, to the no small 
annoyance of tlie unfortunate subject, and often to the equal mortification of the one 
who lauglis. Newton, Gentlemen, would never have been a great man, if he had 
given way to tliis vice. In truth, notwithstanding the vulgar idea about the apple, I 
have no doubt but it was tho view of his own face in the mirror, that suggested to him 
the idea of gravity. But to return to what I was saying," Slc. * * « 

The article upon ' Stump Eloquence* came next It was at first proposed that Hal 
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tfhould mount tho coffin, and give a specimen of its practice, rather than raid aa i 
upon it Bui Hal beinfr too modest to embrace tho Opportunity while the efaih 
olMorving him, (not njing what he would do behind the door,) the reading 
Tho thiug was almost condemned before thte fint page was finished. It brigfatenBd if 
a little, however, after that, and hones were even entertained of its recovoy. Vk^ 
Jowl, in his renowned Wouter Vaji Twiller style, smoked no less than six pipes onr ft* 
ISut all would not da Its last breath won breathed out with the reading of Hi hit 
line. Solemnly and in order the members prepared to consign it to its last resting plMk 
Grief wrung their hearts, that no much of good must be lost because of the bad ; kit 
it is even sa Botli the good and tho evil it contained lie buried with its bODCA Brt^ 
spur turned his head away in horror from the sight, and BardoIiA faixly groaie4 ■ 
Lean Jack, witli drops of agonizing sweat on his brow, performed the last sad sSi% 
and tlio coffiu'lid closed like tliomuto mouth of * Stump Eloquence' itself. * * * 

* *' We have only room for tho following graphic description from the joamil: 

" Here tho proceediugs of the club were interrupted by a big mght-hug flyii^lHi^ 
buzz, and bunt, bunt, tlm>ugh tho open window, right into the editorial preaen 
iug the utmost confusion and dismay. * Out !* shrieks one ; ' Oh ! oh !' says 
and all inarMJinl themselves in hostile array, with books, hands, hats* and all 
weapons as are conveniently obtained, against tlie invader. Hotapor da^ 
hands to hiK head, and jumps ou the top of tlie coffin with a tremendous ahriek, 
a honipipo to the music of its buzz, and ex}x^ting to find tho embodiment of hiii 
name piercing his skin, as it gets entangled- in his hair, and raises a not very 
breeze alwut his head. After a momenf s uproar more, tlie intruder is aeeored Hi 
thrust out of the window oh imccrenioniously as he entered. 

* 'Tis a most ghastly scmiH*,' says Hotspur ; * Fm shuddering and crawling il 
over ; my very blood runs (;old.' * Quite a comfortable scusatran for such a bet fl^ 
as this,* was the reply of I>ean Jack.'* 



There seems to be considerable excitement in town, relative to the iwnpoged 
fence around tlie public square. King Jowl, being a ** native," takea conaidenfaleift- 
torest in tho matter. He ts furiously economical, and maintauis that the best OMM 
for tho city to pursue would bo to sell the whole square for building total Thk, hi 
sa>'s, will be an immense saving ! and he doubts not will suit the views of all 
together with himself, are detennined to oppose any outlays of money for the: 
bfiUislmient of the ])ublic grounds. His second proposition is to surround the 
with a Virginia rail fencct instead of an iron one. Such a fence, he aascitSy 
look rural. It would give tlio city a ** rus in urbc" appearance, most chamung to thi 
eyes of Taste. Secondly, it would present a strikuig contrast to the handsome biilt 
iiigs on and around tho 8(|uarc. Thirdly, it would please the eye by its various wind- 
ings and tiunings. Fourthly, it would be more elegant and substantial tkmm tk 
present fence. Fifthly, it would he— cheap ! ! 

Wo do not pretend to understand the merits of the question, but we hope that Nev 
Haven will not disgrace henclf by any two-penny measures in relation to her 
cent common. 



" An oldo Storie done into Runo** was received too late for insertion in this nnndMr* 
It occupies at present a j>igeon-hole in tlio Rig Desk, and at tho appointed time will bt 
drawn fortli and submitted to the great ordeal. If it stand the test, it will appear m 
the next number 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAYS. 

[The history of tho Townspnd Premium is well known to most of our rcadcra. A 
copy of tho Instrument containing tho grant, with its acceptance by the (College, was 
iaaerted in tho Mi^^azino in August last In the same number were inserted also five 
Prizo Essays, tlio first fruits of tiio Fund. Wo now give place to the successful Easaya 
of the present year. Tliesc wore publicly read in tho C^olloge Cha]iel, on Wednesday 
Juno 4th. Having thus far excited an equal amount of interest with the former, they 
vo doubtless equally fitted to add to the credit of the Yalo Literary Magazine^ — Ed.] 



ELEMENTS OF POWER IN THE AUTHOR. 

BT GUT DIGELOW DAY, COLCHESTER, CONTf. 

There are in every art a few leading principles on which every 
thing hinges ; and when these are searched out, and held up distinctly 
to view, we have the secret clew by which to unravel the entire subject. 
Whatever be our object of pursuit, it is the part of wisdom to fix these 
principles clearly in the mind, and they will become as beacon lights to 
guide us to distinction in the pursuit of that object. 

It will be our present purpose to apply these remarks to the author, 
and examine some of the elements on which his power mainly depends. 

The whole aim of the author is to influence mind, either through the 
passions or tho reason ; and only so far as he accomplishes this, are his 
powers exerted to any purpose. He may gratify the imagination or 
please the fancy, but ho has only beset the outer walls of the fort, 
while the man lumself remains unmoved. And not until he has brought 
■ome weapon to bear upon the very seat of power within, has he in 
any measure compassed his end. To the student it is a question of no 
idle curiosity, wherein does this power consist ? 

Doubtless the main point is to secure and retain the attention. For 

though truth after trudi flash witli lightning rapidity and brilliancy, if 

thay fall upon a mind heedless and indifferent, they will be powerless 

MM the pony blowa of the infant. On the other hand, though couched 

voiii X* 50 
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in the roost homely phrase, if our minds are alive and active, rcadv 
to grasp at and weigh every truth with which they meet, they will be 
moved — molded by the jwwer of that truth. Our very souls will he 
imbued with the sentiments of the author, and our spirits will partake 
of his spirit. 

The first element of power in the writer which we shall mention, is 
a thoroutrh knowledire of human nature; embracing not merely an ac- 
quaintance with man as a being of feelings and passions, but a deep 
insight into his intellectual faculties, and the laws that regulate mini 
This is peculiarly the field in which he is to labor : — these the mate- 
rials to be wrought upon. a\8 well might a physician attempt to pre- 
scribe for the bodies of men, while totally ignorant of their nature and 
functions, as for the writer to conceive of success, while unacquainted 
with that endlessly varied and indescribable machine, the human soul. 

For this knowledge he may pore over books in vain. He may trace 
the past history of roan, and follow out all the secret motives by which 
he has been influenced, and it is not enough. He may then shut him- 
self up in the depths of solitude, and reflect upon the nature and ope- 
rations of his own mind, and it will not sufllice. But to be master of 
this science, he must have accustomed himself to mingle with the world 
from the first dawnings of reason. He must have watched, narrowly 
and attentively, the workings of mind upon mind, in the unaffected years 
of childhood, and traced its changes and secret movements from theoce, 
through the period of youth, to manly age. Here he must pause and 
ponder upon its mysterious operations, — then observe it again with mi- 
croscopic accuracy, and again pause and reflect. This is one of those 
intricate sciences, that never can be taught, but is to be acquired only 
by long, patient, and nice observations, taken in the daily intercourse of 
man with man, when the subject of our scrutiny least of all suspects 
that his movements are watched. 

The man who passes through the world with averted eye, or buried 
amid his own private musings, can never make the powerful writer, 
however profound or metaphysical his productions may prove him to 
be. To convince the understanding, or obtain the assent of minds kin- 
dred to his own, he may be qualified ; but to go out into the broad field 
of the world, and move and act upon the mass of mankind, never. But 
he who learns a lesson from every countenance that meets his eye, and 
sufllers no act of his fellow-men to come under his notice, without un- 
veiling the human heart, and discovering the curious machinery of mo- 
tives Uiat produced it, gets into his possession a key that will unlock 
that heart ; and when necessity requires, he can enter in and control it 
at his will. 

He who would reach the centre of action in man, must learn to enter 
with him into the sanctuary of his own private feelings and sympathies, 
and there pull upon those strings that centre only upon self, and thence 
vibrate back to the world without. He must acquaint himself with the 
peculiar characteristics and preferences of different classes of men, 
and be ready to yield to their scruples and humor their inclinations. 
And when this is done skillfully, and without apparent design^ resolute 
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indeed must that heart be, that remains uninfluenced. It has lost its kin 
to the human race. 

Another element of power is originality. The world of thought is 
nothing less than infinite, both in extent and variety. It is therefore 
not in the power of finite minds to exhaust this fountain. Ages have 
already been spent in drawing from it, yet, like the rock in the wilder- 
ness, when struck by the rod of genius, it gives forth its streams richly 
as at the first. Ages more may make their demands upon it, but it will 
be infinite still. 

This characteristic in a writer appeals directly to the strong passion 
for novelty in the human breast, and thus arouses eflectually the slum- 
bering energies of the mind, and renders it capable of being wrought 
upon. While others encumber their productions with the dross gath- 
ered from a hundred pens, the original writer brings up from the deep 
mines of thought, ores pure and bright, glittering here and there with 
some more precious gem. Many shrink from the task of working these 
mines for themselves, but all love to enjoy the fruits of another's toil. 

Originality of thought adds to the author's power also, by increasing 
our respect and admiration for him. This infiuence is of a tacit nature, 
but none the less real. We take pleasure in contemplating the crea- 
tions of mind, whether as exhibited in the inventions of the intellectual 
or physical world. And in proportion as we find a man capable of pro- 
ducing these creations, his influence over us is increased. To such a 
man we almost involuntarily yield our confidence, and suffer our minds 
to be governed and modified by his power. Originality would seem to 
be the natural aliment of the mind, affording a gratification to which 
none are insensible. He, then, who hopes to be successful in im- 
pressing truth upon the mind, must add this to the list of his qualifica- 
tions, though labor and self-denial be the cost of its purchase. 

The third element of power that demands our notice, is common 
sense. Some may smile to see this classed among the qualifications 
of a powerful writer ; but we regard it as yielding to none in point of 
importance, inasmuch as there can be no power over ordinary minds 
without it. A man may possess all the profundity of a Locke, and the 
originality of a Bacon, united with the imagination of a Dante ; yet if 
he be wanting in plain common sense, he will be destitute of the only 
link that can bind him to common minds. Attach what importance wo 
will to native genius, wit, and eccentricity, they are all but poor equiv- 
alents for this seemingly cheap, yet indispensable element. As thought 
follows thought in the most natural yet attractive style, we think any 
one could have written the same ; yet we are constrained to acknow- 
ledge that there is an appropriateness and an actual power in every 
sentence, for which we are unable to account. 

Those in all ages who have been most successful in imparting truth, 
are the men whose productions have partaken most largely of this 
character. They are plain, practical men; yet their writings have 
lived, and will continue to live and be cherished, in the hearts of * the 
people.* Among this class our own Franklin occupies a conspicuous 
place. And analyze where we will the prodactions of those authors 
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who have had the most to do in molding the character of a commmiiiT, 
we shall find this a prominent feature. Others may gain admiration b? 
bold figures and lofty conceptions, or charm by elegant compansons 
and glowing descriptions ; but it is left for these alone to make all bow 
assent to their opinions. 

Common sense is to the author a regulating power, guarding him 
against every extreme. If he is deep and original, it delivers him from 
that blind and incomprehensible style that only tends to mislead and 
bewilder. If possessed of an exuberant imagination , it checks those 
fancy flights and wild speculations, which otherwise would bring both 
subject and author into ridicule and contempt. The man who is desti- 
tote of this quality can have no more power over the empire of mind, 
than the feeble insect to move the rock on which it crawls. But in 
proportion as it predominates, power is increased, till we come to that 
class of writers over whose productions this faculty sits as a presiding 
genius, and every sentence they pen finds a ready response in the hn- 
man heart. By such the mind loves to he influenced. It feels none of 
that wounded pride consequent upon yielding to usurped superiority ; 
for the writer comes down to a level with our own capacities, and 
seems to mingle his sympathies with ours. Access is thus gained to 
the heart, the secret springs are touched, and the will easily brought to 
yield. 

"We have dwelt thus long on this point, because so many, and espe* 
cially young writers, are prone to seek after abstruse phrases and high- 
sounding words, at the expense of perspicuity and precision. If the 
object be to influence the mind, then all must allow that a single thought, 
clearly and forcibly expressed, is worth volumes of vague and floating 
conceptions, but half formed in the mind of the author, and still less 
understood by the reader. For what influence can truth have upon the 
mind, unless that truth be distinctly comprehended ? 

These are not to be regarded as the only qualifications of an author, 
but as some of the more prominent. They constitute the fundamental 
elements in every powerful writer ; and when each of these is duly 
developed, others are seldom wanting. Take one of them away, and 
the symmetry of the fabric is destroyed. There may still be left the 
wreck of a great mind, but its deformity renders it hideous, and robs it 
of the power it might otherwise have possessed. This is what consti- 
tutes ue difierence between a Byron and a Shakspeare. The former 
wanted that proper balance of the diflferent elements, which gives power 
over mind ; and his intellect, though that of a giant, was distorted and 
unwieldy. The latter, on the other hand, combined these, in extent 
and symmetry, to a degree perhaps unequaled by any other writer. 
Hence his works constitute a kind of universal language, for the most 
part as significant now as on the day they were written. 

Perspicuity is of the utmost importance , but it is rather tlie result of 
a combination of elements, than itself an element. 

A thorough knowledge of the subject^ too, is indispensable to the 
author. For it matters not what a man's employment is ; to be sue- 
cessful, he must make himself perfectly familiar with the mittritlt he 
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is to use, as well as the instruments with which, and the purposes to 
which they are to be applied. 

Method may also be regarded not only as conducive to perspicuity, 
but as essential to the highest degree of power. There is a mode of 
arrangement in nearly every subject, that will give each of its parts a 
peculiar force. Then, again, we are permanently influenced only by 
80 much as we retain some impression of in the mind. But when a 
strict and natural order is maintained, every prominent point may be 
made the property of the attentive reader. 

It will be seen, that of the three elements here mentioned, each ap- 
peals to one or more of the great principles of universality in man. 
Here is the secret of their importance. These sympathetic chords, 
when skillfully touched, vibrate through the whole range of human 
hearts, and, returning, bear back the echoes of victory achieved. Like 
the notes of the musical scale, the changes upon these can be endlessly 
varied ; but nothing short of a life of the most diligent study and prac- 
tice can qualify a man to combine and bring out the highest degree of 
harmony of which they are susceptible. Happy that Orpheus, who hat 
80 far mastered them, that not rocks and trees, but human hearts, move 
reverently to the music of his lyre. 



THE INFLUENCE OF WAR UPON SOCIETY. 

BY ANDREW FLINN DICKSON, ABIIEVIUJS, N. C 

It is a fact well worth observing, however trite it may seem, that 
the successive efforts by which tlie world cast off her old slough of 
ignorance and barbarism, and came forth in the nobler garments of 
light and knowledge which she now wears, were either caused or ac- 
companied by the development of some great truth in moral or physi- 
cal nature — were brought to light by the effulgence of some mighty 
law, hidden till then, from man's negligence, and suddenly shot out, like 
the star of another nativity, to mark the birth of new happiness and 
life to humanity. Strangers and pilgrims do they seem, at first, in this 
universe of error ; long and valiantly do they struggle for a welcome 
or even a foothold here : and it is only when sore experience has fully 
tried their value, that they come to be recognized as guides to secmity 
and peace. Even then, their power to aid, to elevate, to bless, is but 
dimly and imperfectly seen ; but when they open up, to the humble 
student of their treasures, the glory of their Heaven-sent beneficence, 
his eyes are dazzled by the celestial radiance — he feels like one who 
walks suddenly forth from a night that has built up its black front to 
the very vault of Heaven — before, above, around him, light, joy, and 
splendor — behind, deep, ominous obscurity ! 

And it may be added, that as we have not yet reached the acme of 
human progress — as there still remain some heights of honor and 
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kDOwledge to climb, so we may expect them to be won by the same 
series of victorious efforts, marked out by the revelation of great prac« 
tical principles. Indeed, it is to this very condition of things that the 
present age owes its endless discussions, its constant turmoil, its mul- 
titude of bitter contests ; and though, under the guise of reformatioo, 
much that is false, and more that is vain, finds way to notoriety and 
temporary life, yet this very agitation shaU work off the scum of im- 
posture and mistake, and leave the truth, pure and unadulterated, to 
gratify the thirst of man for new and more potent blessing. What 
diough they war with our long-cherished habits and opinions, and teach 
blind bigotry to close more firmly the organs she will not use, agaiost 
truths she dare not see ? I'his is but the pride of consistency in man, 
which drives him to hold on the way his fathers went ; and, once coa- 
quered, it will operate as strongly for the right, as in previous ignorance 
it struggled for the wrong. 

Among the great principles that the present age has developed, none 
deserves a more prominent place — whether we consider its extensivelf 
beneficial character, or its contrariety to all previously entertained no- 
tions — ^than the doctrine that wars are obstacles to the advancement of 
society — a doctrine that strikes at the root of all the old maxims of 
policy, and tends to establish, upon the calm philosophy of modem dajrs, 
a new and intellectual system of diplomacy. That it is entirely op- 
posed to the former ideas of mankind will appear at once, on recurring 
to the policy of ancient nations, whose very life was war, and their 
breath the miasma of the battle-field. Then, the principle was 
AVOWED, that there was no limit to the right of possession, but that 
which bounded the might to grasp and secure ; in those days, there 
were no vmrs of pretences. But there succeeded a dififerent period, in 
which ingenious philologists and lawyers were employed to torture 
treaties, alliances, pedigrees, and all the paraphernalia of national secu- 
rity, that from their dying agonies might be wrung some shadow of 
pretext, not contemplated by the originators, for acts of aggrandize- 
ment and high-handed injustice. Thus for the profit of war — as under 
the sway of Charles the Fifth of Spain, or for the glory of war, as in 
the days of Louis the Fourteenth of France, or through a boundless 
lust of both, as in Bonaparte — ^the tide of bloody contest swept roood 
the whole earth again and again, till the cannon's roar and its echo had 
run its dreadful career over the vast circumference of man's territory. 
Nay, such was the infatuation of our race, that they obstinately closed 
their perception against all that warned them to " cease from strife," 
and behold the dawn of a more peaceful era ; and even now — so slow 
is man to give up this national intoxication — with many, ^ a man of 
peace" is but another name for a coward. 

Let us examine for a moment, notwithstanding this unmeaning clamor 
of the thoughtless, the truth of a position formerly laid down ; viz. that 
no great principle deserves greater prominence than the one under 
consideration, on the score of its extensively beneficial charaeUr. And 
first, let us inquire into the condition of things necessary to the progress 
of society. 
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There must be law in existence, and in healthy operation. Take 
law from civilized society, and the consequence would certainly be 
a retrograde movement — the weak would lose their security against 
strength ; the strong would lose their shield against cunning ; univer- 
sal suspicion and distrust would ensue — and this once the case, all 
alliances between man and his neighbor would be completely broken 
up. But, instead of supposing law subverted, let us imagine it only 
diseased and partial in its action : who does not see that its efficiency 
would be instantly lost, and its great hope and aim cut off? All confi- 
dence between the people and their rulers must be at once annihilated, 
by a knowledge of the fact, that justice, in a legal contest, if attained at 
all, will be won by accident. In short, so notorious is this truth, that 
it has grown into a political maxim, " It is better to abolish the law 
than to make men suspicious of it." This subject cannot be better 
illustrated than by a reference to the present condition of Spain. Re- 
cent travelers, after describing the crowds of bold and hardy men, col- 
lected to enjoy the sports or exhibitions of their gala-days, almost 
uniformly mention the fact, that the simple appearance of an officer of 
justice will overawe and disperse them ; nay, if the alguazils approach 
the door of a dwelling, the inmates, wringing their hands in perplexity 
and distress, secrete their valuables, lamenting meanwhile the misfor- 
tune of such a visitation : such is the natural condition of a country 
whose laws and whose government have not earned the confidence of 
its subjects. 

Now that war is an enemy to law is a point that need hardly be ar- 
gued in a land where martial law, as it is called, is so much dreaded as 
in our own comparatively peaceful territory. We know — though, thank 
heaven, but few of us have seen — the rapidity with which the substitution 
of an arbitrary martial discipline, for the long-trusted bulwarks of legal 
enactment, wears away public confidence, even in the latter, and drives 
it to disease and inefficiency. But it is not enough to say that war is 
a foe to law ; we assert it is it arch enemy — there b none greater or 
more fatal. It destroys the habit of obedience to reasonable restraints, 
by substituting at intervals a despotic power, that rides by fear ; it 
teaches man to look at individual will, more powerful than law ; it bur- 
dens a nation with vast expenses, and yokes it to ruinous debt, to be 
removed by taxation, which taxation calls for new and more oppressive 
laws ; it breeds, in the thousands of a nation's host, habits of immoral- 
ity that plague the land through a series of generations ; and now, what 
is there in the whole universe of ill, that coidd do more ? Famine and 
pestilence may bring distress, and distress engender crime ; but here is 
a mightier than famine, a more terrible than pestilence. 

The social virtues, secondly, lie even nearer the foundations of soci- 
ety than law itself, which is, indeed, but the fortification man has erect- 
ed for the preservation and nurture of the former. A complete respect 
for the moral and proprietary rights of his neighbor, a strict attenticm 
to domestic duties, and " a love for the kindnesses of life," constitute 
the basis on which man has erected the great fabric of civil society ; 
this is the offspring, and they the parents, of social happiness and 
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A fact, so evident, needs no support from logic ; but let us glance (and 
there needs but a glance) at the action of war on these social Tirtnes. 
What then will be the result to property, of habits of plunder ; to domes- 
tic or public morality, of life-long debauchery and animal indulgence ; 
to courtesy and kind feeling, of harsh discipline and habitual disregaid 
of life : That a soldier may be a gentleman, no one will deny ; but, 
that it is the tendency of his profession to make him a villain, is equally 
indisputable. 

Another security to society, for its own preservation, is the bond of 
conunercial and other business interests. It is an evident advantage to 
a people that those in whom men confide should be bound by something 
more than mere honor and integrity ; and, finding the assurance they need 
in law and legal government, they are induced by the strongest of all 
persuasions, that of interest, to uphold society and its regulations. Bat 
war, in its insatiable voracity, swallows up by seizure, by taxation, by 
capture, by wreck, till the mighty mammoth of conunercial power and 
wealth lies prostrate and helpless, crushed by the inveterate attacks, 
and famished by the ceaseless robberies, of this crimson destroyer. 

Finally, the advancement of nations in all that makes their happiness 
and welfare is owing, in great measure, to the habit of reasoning up(A 
the general nature of governments, and of the character, in particular, 
of their own government, existing among the people. The reaction of 
political knowledge among all classes, upon the government over them, 
is one of the most useful stimulants to a good administration, and moit 
salutary checks to a bad one, that could possibly be contrived ; and es- 
pecially in the popular, or partially popular constitutidns of the three 
best governed nations in the world, (England, France, and America,) 
is the opinion of thinking men in private formidable to men in office. 
But what can be more incompatible with such a condition of the public 
mind than the habit of unthinking obedience, taught, directly and indi- 
rectly, by military discipline ? — directly to those subjected to it, indirect- 
ly, by their examples, to all whom they influence. 

Thus, turn where we will, in investigating the ground- work of soci- 
ety, and the aids to its progress, we find this mortal enemy in direct op- 
position, as if sent by heaven to crush our schemes and disappoint cor 
most reasonable hopes ; there is not a plan for reformation or improve- 
ment, but, like Apollyon, this same arch enemy strides across the path 
and stops the way. And that these are no idle speculations, histoiy 
afifords a thousand irrefragable proofs ; with one of these, howevw, we 
will content ourselves. We take the annals of France, from the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth, down to the Revolution, to be a testimony to 
all we have advanced, as complete as if written for the special purpose 
of supporting the doctrines here laid down. Under the reign of Louis 
le Grand, improperly so called — for his ministers were great, not he— hit 
ambition, with the love of power in his favorite, Louvois, who knew 
that he shone only in contests and strifes, (like the lightning in the 
storm, most destructive as well as most brilliant,) led Europe a Dance of 
Death, in which the finest armies, the most skillful generals, the richest 
provinces, all met the same general ruin at his hand. Not that he was 
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uniformly successful, even in his most convulsive elTorts — by no means. 
With an infatuation that in any other than a king would have seemed 
madness, he ground the faces of the millions of his own poor, and 
stained the whole continent with their blood. While the great Colbert 
built up happiness, and wealth, and internal power at home, his master 
entered his blooming and ripening fields of promise, to ravage and des- 
olate, '* to let loose the dogs of war" upon its alarmed inhabitants, and 
teach his heart-sick minister the thanklessness of a reformer's office, 
and the treachery of his hopes. Now mark the consequences : the 
minister of war fell into disfavor with his capricious master ; his great 
and glorious antagonist, the minister of peace, died worn out by his 
toils. While the wheels of government are slowly losing the momen- 
tum his powers had given them, Louis himself is brought to the tomb, 
bequeathing turmoil and trouble to the queen-regent and his successor, 
Louis Quinze. During this distressful period, one minister of finance 
afler another was chosen, tried, and dismissed ; the same man was re- 
called again and again ; herculean efforts were made to restore credit and 
security to the nation ; but the task was too mighty, and even Riche- 
lieu's genius was unavailing. Anne of Austria, and the shadow of roy- 
alty that succeeded her, fought out their restless reigns amid rebellion 
and civil war, followed by Louis the Sixteenth, who dreamed of the 
happiness of power, till he woke to die by hands trained to all that was 
cruel and murderous by the ^^ glorious^' reign of his great-grandfather. 
It has been asserted, we know, that this revolution was a contest of 
principle ; but the assertion was drowned by the fiend-like howls and 
shriekis for *' bread ! bread !" that rung through the palace of Versailles, 
on its first attack by the mob — was buried among the heaps of slain, 
whose needless death betrayed the vile corruption of military reckless- 
ness in the brutal hearts of their butchers. Such was the lesson, read 
to man by the history of France, upon the character and consequences 
of war. 

Shift we now the scene, to imagine — what, alas ! we cannot find in 
history — a nation, in which the truth under discussion is not only admit- 
ted, but fully appreciated. Let us conceive a nation of sufficient power 
and wealth, of extensive civilization, of increasing resources, having a 
few families of foreign or alien races dwelling in her midst, and sur- 
rounded by weaker provinces or independent sovereignties. Holding 
this doctrine, she would treat the stranger within her borders, and the 
minority under her sway, with a respect that should forever banish re- 
bellion or insubordination, more to be dreaded than external war ; se- 
cure in her own power from invasion or attack, she would scrupulously 
avoid aggressions upon less mighty neighbors, knowing that, if war be 
an evil so tremendous, the habitual expectation of it is second only to 
itself in ill. That such a nation would always escape from hostilities, 
while there is so much wickedness to be scourged from earth, so much 
aggression to be repelled, so much doubtful right to be maintained, is 
not, we confess, to be expected at once ; but how much unnecessary 
strife would cease. It has often been asserted, that a nation cannot 
yield one jot or tittle of her rights, without dishonor and disgrace ; and 
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no one will deny, that there are many circumstances, in which aubmis- 
sion would be a stain ; but is it not true, that after war, the belligereit 
powers either cede some territory from one balance to the other, to ad- 
just the scales of power, or make the *' status quo ante helium" the basis 
of a treaty ? in which case, the victorious nation must yield what is 
hers by the right of conquest. But which is the better, to be driven bj 
force from an imaginary advantage, or, on a calm consideration of the 
emergency, to yield what is not worth the loss occasioned by the strife? 
On the other hand, is it more magnanimous in a groat nation to waivt 
an apparent right, or to waste blood and treasure upon it, that it may 
gain the glory of restoring it after hostilities ? On this latter pfisciple 
a strong man might well rob a weaker one, that the whole race migbl 
admire his generosity in restoring to him the property he had lost Bol) 
to return to the scene of peace we were describing— the social virtiiet, 
unchecked by the harshness either of tyranny or military habits, wouU 
promote domestic happiness, and draw closer the bonds of inieonai i^ 
tachment, thus strengthening the nation against all diificulties and dan- 
gers ; law, created and upheld by them, would scatter, broadcast over 
the land, the seeds of new happiness and peaceful glory ; taxation, and 
the burden of government, reduced to insignificance by long prospehtjr, 
would cease to harass the enterprising in commerce and manufactmst ; 
they, secure from capture or loss in war, would extend the Briareaa 
arms of their keen sagacity to the ends of the earth, and gather in trea- 
sures for their country's benefit ; no longer trained to unreasoning obedi- 
ence, the wealth in manliness of the country would cease to be merely 
** its bone and sinew," as they have so often been opprobiiously called, 
but each would rise to the stature of a judge of men and measures, and 
the standard of the nation's intellect would be raised at once, and this, 
strongly united at home, and respected or feared abroad, what should 
hinder her from becoming a mighty people ? Such might be the pro- 
gress of any nation, under the healthful operation of this principle, and 
why not the progress of our own ? Why may not she, destined with- 
out doubt to be " the mother of many nations," why may not shb, 
adopting this truth as a governing maxim in her policy, rise to be fiisl 
in moral, as well as physical greatness ? For assuredly, if if hat ws 
have here advanced be true, the law should be written in letteis of gold 
on every legislative hall, and in every executive residence-—^ Better a 
calm and happy peace than a glorious and successful war." 
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THE CLERICAL PROFESSION. 

BT JOHN W. UARDING, CAIT MBDWAY, MASB. 

If man be indeed immortal, and Christianity that great central truth, 
about which all the hopes and destinies of a future life revolve, the sacred 
office of the ministry must be the highest and most important of human 
trusts. However men, in their apathy, and indifference to religion, 
may seem, in the conduct of life, to forget the acknowledged end of 
existence, the least candid and sober reflection cannot fail to bring back 
the mind to the simple, yet overwhelming truth, that the present world 
is no abiding place for the soul, and that all our noblest aims and most 
reasonable endeavors should have reference to an hereafter. But, 
passing by at the present those most dignified and obviously important 
functions of the ministerial office, which man's future hopes and his 
individual relations to his Creator involve, I design to consider its pro* 
fessional character and influence, in connection with our temporal in- 
terests alone. 

It is a very unwarrantable idea, that the Christian Religion, while it 
chiefly prepares us for another life, yet neglects in any wise this world's 
happiness ; and that the welfare of our social and civil relations de- 
pends upon fortunate circumstances and human foresight, rather than 
the wonderful and universal ad^>tation of Christianity to every want of 
man. Keeping out of sight the bright hopes of immortahty which 
shine about our pathway through the august mysteries of the Future, it 
demands, when considered only as a system of human policy, the pro- 
foundest veneration. In all that can give true dignity and worth to hu- 
man nature, — that can minister either to the happiness of the individual, 
or the majesty of the State, Christianity has put to shame every human 
system of philosophy. It has been the great engine of civilization, 
raising up man from lawlessness and violence to all the blessings of 
good order and peace ; and this, not by invading armies and hostile 
colonies, but through the unpretending labors of a few self-don3dng 
missionaries of the Bible. It has broken down the long-established 
terrors and usurpations of arbitrary power, and in their place set up the 
nobler dominion of mind over mind. Finally, it has instituted the great 
brotherhood of Humanity, elevating man to his true dignity, and allying 
him to his race by a thousand ties of private and public virtue. All 
that human wisdom and power could do, was done for the Ancient Re- 
publics. They were stupendous monuments of human skill, unaided 
by Revelation. But where was man ? The slave of the State : lost 
in the great idea of its magnificence, and living but to minister to its 
renown. Christianity had not yet asserted the dignity and indepen- 
dence of the individual. The State was not made for him, but he for 
the State. Thus, there was no common bond of Philanthropy to at- 
temper and govern ancient Patriotism, and when the unwieldy structure 
which was the temple of its worship foil, man, blinded by superstition, 
without an object for the present, or a hope for the future, was lost and 
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over whelmed among the unsightly ruins. Who can read this world'i 
history, and not see written on every page the law of moral progress, oc 
fail to recognize, amid the conflict of passion, and the tumultuous striiie 
of injustice and error with freedom and truth, an Almighty Providence, 
moving over the dark chaos of events, bringing order out of confusion, 
and gradually preparing the way for the perfect development of haoBi 
nature ? Who have held among men so honorable a place in this ^ 
rious progress, as the champions and dispensers of Christianity t 

The American clergy occupy a peculi^u* position in the history cf 
Religion, — ^none other than the van in the last great contest of Tntk 
with Error. 

In ancient times, Christianity, asserted by a few humble and de- 
fenseless men, assailed and overthrew the cumbrous fabrics of P(dy- 
theism. She has fought with kings and mighty powers of the earth, 
and conquered. Now must the conflict be with the vaunting and u- 
tamed spirit of Democracy. Truth, in its simple dignity and power, 
untrammeled by establishments and forms, is to wage war with £nw, 
itself as free, and unrestrained, save by the moral sense of men. The 
Voluntary Principle in religion has at length removed all connectioa I 
between Church and State ; Liberty of Conscience and of Worship are 
now complete. The old foundations of religious and civil polity are 
well-nigh broken up. Ancient usages and forms are dead. Men have 
very little reverence for authority or antiquity, and it is quite be- 
yond the power df ecclesiastical antiquarians to galvanize into life the 
cold dogmas of " the church" as it was in the middle ages. Men have 
too long listened to the voice of the Reformation, and tasted too much 
of liberty, to be influenced by these ancient devices. They will here- 
after think and act for themselves, and there is to be no conserrative 
power, but the force of truth upon the conscience. Forms in govern- 
ment are neither better nor stronger than forms in religion. Nay, they 
have not that foundation, which even a formal religion has, in the essen- 
tial nature of the human soul. We put an idolatrous trust in our free 
institutions, just as if there was some magic power in the few and 
simple forms of Law, which at present restrain the flerce spirit of un- 
licensed Liberty, — as if this great Goddess of Liberty, whom we wor- 
ship, was the guardian of Law, and not wholly dependent upon it for 
protection. Without the essence of Liberty, its forms are nothing ; for 
they have no sanction, save in that Law written by the finger of God 
upon the heart of man. 

Some, however, seem to think that by a skillful arrangement of 
checks and balances, in our political wisdom, we can so array men's 
passions and interests against each other, as to produce a safe equilib- 
rium of hostile and destructive elements. But no ! Virtue is at once 
the moving power, and the balance-wheel in our political machinery, 
and never by any skillful poising or management can the selfishness of 
men supply its place. It is that unwritten law of peace, order, benevo- 
lence, and justice, which must be the only true conservative principle x 
of our institutions. Where else can any be found ? Both reason and 
experience seem to establish it an axiom, that man must be governed 
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either by moral truth or by arbitrary power. The French Revolution 
plainly teaches us the end of Liberty when divorced from Virtue. Who, 
m our countiy, can so avail to save American liberty from that terrible 
•nd, as that class of educated and virtuous men, who may reach, through 
their quiet and unobtrusive influence, every individual mind ; first, to 
satisfy man's religious wants, and dispel the clouds of superstition and 
fanaticism which obscure his hopes of immortality ; next, to make him 
intelligent, and thus fitted for a rational self-government ; and finally, to 

K)claim those common principles of daily morality, which make men 
nest and trustworthy in all their relations to society ? 

Man will have some religion. It is but another form of hepe« — a 
constituent principle of the human soul ; and, if not enlightened by a 
rational religion, it will be swayed to and fro by fanaticism and doubt. 
Atheism is a doctrine so monstrous and unnatural, that men can seldom 
•o distort their true natures as to believe it. With general education, 
no class has so much to do as the clergy ; for they are the guardians, 
and, to a great extent, the dispensers of public learning : and the Atheist 
does not deny the necessity of intelligence among a free people. If, 
then, their influence reaches the individual character so directly in 
every thing that makes Government a blessing, and life worth having, 
how great is their power over the State ! A free government is formed 
for the individual, by freely dispensing its blessings to the mass, to elevate 
and ennoble him. The State must foUow, and not lead the progress of the 
citizen ; and as society is but the aggregate of individuals, its chief 
hope must be in the right education of individual character. 

Intelligent foreigners, who come among us, wonder at the apparent 
anomaly in the history of religion, which exists here, viz : the volun- 
tary ^iNciFLE, which places religion, and that successfully, upon its 
own basis, by entirely severing it from any connection with our polit- 
ical institutions. In the freest nations of the old world. Toleration is 
considered the most enlightened doctrine which can be consistent with 
the welfare of the State, and at the same time with the support of re- 
ligion. Even in our own country, until within a few years, men feared 
to place Truth upon its own independent and immutable vantage ground, 
perfect liberty, and thought it needed in some way to be braced up by 
the supports ojf civil power. The result has proved that religion needs 
no such aids. AH it asks for is perfect freedom, and an open field in 
the unbiased hearts of men. If the human mind is left to its own bent, 
it will so harmonize its temporal and eternal interests, that a just and 
natural affinity shall exist between them. Let Civil Government only 
mete out even justice to citizens of every sect and denomination, while 
Religion will instruct them all more freely in the art of being free, and, 
though it keeps entirely aloof from party diflferences and public afifairs, 
yet by directing the manners of the community, and regulating domestic 
life, it will regulate the State. Governments have their origin in our 
social wants ; but religion is founded on the desire for immortality. 
Society has no future hfe to hope for or to fear. Its institutions are 
changing and ephemeral, varying with the opinions of a generation, or 
the interests of a life. How absurd then to ally religion to these in- 
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gitive powers and changing forms of society, when it is the only one of 
2iem all which can hope for immortality ! Sustained hy the inrariable 
'dispositions and imperishable interests of the human heart, it needs no 
assistance from governments to live, and, by giving them its assistance, 
it must share their changing fortunes. From the old world we con- 
stantly hear voices complaining of the decline of religious faith, and 
yet its antiquated forms are bolstered up by kingly power and wealthy 
establishments. Philosophers are inquiring how it is, that democratic 
America, whose constitution knows no religion, and whose government 
gives not a single penny to its support, is the most religious nation in 
die world. It is because the American is instructed from childhood at 
his fireside, by a clergy who are devoted to the truth, and no apostolical 
succession of traditions, and who are supported by willing and active 
hearts, and no establishment. In Europe, the living principle of Chris- 
tianity has been so long bound down to tbe superannuated systems of 
government, that it has seemed to share in their decay ; but, as they 
crumble in ruins, it will rise again in new freshness and vigor. 

Having thus considered the peculiar advantages which the American 
clergy possess, to wield a powerful influence upon the State, let us re- 
yert for a moment to the peculiar need, which the signs of the age 
evince, of the full exercise of this influence. A restless spirit of change 
is abroad in the world. While the powers of Government are passing 
from the control of the few into the hands of the many, so also are the 
powers of mind. There are to be no longer aristocracies of learned 
men, who, by their mere dicta, may rule the ojnnions of the multitude. 
A new energy and earnestness of thought is becoming characteristic 
of the common mind. Men are everywhere catching glimpaes, some 
true, and very many false, of their capacities, rights, ana iiUerests. 
They are searching out abuses in old institutions, and in hot, democratic 
haste, are forming new ones every day. One attacks Christianity, and 
would do the State great service by crying out against priestcraft, and 
throwing abuse and contempt upon the peaceful ministers and institu- 
tions of religion. Another finds out the grand defect in our civil polity, 
and would have all men equal in power, riches, and glory. But why 
recount the various and novel forms of error and fanaticism which are 
abroad 1 Let any read for himself the signs of the times in the nu- 
merous advertisements of public meetings to be held on any Sunday 
evening, which occupy long columns in the public prints of oor great 
cities. Ho will see there the people earnestly invited to give ear to 
every doctrine and dogma which free inquiry has ever devised to lead 
men astray from the paths of reason, justice, and religion. Now, there 
is no law against false and corrupt opinions, save the law of reason 
and conscience. Who then are to assert this law wherever error rises 
up in ten thousand subtle forms, to overturn the foundations of right ? 
Who, in fine, are to guide and purify public opinion, that great mler in 
a Republic, and thus avert from the State those threatening dangers 
whic$ the enemies of freedom have long predicted ? They cmiy, whose 
business it is to reach the hearts of men by the power of troth. 

The inquiry now forces itself upon the mind — Have wo tiich a 
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clergy as these exigencies demand ? De Tocqueville, in treating of our 
institutions, remarks, that there is no country in the whole world in 
which the Christian religion retains a greater influence over the souls 
of men, than in America, and that, though it takes no part in the goY- 
emment of society, it must nevertheless be regarded as the foremost of 
the political institutions of this country. If this be true, it may perhaps 
be questioned whether Christianity owes more to the religious influence 
of a pious ancestry, which has permeated our national character and 
institutions, or to the living power of her present ministry. Why is it 
that so many clergymen are wandering about without employ, and 
that while their profession has greater need of men than any other ! 
Is it not oftentimes because this active, thinking age requires a higher 
standard than the present one, of clerical talent and attainments, and 
therefore has nothing for these weak and inefficient though inoffensive 
men to do ? 

What then are some of the peculiar qualifications which the age de* 
mands of the clerical profession ? In very briefly mentioning two or 
three of these, which seem most intimately connected with our present 
view of this subject, we forbear to dwell upon the most obvious and 
only sure foundation of success — a sincere and earnest piety. Apart 
from the sacrilegious use of a most sacred trust, with which a worldly 
or ambitious spirit profanes the holy office, there is no other principle 
in human nature which will dispose, much less enable a man to incur, 
its just responsibilities. The love of power, the thirst for wealth, none 
of the common motives of men, will find gratification here. If they 
do the world will see it, and will despise and distrust such a man. 
His influence is lost upon society, both as regards their present and 
future interests. Men can endure hypocrisy, or venality, or pride, any- 
where rather than in the voluntary service of the Almighty. It is that 
moral heroism then, which will do or suflfer anything in the service of 
a Higher Ruler than the world, which must be the only moving principle 
of action in this profession. But what is a moving princijde without 
the appropriate means of action ? The water may flow in its native 
bed, with a current strong and deep, but, to assist us in the useful arts 
of manufacture, it must be directed in artificial channels, and applied at 
right times, and in proper quantities, to nicely adjusted machinery. It 
must be wide and powerful too, while the smaller rivulets, though just 
as pure, are content in their noiseless course to fertilize the meadows, 
and become its tributaries. It will not tend to elevate this profession, 
and procure for it just weight and dignity, for every man, who may feel 
a sincere desire to do good in a great cause, to leave his plough or hif 
bench, and with habits, character, and manners stereotyped by time, 
struggling all the while perhaps against harassing poverty, to hurry 
through a clerical education. Men of strength, who know themselves, 
and have well estimated their powers, and the task before them, may 
successfully remove so many of these opposing obstacles to their suc- 
cess, as to atone in a measure for a somewhat superficial education ; 
but all common candidates must rely upon long, severe, and patient dis- 
cipline of mind. Nothing else but mind will fight the battles of Tmdi, 
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now that the people are earnestly inquiring and thinking for themselves. 
The intellectual condition of the present age is distinctively its own. 
Other times have been more distinguished for their great geniuses, 
their masters of thought and learning ; yet in our day there is an uni- 
versality of education, a general activity of the common mind, such as 
the world has never seen before. The multitude are already in posses- 
sion of the facts — the materials of thought, and the professionally learn- 
ed man must maintain his superiority simply by his power of moulding 
these materials into definite forms, and giving shape and direction to 
the public mind. This requires, in the first place, the power of a phi- 
losopher, and afterwards that practical talent of expressing and conmio- 
nicating thought by the various means of the pen and the living voice, 
which nothing else can give but patient and vigorous self-discipline. To 
Christianity as the highest truth, all learning is tributary, and the min- 
ister of religion should be able to use it in her service. Philosophy, 
science, literature, all are before him to furnish argument and illustra- 
tion in solving the great problems of human life and human destiny. 
The old-fashioned life of the clergyman was one of comparative ease 
and quiet dignity. He instructed the people by systematic discourses 
upon a hst of doctrines, as his predecessor had done before him. There 
were few new-fangled notions and fanatical reformers about in those 
days. He devoted his leisure time to a farm, and lived and died in 
the same place. But the ardent and faithful minister of these times 
cannot hope for a long or a peaceful life. He must be ready to meet 
error in a thousand forms, and times, and places, not only in written 
discourses at weekly periods, and from the pulpit, but by that ready 
talent which will enable him to bring forth from a well-stored and well- 
disciplined mind, the words of truth for any moment's exigency. It is 
little creditable to men whose profession leads them constantly to public 
speaking, that they should not be able to say a word in season when a 
good cause demands it, because they have not it written down before 
uem. The age will soon require of the clergy a more energetic and 
graceful style of oratory, for there are too many self-taught, common 
sense orators abroad, and too many mass meetings to school die people 
in the knowledge of practical eloquence, to permit the hum-drum, drawl- 
ing monotony of pulpit written discourses to satisfy the earnest listener. 
There is one other requisite which, no less than every other, the cleri- 
cal profession most eminently needs. It is common sense ; the guide 
of philosophy, the embodiment of logic, the pruning knife of rhetoric, 
the teacher of all the proprieties of Ufe, in fine, the ruling faculty of a 
well balanced mind. The clergyman, in old times, by virtue of his 
office was a dignitary. The people regarded him with reverential awe, 
as he dispensed his iron opinions with authority from a lofty pulpit, or, 
as in clerical attire he entered their dwellings. But a more demo- 
cratic spirit has changed our manners ; it may be for the worse, but so 
it 15, and must be, for the leveling doctrines of democracy are in the 
ascendant here, and will inevitably give their tone to our national man- 
ners. It only remains for the modem clergy, instead of sighing for 
the tiihes gone by, to adapt themselves to the people ; to beoome all 
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things to all men, and to wield a higher power than station ever con- 
fers, that of mind over mind — a power which Democracy even cannot 
gainsay nor resist. But, to do this, they must be thoroughly acquainted 
in the ways of the world, skilled in the knowledge of human nature, 
and thus able to command all those secret avenues to the human heart, 
through which truth may enter unobserved the citadel of its prejudices, 
and take a peaceful possession. 

Lastly, should not the clergyman be as polite a man as any of his 
neighbors ? It is certainly a part of clerical education to be a gentle- 
man. There are many good men who cannot see any benevolent de- 
sign in the beauties of God's creation. Awkward, and crooked, and 
harsh-looking themselves, they recognize nothing but vain pride in any 
attention to graceful manners or neat attire. Such men acknowledge 
no alliance between Taste and Religion, and will have very little to do 
with the humanities or rofinoments of life. In their own character, we 
are apt to see the influence of their mistake. There is more in it to 
approve, than to love and admire. They perform well all the great du- 
ties of life, and through their good works appear to advantage in the 
distance, but on near approach fail to win our aflection, through negli- 
gence of those minor duties, over which good taste presides. In the 
beautiful words of President Hopkins, " Tiiiey seem like stately trees, 
in the trunk and main branches of which the sap circulates vigorously, 
but does not reach the smaller twigs, and give to the leaves their per- 
fect green." But with regard to their influence upon other men, which 
is more to our point, the world will either dislike, laugh at, or pardon 
them. In either case, they are not where they should be — in advance 
of society, and prepared to lead the way with ease and dignity in every 
situation, and knowing how to reach the best feehngs of men in all 
ranks and stations. In fine, the age demands tha%the clergyman should 
represent, as the teacher of religion, morals, and manners, the combined, 
yet simple and harmonious character of the Christian, the scholar, and 
the gentleman ; the Christian, to teach a pure religion ; the scholar, to 
teach a reasonable and intelligent religion ; the gentleman, to give all 
his teachings the evident sanction, in every look and gesture, of a warm^ 
and generous heart. 



SUPPORTS OP LAW IN A DEMOCRACY. 

BT WILLARD H0DGI8, TORaiNOTOlf, COBfll. 

Thb well known fact that there is an intimate connection between 
the establishment of permanent social order, and the due observance of 
public law, is sufficient, at all times, to give point and interest to any 
inquiries into the nature of this relation. 

It would, doubtless, prove a fruitful source of instruction, could we 
scan, with proper care, the constitutions of diflferent Statee, and mark 
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their progress through different periods of their existence , to ascertain, 
if possible, that form of social order which is best adapted to the wants 
and condition of man. But, in the progress of civilization and of 
society, the problem has, to a certain exteut, been solved. The faidi- 
ful pictures sketched by the historic pencil, reveal the onward tenden- 
cies of man to free govemnient, and amid their ever- varying lights and 
shades we discern the important truth, that the principles of Democracy, 
founded on the common rights, and commending themselves to the 
common sense of all, are destined to become still more permanent and 
widely diffused. 

Though governments that have been reared upon the democratic 
principle have, at times, assumed different features, we recognize per- 
fection in none ; and perhaps the greatest political problem of the age 
is the best organization, and establishment, of democracy in Chris- 
tendom. 

Standing on the height of philosophic inquiry, surveying the rapid 
progress of this principle, its present extended influence, and the pro- 
bability of its ultimate triumph, the subject before us assumes a new 
importance, and cannot fail to create in us a high degree of interest 

We are favored in our examination by the peculiar circumstances of 
the period in which we live. Besides our knowledge of man's nature, 
we have all the light derived from a review of the past, and the expe- 
rience of the present. The improvements in political science, in morals 
and religion, have placed Democracy in the New World upon a footing 
essentially different from that which it occupied in the Old. 

We see it no longer confined in its pure and absolute form, within the 
scanty limits of a few small States, but passing through the fiery con- 
flict of opposing principles, and emerging at last by its innate vigor, 
divested in part of it§ odious character, and stamped with those fea- 
tures of limitation and correction, which give it a more inviting aspect. 

Under such a government we have had the opportunity of personally 

observing the operation of the laws, and while we propose to consider 

the subject in general as an abstract one, having reference to no par- 

• ticular country, we look upon the period intended as the present age 

with all its improvements and discoveries. 

Law is defined to be " a rule of action." It is essential to the indi- 
vidual. He who has no stable principles of action, is exposed to all 
the dangers which arise from impulses uncontrolled, and wholly uncon- 
nected with what is good, right, or wise. 

But man is wholly man, only in society, and society is what it ought 
to be, only through the laws. Obedience to the laws then, is necessa- 
ry ; for, without their being followed, they are no longer laws in fact, 
because no longer rules of action. How then can this obedience be 
best secured ? If an individual is more inclined to follow the rules 
he himself has laid down for the regulation of his own conduct than 
those prescribed by another, should we not infer that a community of 
individuals would yield a more cheerful obedience to laws of their own 
making, for a similar reason ? This we conceive to be the true idea 
of a Democracy. It is nothing more nor leas than s$^'gavemmnUf 
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where all legitimate authority is derived from the consent of the 
governed. 

It will be unnecessary, on the present occasion, to give an elaborate 
definition of the term, or to enter upon any eulogium respecting the ex- 
haustless themes of the natural rights and equality of man ; the term, 
Democracy, is taken in its generic sense, entirely divested of party signi- 
fications, and it is sufficient simply to observe, that all the citizens of a 
Democracy are on a footing of political equality, to the exclusion of all 
privileged classes. Among the people as a body, or through their repre- 
sentatives, all the laws must originate, and this popular origin of the laws 
is the prime source of its authority. The origin of such a society is evi- 
dently voluntary. Men associate together, to define their rights by mu- 
tual counsels, and protect one another by their common strength. They 
do not relinquish any of their rights by such an agreement, but simply 
provide for their security ; and, while every man attends to his private 
concerns, he sustains an equal share in the public deliberations, and 
feels an equal interest in the general welfare. He becomes interested 
in the support of laws which bis own vote may have assisted in form- 
ing, and knows that by upholding the majesty of the law he defends 
his own supremacy as ono of the people. 

The principles of the Democratic creed are simple, and easily un- 
derstood. They are wholly opposed to a consolidation of government, 
based on unwritten laws, maintained by physical force. They restrict 
government to its natural uses, curtail the number of its functions, sep- 
arate its action from partial interests, simplify the mode of its opera- 
tions, and reduce the principles of legislation to the simplest expres- 
sion, compatible with some form of national organization. They sus- 
tain penal laws by penal legislation, but, in addition to the physical 
force necessary for their execution, they throw around them a still more 
powerful defense, in the superior moral sanctions emanating from courts 
of justice. In such a community, the law of justice furnishes the only 
practicable basis for any general rule, since it is the only neutral ground 
where all parties can meet, and the law has power and efficiency, only 
so far as it conforms to this general rule, and to the state of society. 
The laws become merely the resolutions of a community to abide by 
and support justice, and it is this strong sense ,of their justice, which 
gives an efficiency to the white wand of the petty constable, equal to 
the far-famed caduceus of Mercury, and confers on one, as the officer 
of the laws, the supreme executive power of all. 

This innate sense and desire of justice is found universally perva- 
ding the mass, governing the good by the excellency of its own nature, 
the indifferent by a regard to their own interests, the bad by a con- 
viction of its prevalence and power, and exciting in all, in a greater or 
less degree, the sanctions of conscience, gives to the law that silent 
but sovereign power which sways the State. 

It is the usual policy, in governments where executive management 
prevails, to maintain an organized body of preventive police, and to 
hold out regular rewards to informers, proportioned to the nature and 
extent of the crime concerning which information is desired. This is. 
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perhaps, essential to the maintenance of despotic power ; bat the his- 
tory of every such government is replete with proofs of the miserable 
effects produced by such a system of informers and secret police. 
The familiars of the inquisition have entirely changed the national 
character of the Spaniards, and proved ruinous to the best interests of 
Spain. Tacitus speaks of the " delatores" as one of the worst fea- 
tures of the Roman jurisprudence, and calls them the pest and vermin 
of human society. In Venice the dark proceedings of the Council of 
Ten, the dungeons of the Piombi, might reveal many a tale of horror, 
and of secret injustice, the direct consequence of secret information 
conveyed to the " lions mouths." Similar proceedings were fbnnerlv 
countenanced in England, and produced similar results, while the bj9- 
tern of secret and counter*secret police, established by Napoleon, is 
deserving of all the imprecations that have been heaped upon it. 

But, in a government strictly of law and civil liberty, where every 
citizen can do as he chooses, except in direct violation of known law, 
where proper notice is taken of an offense only after it is committed, 
there is no need of a preventive police, established on so extensive a 
plan, as is possible in a well regulated and carefully organized absolute 
monarchy. 

The more government circumscribes individual action, the less ob- 
ligation will be felt by its citizens to assist it. But when, as in a De- 
mocracy, the government becomes highly restricted, the support of 
the laws comes more directly upon the people, and their readiness to 
give assistance is proportionally increased. 

By this it is not meant that all the citizens will become, as it were, a 
body of police, nor that they will be called upon to spend a great share 
of Uieir time in the discovery and punishment of minor offenses ; this 
will of course be done by the proper officers ; but, in the case of heinous 
crimes, the law will not be abused on the false representations of mali- 
cious informers, nor can any more efficient aid be desired, than what 
every one will feel ready and willing to give. « 

In such a community, we need not, necessarily, suppose a supenor 
degree of human perfection, though of course, in respect to intelligence 
and morals, the standard cannot be placed too high. Perfection is 
never assumed as the basis of any political system. Collective bodies 
of men are always mingled masses of good and evil ; they may be 
deceived, misled, prejudiced, corrupted by flattery, and aronsed by de- 
signing leaders into ali the excess of tumultuous passion, but, in the 
conflict of free thought and free discussion, the evil will curs itself. 
This power of self-rectification is always found pervading the mass, 
but especially in an age like the present ; and the superior efficiency 
of the Democratic principle is based on ihe fact that men, in general, 
with no particular private interest or passion to maintain or indulge, 
will unite to uphold the decisions which emanate from tribunals of their 
own institution, and feel at the same time that, in seeming the rights 
and interests o( others, they are establishing the firmest legal guaranty 
of their own. The virtuous impulses of a moral nature, uniting with 
the strong motives of personal interest, tend Co create and nourish a 
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State of public feeling, in the highest degree favorable to the prompt 
and uniform support of law. 

One of the most striking instances, in illustration of this feeling, on 
record, is found in the high-toned and lofty sentiment embodied in that 
simple sentence, where one of the noblest nations on earth once con- 
centrated its lively spirit and dear experience. 1 mean the inscription 
which commemorates the heroic devotion of Leonidas and his gallant 
band, at Thermopylae. " Stranger ! tell the Lacedaemonians that we 
lie here in obedience to their laws." Nor was this feeling of devotion 
wholly wanting among those who obtained our title to liberty. Ham- 
ilton, enforcing the claims of a constitution which presents the highest 
actual exhibition the world has ever seen, of freedom in the citizen, and 
efficiency in the government, fell not in the least behind the true spirit of 
the Spartan inscription, when, with that noble enthusiasm, which was his 
perpetual inspiration, he exclaimed, " I would die to preserve the laws 
upon a solid foundation, but, take away liberty, and the foundation is 
destroyed. '^ Those who obey laws only as so many insulated regula- 
tions, depriving them of more or less individual liberty, have not pene- 
trated to that high degree of civic sense, which makes crfyedience to the 
laws an inspiring cause with noble hearts. 

The peculiar spirit of Democracy is one of progress. It asserts that 
the cause of civilization and liberty worthy of man, is not promoted by 
an Asiatic stagnation, whose Koran says, " Every new law is an inno- 
vation, every innovation an error, and every error leads to eternal fire ;" 
nor by the arrogance of a Jacobin, who should declare war iqpon every 
thing that exists or has existed. I^egislative enactments are called for 
continually, for purposes of general utility and improvement. The law- 
making power is vested in those who know the popular wants, who 
have had a practical and experimental knowledge of all evils proposed 
to be redressed, and who expect to become iSemselves affected by 
their own enactments. This provides an effectual barrier against the 
passage of bad laws, or secures their speedy repeal. 

This self-corrective power, inherent to Democracy, is, in fact, the 
grand source of its efficiency. If there is need of noore intelligence 
in the community, the necessity thus created originates systems of in- - 
struction ; knowledge is simplified, brought within the reach of all, 
and a correct understanding of the law, which is the first step towards 
its observance, is thus effectually secured. 

The trial by jury may be considered as essentially a democratic in- 
stitution. Though first adopted by the English, in a semi-barbarous 
age, by its own intrinsic excellence it has become incorporated into the 
political systems of nearly every nation in Christendom. By the 
mode in which jurors are usually selected, legal questions of all kinds 
are placed before men of different classes in society, and the courts of 
justice become, as it were, extensive schools of practice, always open, 
where every individual may learn to exercise his just rights, and gain 
a knowledge of the law from the advice of the judge and the efforts of 
the bar. 

The true idea of law is to restrain men from transgressing on the 
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equal rights of others, and to enforce the duty of contributing to the 
necessities of society. From its nature and origin, civil law is neces- 
sarily defective. The mainsprings of action, the motiTes, lie beyond 
its reach. However powerful, its influence is mostly of a negative 
character. It enacts punishment for crime, but holds out no rewards, 
as inducements to virtuous action. Unaided by religion, it fails to se- 
cure implicit obedience. Religion enjoins submission to the ruling 
power, whether that power be a majority or a minority. It places legal 
demands on high vantage ground, by declaring it morally wrong to 
transgress or evade civil law. 

Though religion of some kind is a universal principle, found in all 
countries, in which society is deeply interested, the Christian religion 
in its purity has always appeared as the natund ally of Democracy, 
from Uie period of its first announcement. 

The annunciations of its lofty teacher embodied truths after which 
the nations, in their dim twilight, had long struggled in vain. They 
are addressed to the deepest and holiest aspirations of the soul. They 
speak to the individual, apart from social position and rank. They hold 
up a perfect pattern of equality, and proclaim the inherent dignity, the 
glorious hopes, and natural equality of man. They remove the ob- 
structions heaped up by falsehood and fraud. They reveal the highest 
excellence, they demand unceasing progress. Their influence is found 
far back of the laws, among the first principles of belief and action. 
It enters the hearts of men, and decides questions where the law is 
powerless. It quickens that sensibility which should ever be in ad- 
vance of our reason, and makes good and obedient citizens, by impres- 
sing the claims of truth and duty, with peculiar force, upon the mind. 

It confers that sanctity upon an oath, (justly called the grand bond of 
social life,) which controls the magistrate of every degree within his 
prescribed limits, and enjoins the claims of allegiance upon the people. 

Accustomed as we are to the silent and unseen operations of the 
Christian religion, we can form an adequate idea of its efficiency in 
support of law, only by conceiving the probable state of things that 
would ensue without it. It restrains the sensual propensities of a 
• people, by substituting the enjo3rments of reason and virtue. It re- 
forms the criminal, originates systems of benevolence and charity, en- 
courages industry, diminishes pauperism, the great source of crime, 
and, since the laws arise in some degree from the manners, it gives 
that tone to the manners, which affects the laws themselves. 

The golden rule of action it prescribes, has the most salutary influ- 
ence upon society, as it includes all social duties, and ensures among 
the lower orders of community a spirit of submission to the laws, and 
acquiescence in the just claims of their superiors. 

There is no form of government better adapted to the perfect exer- 
cise of this principle than the one under consideration. Religious 
principle, was. the primum mobile that set in motion the delicate and 
complex machinery of our government. It is the guiding star which 
presides over the destinies of this people, a people, who in the supe- 
rior excellence of their institutions, have embodied the biightost dieiuns 
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of those spirits, who, in other times, and in other lands, have lamented 
or struggled against oppression, who have realized those fine concep- 
tions which speculative men have imagined, which wise men have 
planned, or brave men vainly perished in attempting to execute. And, 
as we read the future from a knowledge of the past, we see Liberty 
and Christianity bound in still closer union, going on in mutual process 
of development, until that period of happy consummation when mea 
shall cease to hate and destroy, when civil law shall give place to one 
of superior efficacy and become at last wholly superseded by the wide 
spread diffusion, and universal prevalence of that one great and mighty 
law, received by man in its excellence from the hand of his Creator, 
perfect in its adaptation to his moral nature, and which, still free from 
human imperfection, and based upon the immutable principles of eter- 
nal TRUTH and LOVE, is destined to endure, fixed, and forever sure, amid 
the " wreck of matter and the crash of worlds." 



AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 

BY ROBERT RANKIN, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

It is interesting to trace the progress of any art from infancy to the 
period of its maturity and perfection, since this progress marks, with 
certainty, the advance of civilization. We see the savage, at first a 
denizen of the forest, clothed in skins, and differing little from the an- 
imals around him. Inferior to them in instinct, he constnicts, with less 
skill than the wren or the beaver, a hovel of clay and twigs, as a 
shelter from the bleak winds and tempests. In the torrid zone, a 
gloomy cave ; in polar regions, a shell of ice is his abode. Taught by 
Necessity, he plans a habitation for his family, and guided by Reason, 
designs a temple worthy of his god, and destined to perpetuate his own 
name. 

Such is the humble origin of an art, which, while it is essential to 
man's comfort, is also capable of expressing his ideas of beauty and 
sublimity. 

Before considering the state and prospects of Architecture in this 
country, it may be well to glance for a moment at its history in the 
Old World. 

We learn from Scripture that the antediluvians built cities of stone, 
and constructed the ark, a vessel far surpassing in size any naval edi- 
fice of modem times. In a century after the flood, the tower of Babel 
reared its lofty head, and the deep foundations of Babylon were laid by 
Nimrod. Next, we find the art revived in Egypt, in a style that proves 
it in its infancy. The pride of Memphian kings, and the policy of this 
' celestial' nation, strewed the earth with Pyramids and temples that 
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to this day crowd the prorince of Thebais, imposing by their mass, bnC 
devoid of beauty. The Greeks, a free-spirited people, liviDg amid 
wild, romantic scenery, under bright skies and a genial sun, caught is- 
spiration from Nature, and infused new life into the art. With trunks 
of trees, and timber hewn from the forest, they erected, in honor of 
their hero-gods, temples, whose characteristics were strength and ex- 
treme simplicity. From mascidine grandeur of style, they aimed to 
unite elegance with simplicity, and finally, as their imagination grew 
more exuberant, they crowned the whole by an order, surpassing in 
richness and luxuriance of ornament, all the conceptions of earlier 
times. In the system thus perfected, forms and outlines the most 
graceful, were combined with a skill and regard to proportion that de- 
fied criticism. 

When Rome added to her rich collection of spoils the treasures of 
Greece, she learned the arts from her illustrious captire. The char- 
acter of the art now changed. The Greeks had consecrated it to the 
service of Beauty ; the Romans made it subservient to Utility. By 
the invention of the arch they added a new province to its sphere of 
action. They hemmed in the sea, spanned rivers, drew living streams 
from far-distant mountains to the capital, building roads, that, like chains 
of adamant, bound the provinces, and raising in air the self-balanced 
dome, that seemed to set at naught the laws of Nature. Influenced 
by a passionate love of novelty, they rashly disturbed the harmonious 
proportions of the Grecian system, and, ceasing to revere it, their taste 
soon became vitiated. In the days of Augustus were reared the Pan- 
theon, 

" Relic of nobler days and noblest arts," 

and the Coliseum, that rivals Egyptian vastness ; but, in three centuries, 
the glory of the art was faded and obscured. 

From the corruption of the Roman style sprang the Gothic, after an 
age of darkness, in the fullness of picturesque beauty. Its type is the 
pointed arch, formed either by the intersection of round arches, or de- 
rived more romantically from the interlacing branches in an avenue of 
trees. The delicacy of its ornaments, the fineness of its clustered, 
reed-like columns, its tapering, heaven-pointed spire, and ita close imi- 
tation of Nature, give it an unique power over the feelings and imag- 
ination. It is the last link in the chain that connects the Cathedral wiSi 
the Pyramid — the boast of England with the pride of Egypt. 

Architecture, in our day, has fallen from its former high estate. The 
finical taste of Italian artists, and the ignorance of tramontane barbari- 
ans, have disfigured many a noble structure. Not a country in Europe, 
but may boast its princely palaces and lowering churches, yet, if we 
except the early Gothic, they are full of glaring defects and violations 
of propriety. Here we see a cathedral with Grecian front, or Roman 
towers, and again a noble facade offends the eye by a confused mix- 
ture of different styles. If the architect attempt the light and grace- 
ful, his work is slight and meagre ; if he aim at majesty, earth groans 
beneath the weight. Oflen has the caprice of a monarch interfered 
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with the principle of the art, or assigned a great work to unskillful 
bands. 

All the nobler edifices, required by society for purposes of use or 
elegance, have long been supplied, and their great durability and costli- 
ness prevent renewal or alteration. Associations too, cluster about 
them, that, despite their faults, form and prejudice popular taste in their 
favor. 

These and like considerations lead us to believe that there is no 
other nation so well fitted as our own, to restore to the art its primitive 
purity and simplicity. Favored by Providence with free institutions 
that give scope to the aspiring mind, with scenery that may well invite 
us to the study of Nature, and possessed of every material in abundance, 
we may, with the ancient models, and the experience of successive 
ages, to guide us, hope to rival our illustrious exemplar. Neither fol- 
lowing servilely the Grecian mode, nor burying its noble forms in 
crumbling masses of stuccoed brick, and worse than heathenish tem- 
ples of painted wood, we must study for ourselves the principles of 
the science, and the laws of taste and adaptation. With native marble 
and granite, we may rear monuments of art, lasting as the hills, that 
will establish our name and dignify our history, in the eyes of posterity. 
With what lively interest do we regard even the humblest relics, hal- 
lowed by the noble deeds of our fathers. What emotion must the de- 
generate son of Athens feel, as he views, preeminent in the ^' tiara of 
proud towers" that crowns her Acropolis, the Parthenon, the perfection 
of Grecian art, and calls to mind the ancestral glory of his native land, 
'* immortal though no more.^' Such memorials serve to awaken self- 
respect and national feeling, — " the origin of all great actions in a com- 
monwealth." 

Doric strength and simplicity become our republican character, and 
belong most appropriately to the senate-house and the public hall. 

In ecclesiastical architecture, too, there is a noble field for the dis- 
play of genius. The Greeks, inspired by religious enthusiasm, dedi- 
cated their perfect temples to inferior deities ; we rear piles that may 
serve as fit habitations for the God of the Universe. Religion, the fos- 
ter-mother of the arts, which she elevated by association with herself, 
has ever found them, when arrived at maturity, powerful aids in subdu- 
ing the feelings of men. The Cathedral, where the great of old are 
sepulchred, that reminds us by its solemn gloom of ** God's first tem- 
ples," fills the mind with awe, as, with assembled men, we stand and 
worship in its holy precincts. Every style of this, as of all the higher 
arts, has found its consummation in the temple. 

The Pantheon and the Parthenon seem planned, like the temple of 
Solomon, by the Deity himself, while modem Art points to the church 
of St. Peter — a monument worthy of its august place. 



" What could be 
Of earthly ftructures, in His honor piled, 
Of a Kiibllnier aspect? Majesty, 
Power, glory, strength, and beauty there are aisled.*' 
VOL. z. 53 
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When we have fairly subdued the soil, we may, with giant hand, 
write our name in the earth, in letters of stone, and lay the foundatioiu 
of public works that shall outlive time, and vie with those of Rome. 
Of all the fine arts. Architecture is the only one into which the natioDal 
mind enters with any real enthusiasm. Its greatness accords with the 
aspiring genius of a young and free people. Did its merits rest upon 
utility alone, it has the highest claims to our regard. But, while other 
arts are, so to speak, merely fine, this combines beauty with utihty, and 
its cultivation begets in the mind a taste and love for the beautiful, that 
tend to the promotion of kindred arts. If, in painting and sculpture, we 
must be content to hold a secondary rank, there is no reason why we 
should not stand first in Architecture, judging from the erections of half 
a century which foreshadow its future greatness. It is for the govern- 
ment to see that our national works be constructed, as though we intend- 
ed to have a national existence, nor should a niggardly spirit cramp the 
genius of the architect. Our people have a taste for magnificence, 
which, if rightly directed, will adorn our capitals with public edifices of 
beauty, as well as utility. Even now, the domes, and spires, and monu- 
mental columns, that crown the great cities, meet the 'eye in the far 
horizon, while the imposing front and rich colonnade of noble mansions, 
remind us of the luxury of older nations. The tasteful residences, too, 
that ornament our village cities, bespeak a growing taste that augurs 
well for the future. 

But in rural architecture we take especial interest. Here every one 
may exercise hia taste and fancy in imitating the picturesque forms of 
Nature. Horticulture and landscape-gardening go hand in hand with 
their sister art, heightening her charms by contrast. Where Nature 
does so much to waken and delight our sense of beauty, it is strange 
that men will blindly refuse to appreciate her efiforts. We do not sym- 
pathize with those utilitarian critics who would repress any attempt lo 
kindle enthusiasm in this branch of art. Already there is too little of 
the feeling among us. The morbid love of excitement, and rest- 
less anxiety to mingle in the world's strife, crowd our cities with the 
young and aspiring, while the country and its charms are neglected. 
Happiness does not rest in gain nor ambition, but in contentment and 
repose of feeling, and what can tend, more than the love of Nature and 
national enjoyment, thus to dispose the mind. If the hand of art could 
add to our rural residences attractiveness and beauty, it would happily 
afifect the character of the people. It would add a new charm to the 
delightful associations of home, true taste would be gratified, and the 
romance of Architecture would heighten the pleasures of real life. 
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SONG OF THE NIGHT. 

Flowers from my pathway bring, 
Jjet mirth's glad echo ring, 
Joy speed my dewy wing, 

As I retmn ; 
But your wreath may be bound on the marble brow, 
And your voices may mourn for the loved laid low, 
And your joy may be one that ye heed not now, 

Ere again I return. 

Deck for the thronged hall ! 

Love crowns the festival : 

Haste ! for when Time's stem call 

Wakens the mom, 
My dark mantle lifting, the dawn may display 
Where the pall, and the shroud, and the steeper lay. 
And the pale bride of Death may be borne away. 

Ere again I return. 

Rest, weary slumberer, rest, 
Lulled on my quiet breast^ 
With sweetest visions blest, 

Is my return : 
But a shadow may come o*er the dreamer s sight. 
And his joy may be winged by the spirit's flight, 
And his eye may be sealed in an endless night. 

Ere again I return. 



G. W. S. 



THE " WHITE HILLS" OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

No one can have a full conception of the grandeur of a portion of 
New England scenery, who has not visited the •* White Hills" of New 
Hampshire. It is to be regretted therefore that strangers, when they 
corae among us, so frequently get all their ideas of the appearance of 
the country upon the tedious routes between Boston and New York. 
For, however attractive our cities may be rendered by a profusion of 
ornamental trees, though country residences be made as seductive as 
possible by all the arts of decoration ; though the admiration of foreign- 
ers be called forth by the magnificence of our sunsets and twilight, and 
of the variegated colors of our autumnal forests ; still, the southern 
part of these fiastem States is wanting generally, and most of ail upon 
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its great thoroughfares, in those stirring views which are fitted to give 
celebrity to its natural scenery. Yet among the mountains of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, through the valley of the Connecticut, and 
along the shore of Lake Champlain are to be found many delightfol 
views, and not unfrequently revelations of Nature in her *' wildest, 
grandest modes." 

The present sketch is written with more hope of reviving pleasant 
recollections than of throwing an interest around the narrative. 

In the summer of 1839, a company of seven students, during their 
preparation for college at Holmes' Plymouth Academy, courageously 
undertook a journey of seventy miles to Mount Washington. The pe- 
destrian plan, long and zealously discussed, was finally abandoned, not 
altogether as impracticable, but to secure the company of a gentleman 
well acquainted with the route. Three single horse wagons, with hor- 
ses prefixed, were procured, (on tic^ of course,) at eight cents per mile^ 
and furnished accommodations for six : the seventh preferred a saddle. 
I recollect nothing peculiar in these preparations, save the harnesses. 
An up-country harness is a peculiar article, and peculiarly practical in 
its applications. To one initiated to its mysteries, nothing, it is said, 
can be more simple ; and yet to the Gentiles in hostelry it is exceed- 
ingly intricate and perplexing. The whole contrivance consists of one 
piece beside the bridle, which is separate and independent. Collar, 
saddle, breeching, and traces, are conglomerated together in confused 
order and orderly confusion, to the utter dismay of one undertaking, 
for the first time, to induce harmony between the parts, as I very well 
recollect. It is ten chances to one if the novice does not tackle as if 
the cart were to go before the horse. 

Plymouth is near the geographical centre of New Hampshire, about 
forty miles from Concord and three times that distance from Boston. 
It is beautifully situated upon the Merrimack, which however there, 
and for a considerable distance below, is called by the Indian name 
Pemigewasset. The river, at this place, is fifteen or twenty ro<ls in 
width, l^pon the west the country rises rapidly, yet leaving room for 
the village under cover of the hills. Upon the east is spread out a de- 
lightful meadow, nearly a mile in width, which is skirted, and in some 
directions intersected, with groves of maple. Upon the Haverhill 
road, which bears off from the river at an angle of nearly ninety de- 
grees, and passes over the hills, there are splendid views of this whole 
scene, and of the mountains beyond. 

As we have been somewhat delayed by this description, we will sap- 
pose ourselves to have passed directly across the Pemigewasset, a dis- 
tance of twelve miles to the east. The intervening country is rough 
and uninteresting. As we approach the lakes, however, the scenery 
becomes exceedingly beautiful. The hills have swelled into mountains, 
and around and among them are spread out broad, irregular sheets of 
water, which are still called by their Indian names. We leave Squam 
upon the left and come to Winnipissiogee, at the head of which, a plea- 
sant site, is the little village of Centre Harbor. A steamboat used to 
ply irregularly between this place and the remole estremity of the lake. 
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though it has since, if I remember, met with some fatal disaster. One 
would naturally suppose, that among three or four hundred islands, nar* 
igation, except in broad daylight, and at a moderate rate, must be, to say 
the least, difficult. 

To the northeast rises Red Hill, somewhat famous through the re* 
gion for its views, but no less for its blue-berries. This is well wortk 
climbing. The ascent is easy, and its elevation inconsiderable. The 
prospect from the summit is certainly magnificent. At your feet lies 
Winnipissiogee, stretching on twenty-five miles to the southeast, and 
studded in its whole length and breadth with numerous islands. Upon 
the west are Great and Little Squam. Beyond, the Rattlesnake range, 
and round to the north and east, Mts. White-face, Ossipee, &c. 

About half way from the summit to the base of the hill, and directly 
upon the path, was an old house which appeared hardly suitable for 
habitation. While passing we were startled by a shrill voice from the 
doorway, which pelted us with questions a little faster than we were 
able or cared to answer. " Where d*ye cum from ?" and, " Was y*ever op 
this mountin fore ?" were introductory to a series of inquiries, that, 
however approaching to familiarity they might appear, in themselves 
considered, were ejected in the true explosive style, or something like 
a yeU with a vengeance. The owner of this strange voice proved to be 
a female ; but old age and care had evidently wrought fearful changes 
in her, and removed every trace of gentleness. When we were within 
she briefly related her history. For almost half a century she had 
lived in that mountain hut, as it were in solitude. Sometimes, through 
the winter months she had not seen a female face, or even the face of 
a neighbor. Those long and dreary seasons she had spent in loneli- 
ness, though surrounded by her husband and children. They were all 
deaf and dumb. We pitied her from our souls, and, as we lef^, were 
glad to drop in her hand the pittance which she stood waiting to re- 
ceive. 

Seven miles of the road from Centre Harbor to Conway passes 
through a pine forest, upon an almost unbroken plain. It is rendered 
still more romantic by a view of the Six Mile pond, or Ossipee lake, a beau- 
tiful lake embosomed in the woods, embracing one or two very rugged 
islands, and lined with a pretty beach. Near it are the remains of an 
old Indian fort, which our kind friend pointed out to us, but which had 
so far decayed that otherwise it would have escaped our observation. 

Conway is a considerable village, has a good hotel, and being some- 
what central in its situation, unites two at least of the Northern routes. 
The surrounding scenery is wild and romantic. The various ranges of 
mountains, which toward the south gradually diminish in size and be- 
come rounded in their proportions, are here more distinctly defined, and 
tower, with their bold and rugged summits, high above the plain. One 
of these, Chocorua, I was told, derived its name from an Indian who 
was shot upon its summit in the very act of leaping from the precipice. 
He had been pursued across the country from the border of Maine by 
a party of volunteers from Haverhill, Mass., and was determined to die 
rather than be captured. The whole region was at that time an vmr 
broken wilderness. • 
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There are very many exciting legends connected with rarioas locali- 
ties among the mountains, and they are as multiform as nomeroas. 
Another, and I doubt not, more true version of the incident related 
above, is that Chocorua was shot by a party of hunters, in time of peace, 
before the settlement of that part of the country. A fatal distemper, 
which attacks the cattle of the neighborhood, is believed by the super- 
stitious to be caused by the dying curse of the murdered Indian. 

The Saco river runs a little east of the village, bending its course to- 
ward Maine. At Conway it is a rapid stream, and comes tumblioj^ 
over the rocks like a torrent ; yet in the adjacent town of Fryeburg it 
assumes a sober, quiet character, taking a deliberate ramble about the 
country, and flowing, it is said, thirty-six miles to gain a distance of 
eight. 

It is very common for travelers to visit Fryeburg for the novelty of 
crossing a State line — a curiosity which it might be difficult to analyze, 
but which is nevertheless extremely natural. I recollect, when a boy, 
of striding a boundary post, so as to boast of having been in three 
towns at once. Of course, I cast my vote for stepping into Maine. 
Upon the way we were entertained with an account of the adventure 
of the Boston Tea Party, which is, in some respects, different from the 
common vague traditions of that daring act. It was given as related 
by a survivor (supposed at the time to be the last) of the party, whose 
bouse was pointed out to us, just in the edge of New Hampshire. The 
old veteran, Mr. Howard, was over ninety years of age, but retained 
his faculties remarkably well, and told the story of his youthful adven- 
ture with much animation. 

The band of young men, he said, met in a cabinet-maker's shop ; but, 
when fully disguised, hesitated to proceed, and finally resolved to con- 
sult two or three influential men of the city. These came, at their 
request, but would not venture an opinion upon the probable result. 
They however suggested another, who was accordingly called. He 
also was unwilling to take the responsibility of encouraging the plan. 
** I can give you no advice," said he, as he left ; *' if you go you will 
find friends." It was a moment which demanded courage and prompt- 
ness. One of their number, taking the place of a leader, inquired of 
(me, '' What say you ?" ** Go ahead." The same question was put to 
each individually, and the same answer invariably returned. A Round 
Robin was then drawn up, bearing upon the circumference the reason 
of their resolution, and their signatures in the centre. The names of 
the actors were unknown till after the war. The old man had preserv- 
ed the dress which he wore upon the occasion. 

The village of Fryeburg is extended half a mile or more along a 
level street, at the head of which stands, or stood, an old*fashioned 
country church. At the west end of the street, upon the lef^, just be- 
fore you enter the village, there is a slight elevation, covered with shrub 
oaks, which oflers a very splendid vie w of the neighboring region. The 
hill itself commemorates a ihed of the Indians upon the knapsacks of 
a party of whites. In the forest, to the south or southeast, is to be seen 
a beautifol lake, the shore of which was die scene of the celebrated 
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meeting between Chamberlain and the Indian chief Paugus, if I re- 
member the names. Both had come to the water to cleanse their guns* 
and were somewhat advanced in the operation before they discovered 
each other. They therefore good-naturedly agreed to be deliberate in 
this preparatory measure, and to commence loading simultaneously. 
Then their lives were to depend upon their skill. Chamberlain's gun 
primed itself. The Indian was the most rapid in his movements, but 
was unaware of his antagonist's advantage. He therefore saw with 
delight the gun bearing full upon him, and exclaimed exultingly, " You 
no prime^" and fell. The guns are preserved in the village museum. 
We were unable to visit this, but understood that it contained many in- 
teresting objects, and among them a gun eight or ten feet in length, 
which was manufactured in Salem, Mass., for the express purpose of 
shooting witches. 

An accidental detention at Conway very fortunately gave us an op- 
portunity of ascending Kiarsarge, a mountain six miles to the north, m 
the town of Bartlett. The prospect from this mountain is altogether 
superior to that from Mt. Washington, because to a view of the wilder^ 
ness it adds a view of villages and cultivated fields, of rivers and mea* 
dows, and, in the horizon, of the level of the ocean. Rattlesnakes are 
sometimes found upon it, and black bears are entrapped in the region 
not unfrequently. It is so covered with blue-berries, at the proper sea- 
son, as to exceed all belief. 

From Conway we also went out to a very high, perpendicular rock, 
called Hart's ledge, from an old settler. A small but very deep pond 
lies at the foot of the ledge, and reflects from its glassy surface the im* 
pending rock. These objects have been fancifuUy called the " Old 
Man's Wash Bowl and Looking-Glass." Of the Old Man himself by 
and by. 

At almost every hotel upon the route, a record is kept, in which trav- 
elers are expected to enter their names, their residence, and, if they 
choose, their passing thoughts. It is very amusing to read over the 
heterogeneous mass of poetry and nonsense collected in such volumes, 
and to trace the various ingredients of human nature. Our kind land- 
lord at Conway brought out some old books, which we searched dili- 
gently. We found nothing more original in idea, or more ridiculous in 
expression than an apostrophe to the Goddess of ** Skull and Bones," 
by a devoted votary from Yale. It appeared that this benevolent lady 
had * kindly conducted the young man to the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton, and shown him from thence the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them, A costly victim should therefore smoke upon her altars, when 
again the portals of old Yale opened to receive a returning son.' 

The distance from Conway to the Notch is thirty miles. The scene- 
ry, as we approach the latter, becomes magnificent beyond description. 
The mountains, towering far into the sky, gradually gather about the 
road, which winds along through the forest, hardly traceable for a hun- 
dred rods at a time. Long ere wo reached the Notch our whole vo- 
cabulary of exclamations was exhausted, so that when the Notch burst 
upon us with all its sublimity, we could only be silent. Indeed the 
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place is one in which you would hold communion only with your own 
spirit and with Nature. 'You gaze and gaze, unconscious of the lapse 
of time. Around, above you, ragged precipices stretch up almost to 
heaven. Their barren, crumbling summits seem ready to fall and crush 
you. The sides are furrowed deep by numerous slides, which hive 
filled the valley beneath your feet, and you walk unconsciously over 
the ruin of former years. 

The site of the Wiiley house is well selected for a complete view of 
the defile. The disastrous slide of 182- by which it was made deso- 
late, is doubtless well remembered. The circumstances were related 
to us upon the spot with thrilling interest by our friend, who had been 
well acquainted with the unfortunate family. It appears that, alarmed 
by former slides, they had built a booth some distance down the road as 
a place of refuge in case of future danger. To this they wore evident* 
ly hastening when they were swept to destruction. They had beta 
roused from sleep by the thunder of the descending mass, suid had har- 
ried forth without a covering. The house was providentially preserved 
by a rock in the rear, which divided the slide. How terrific yet sob- 
lime must have been that spectacle. At the dead hour of night, in the 
midst of the warring elements, the whole defile is lit up by an unearth- 
ly glare. The friction of the descending mass of rocks and earth 
lights its pathway. The hideous form stretches its arms around the 
dwelling to clasp the terror-stricken inmates. They fly from destruc- 
tion, but destruction yawns upon them. A dreadful shriek, and nine of 
that unfortunate family are buried in ruin. We lingered about the place 
as long as time would permit, and hastened on. 

The Notch proper is formed by two perpendicular rocks, some twen- 
ty feet in height, and about the same distance apart. Between them 
run both the road and the Saco river. Near this place is a delightful 
little cascade, of considerable fall, formed by a brook which has its 
source back upon the mountain. Dr. Dwight thought it probably one 
of the most beautiful in the world, and remarked that it glistened in the 
sunbeam like burnished silver. 

There are two hotels for the accommodation of visitors to the moun- 
tain — the Notch house, just out of the Notch, and the Mt. Washing- 
ton house, five or six miles beyond. Each of these places has its ad- 
vantages and defects, as a point from which to commence the ascent 

Upon the evening of our arrival we were much gratified to see our 
friend, Mr. H., bring forward a manuscript narrative of perilous ad- 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes of the former guide, Ethan Allen 
Crawford. Mr. C. was described to us in general as a very tall, strong 
man, who used to cross the streams upon the way to the mountain with a 
lady under each arm. The tales were told with great simplicity, and 
gave us ideas of the hardships of those early settlers, of which we had 
been unable to conceive. At one timo, during his absence from home, 
his house was burnt to the ground, and his wife and infant child driven 
out to defend themselves, as best they might, against the inclemency of 
winter. 

Horses and guides are provided for each of the Toutes by which yo« 
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ascend the mountain. From the Mt. Washington house, after six or 
seven miles ride upon a rude path through woods and swamps, across 
streams and over hills, the horses are left at the foot of the mountain. 
The ascent of two and a half miles is then to be performed on foot, 
and, though exceedingly laborious, is yet romantic in the extreme. 

The view from the side of the mountain is very extensive. A view 
from the summit is exceedingly rare. It is interesting to notice, as 
you ascend, the effect of increasing cold upon vegetation. The trees 
become stunted in their growth, and dwindle down to short clumsy 
stumps, upon the top of which a skillful man might almost walk. The 
surrounding mountains are named from the various Presidents of the 
United States. There need be no fear for many years yet of a failure 
in the supply. 

From the Notch House a path was completed in 1840, for horses, 
to the summit of the hill ; and this, I doubt not, is now the chief direc- 
tion of ascent. The distance I cannot estimate, as I have every rea- 
son to believe the guide lied about it. The superiority of this path to 
the other, beside the item of riding to the summit, consists in this — that 
as it passes over the summits of several mountains, (the chief of which 
are Clinton, Pleasant, Franklin, and Monroe,) you are sure to get ex- 
cellent views from some of them, and from one almost as good as could 
be obtained from Mt. W. in its clearest moments. The picturesque 
appearance of the path, as it winds up these hills in a zigzag direc- 
tion, when viewed from different points, may be readily conceived. 
We ate a tremendous dinner upon the summit, and were glad to get 
down into a warmer climate. The cold at the summit is often intense, 
even in mid-summer, and travelers are frequently covered with sleet 
by a very few moments delay. Mr. Crawford originally bought the 
mountain of the Legislature for forty dollars. Having descended we 
rode on to Bethlehem, where we were obliged to spend the Sabbath. 

Though all my recollections of this place concern a day of pro- 
longed misery, they are of a highly humorous, and almost ridiculous 
character. We put up at a miserable country tavern, and after most 
earnest supplications for a fire, were allowed to warm ourselves by a 
few dying embers in the kitchen. That we could possibly need, or 
properly receive any sleep, seemed not to have entered the noddle of 
the stupid landlord. With a resolution, however, which might be ap-^ 
propriately called pursuit of lodgings under difficulties, we accom- 
plished our object, and were shown to our rooms. M and myseli 

were honored with the chief chamber, the furniture of which consist- 
ed of a bed, three chairs and a half, and — nothing else. It was a 
mercy that we had no right to expect, and did not expect, that we were 
permitted to be sole occupants of the room. We were blessing the 
landlord for this kindness, when M , with the most censurable cu- 
riosity, opened a closet door, (in search of the other half of a chair, 
probably,) and scared up a huge quantity of rats. For the first time 
a full sense of our miserable situation burst upon our distracted 
minds. With gloomy forebodings, we felt that we were not all alone. 
Having conmiitled the first hostUities onrselves, we could not with any 

voi»x. 54 
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reason, and as reasonable men did not, expect anj peace. Above, 
around, beneath, we felt were elements of discord, which would rob 
us of that tranquillity so desirable in our wearied situation. We bad 
hardly placed ourselves in a horizontal position, when the rattling 
storm began — ^bowlings, squeakings, bitten tails, broken legs, and chafed 
sides. — Reader, have you read Punch's description of Chaos ? do it 
forthwith, and imagine a chaos of sounds. Oh, that there had been 
ten thousand tom-cats near to have started an opposition ! " But we 
heard it all alone.'' 

The next day was Sunday — made up for the disturbance of the 
last night by sleeping in church. In the afternoon abandoned our land- 
lord and were taken in by some friendly farmers, who began to hare 
pity on us. It was not the least of our misery to look back and see 
the summit of Mt. Washington provokingly clear almost the whole day. 

Franconia is a dismal village, entirely unworthy its pretty name. 
It is most known for its iron works, which, however, are not carried 
on upon a very extensive scale. The mine is three or four miles dis- 
tant from the works, and is interesting to the mineralogist, as the 
source not only of the ore, which is quite rich and abundant, but also 
of various elegant minerals, which are thrown out in vast quantities, 
and lie in piles around, as refuse vein stone. 

A few miles below Franconia we came to Franconia Notch. A 
guide is furnished at a hotel near, if you wish to ascend Mt. Lafay- 
ette, which rises in a southeasterly direction. The greatest curiosity 
by far at this place is the " Old man of the Mountain." The profUe 
is formed by the projection of rocks from the brow of a precipice 
nearly a thousand feet in height. In the afternoon, when the sun is 
behind the hill, a side view presents every feature of the human face 
very conspicuously. The morning sun reveals the deception, or rather 
makes it appear impossible. Another curiosity, some distance below, 
is the Basin. The Pemigewasset, by which it is formed, is there a 
very narrow stream. In some manner, in falling a few feet, it receives 
a whirling motion, and has thus, in the course of time, worn out a 
deep basin-shaped cavity, the lower edge of which has received al- 
most exactly the form of a human foot. 

We came next to an old inn, at which was laid the scene of Mr. 
Sargent's interesting temperance tale, " As a medicine." The same 
old Caliban was landlord still, and still lived upon New England Rum. 
There was the veritable drawing room, with a bed in the comer, and 
the bar — a case of shelves behind the door. It wanted but the actors 
to have the comedy renewed. An afternoon's ride brought us back to 
Plymouth. 

And now, reader, if thou hast not long since forsaken me, for which 
thou hast had ample reason, and art resolved ever to see Agiocochook 
for thyself, let me advise thee to use thy leisure in the journey ; to 
leave the Merrimack upon thy left as thou goest, and to return through 
the valley of the Connecticut. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEBiPLE. 

Bathcd in rich q>Iendor firom the western tky, 

Lay fair Jerusalem. To lofty tower, 
And palace-dome, and wall uplifted high, 

With lightning q»eed ruahed on a burning shower, 

Lit by the setting sun. With dazzling power. 
Flashed back the light Irom marble-ftonted hill 

To brazen monnment ; or threw a dower 
Of silver sheen opon Siloam's rill, 
Which flowed at Sion's foot all mournfully and stiU. 

But more than all, a glorious lustre played 
Upon the holy house, where dwelt of old 

Hie mighty God. Its masttve gates, overlaid 
With treasure-gifts, whose price was never told — 
Its snow-white roof— its pinnacles of gold — 

How gleamed they all, beneath thai silent sky, 
Where wreathed the clouds in many a crimson fold« 

And slowly closed the day's bright flashing eye, 

As if to shut from view the awfiil ruin nigh I 

Heaven's blighting curse was on that dty proud. 

Where once reigned Peace, and Joy, and Love, 
The voice of bellowmg War resounded loud. 

And Misery and Hate together strove, 

And reveled o'er their slain. There Malice wove 
Triumphant gariaods for his blood-stained brow ; 

And Famine pale unfurled hb swaying flag above. 
Death's sceptre waved, and bade the mighty bow ; 
The mighty and the weak were both his vicUms now. 

E'en powerful Natore lost her sweet control ; 

For haggard Want had started from his lair. 
And mounted to her throne within the souL 

No eye so bright — ^no form so strong and fair^ 

He stamped not with the seal of wan Despair. 
No tie of love so dear he would not sever ; 

Defeating Love with darts of poisoning Care ; 
While hearts which dreamed to sunder never, 
Forgot a bond so sweet had been around them ever. 

Men walked about like spectres of the night, 
Which haunt, in dreams, the troubled sleeper's bed^ 

AU ghastly, wild, and fidghtful to the sight ; 
White eager vuUnrai boveied ovaihMd. 
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A few, by mne o*er cruel frenzy led. 
Strove, like the prieoner with hie cUMping chain. 

To ooiMiiier Death : hvtno! with weapon red 
In human blood, he laid them with hie dain. 
And laughed to see lifers deipeiate etniggies all in Tain. 

No hand wai laid vpon the chilly brow ; 

Nq word of knre itole on the dyhig ear, 
Nor soothing munc mumrared soft and low; 

Sweet Friendriiqy ahed no bitter moaming-lear. 

Upon the grareo of thoae who once were dear ; 
There were no graves — but, aa the foliage Ilea 

When yellow Antomn cornea, all cmahed and aere. 
So lay the dead — their dim and sunken eyes 

Fixed on the holy house, to see a Saviour rise. 
• • a a • a a 

What means that diont, as piercing wild 
As a DMther's shriek, who sees her child 

In the serpent's crushing fold 7 
Why flash the eyee which long have lain 
Like a stagnant pool by the sandy main, 

Its waters dark, and o^d? 
Why start the sick from their dying bed? 
Why liAs the warrior his weary head, 

Where death's quick throbs are beating? 
Why shrink the brave with pallid fear, 
like woman's heart when danger's near. 

Or coward from foe retreating ? 
Hark now ! as a thousand voices rise. 
In tumult wild, to the shrouded skies : 

" The temple ! the temple ! Jehovah baa left ua ! 

Of the last beaming hope he now has bereft ua ! 

Behold how the flames, with their maniac stare. 

Are leaping, and gliding, and melting to air ! 

Behold how the roof, like a aea-beaten shore, 

With the gay, dancing fire-foam is all covered o'eir ! 

Oh God of our (athexa! for auooor we pray ; 

Thou only the ruin impending canst stay. 

Appear! oh, appear ! mighty ruler of kings. 

Whose dwelling was ent 'neath the cherubim winga. 

Speak! will! and yon elendaahaU their tieasiiraiuiial^ 

And a torrent ahall iaU like the deli^ oi oU." 
In vain ! all m vam ! there listena no ear 
To the longii^ of prayer, or the wlldneai «f fttr. 
Now frowning with wrath is thd All aaeiifaya 
Whfeh once beamed ao Undly when dai^per waa nigk. 
Now aheathed is the swwd whiek aa Im ooiM witMi^ 
Her God hiifoiaaken Jndea'spraad Ini 
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On, on roll th« flamei, like wrapt billows of ooean ; 
And loudfir and londer, in angry oommotion, 
Rise the nxtanings of socrow and Bhrieki of deqmir, 
From the city all bright with their horrible glare. 
Oh, Inael! where iathy powerful God 7 
Why saveth He not His chosen abode T 

** He will come ! He will come ! e'er the temple is gone, 

He will rise with His sword for the battle field drawn. 

He will scatter the foe, as clouds from the sky ; 

Like chaff in a tempest their visioDS shall fly ; 

The temple shall shine in its glory again ; 

Pale Death shall have woven his fetters in vain ; 

For a Saviour shall speak in the hope-riven hour. 

And life shall return at the word of His power." 
Vain dream ! the mad flames are still running their race ; 
See ! see ! they have entered the twice holy place ; 
And swift, like an outbreaking tempest, they run, 
Till the conquest is over — the last goal is won. 

There riseth no moan on the evening air, 

There pleadeth in sadness no soul-moving prayer ; 

But faint, when the last, flickering fire-light is o'er. 

They whisper — " God's house is no more ! is no more !" 

Long years ago, the prophet's holy pen 
Had traced in burning lines Heaven's sure decree. 

The years were fled — the hour had glided then. 
When all the world should its fulfillment see : 
When, like a lovely dream, the temfde fair should flee, 

And not a foot-mark of its pride be found. — 
Mom came o'er Olive's brow, all dazzlingly. 

As was her wont She saw but serried ground, 

And mournful ruins strewn in blackened heaps around. E. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

A POEM, by Guy Bigelow Day ; and the Valedictory Oration, by Thomas Kirby Davis ; 

pronounced beforo the Senior Class hi Yale College, July 3, 1845^ B. L. 

Hamlen. 
These productions are now before the public, to strengthen or cotrect the 
opinions which have already been formed of their respective merits. We had prepar- 
ed an extended notice of each, and porticulariy of the Oration, but received a sudden 
intimation from the printer that he had already several pages of copy which the limiti 
of the Magazine could not admit 

That the Poem m not liable to severe criticism in style or arrangement, we would 
by no means allow. There are, however, several pasnges which, we tiunk, exhibit tno 
poetie taste and elegance of expranoa llMSOIjeetef tlieOr«lisii,it '*OiirNati>BaI 
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litentore." We do not heatate to My of the piece that it b well written, andtbt 
the eentimenti advanced by the author are aoch, m general, as will meet with the ap- 
probation of the ooamnmity. Yet, with aome of the opiraona there expreoaed, we ea 
have no lympathy, and we finnly believe they will find a response in the minck of bn 
few of his readeiB. We refer to the remarks upon the undue hostility of ChiBtim 
and " Doctors of Divmity" to novel reading and theatrical exhibitions — a topic, whicfa. 
in the finrt place, we deemed irrelevant to the subject, and* in the second p]ac«, tot 
summarily diapoaed of for oonduaioni so confidently uttered. The typographical exe- 
cution of the pamphlet ii feultleaa 
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A FEW brief pages, kind reader, for thy private pemaal, and we have committed to 
thy charity the tenth volume of our Magazme. The contract into which we entered 
with thee, so far, at least, as we are concerned, has been fulfilled. 

To our contributors we ezpresi our most sincere thanks, with the hope that we may 
be permitted to renew their acquaintance during the coming year. Our sufascriben, 
upon whom we depend most for all that constitutes a healthy existence, may be a«- 
sured of our eternal gratitude. We would not yet make any invidious distinctioni be- 
tween these prmnuing individuals, beeauae, thus fer, we have studiously avoided ^ 
oovering the names of those who can be willing to ii^jure us by retaining their paltjy 
anbscriptioiis. With such, however, as are still delinquent, we have a jMrsonal interview 
hi contemplation. 

The portrait, which our inends have had reason to expect during the {wst term, wis 
prevented by circumstances over which we had no control It will, without doubt, ap- 
pear eariy in the next volume. With respect to the fliture our prospects are gratifying A 
to ourselves ; we trust the result will prove satisfactory to you. With the cooperatkn 
of our fellow-students we hope, during the coming year, to make the Magazine inda- 
pensable to every member of college, as an index of the " literary pulse" of our com- 
muDity, as well as interesting to graduates and the friends of tiie institution as a recoid 
of events occurring in our midst, and a mmiature representation of college life. Rely- 
ing upon this cooperation for all our hopes, we tip our editorial hat to the past, take 
oourage and press forward. 

We shall be unable to present to our readen an account of more than one meeting 
of the Conclave, for which we are indebted chiefly to the records. 

— - EvB., Aug. — » 10 o'clock and growing later. 
Club called to order. President upon the sola. Secretary reported aeventy-thrM 
communications received smce the last meeting, and eleven rejected becaiMO vn-pott- 
paid. Of the former, forty-aix were poetry in various ahapea, and ten cesays of from 
eight to twelve pages each. The opemng speech of the Freaident waa characteriied 
by aptness and brevity. " How often,*' aaid he, " do sentences wisely ottered, and 
oonunittedto tradition, become wrapt about with the mantle of prophecy, and find their 
fnlfiUment in a distant age. It may have been Lord Baoon» it may have been some 
ens else, at any rate it was one of the two, who waa said to be the grtmUH thing that 
England ever iid, Hw leouuk was joat, biu it ae«iiit ahnoii to have predicted the 
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prewnt position of the Yale Literary, aa the oldest College Magazine whkh was eyer 
done in this country." The Chair enlarged upon thif. idea, * remindiDg hia aaaociatea 
that tho age of ten was an eventual period in life, and needed to be particiilaily guard- 
ed. He had been reviewing the list of worthies who had preceded us, and had longed 
for a closer communion with those great minds. In the present passion for jubilees and 
conyentions, he would strongly urge a jubilee of the Editors of the Tale Literary, m the 
year 1850, at the third semi-centennial celebration of the founding of our Univenity.' 
This proposition was received with acclamations. 

Upon motion of Lean Jack, voted, that, for the sake of despatch, the club be re- 
Bolyed into five reading committees, of which Hal, King Jowl, Hotspur^ Bardolph, and 
himself, be chairmen. The EMitors accordingly betook themselves to their respective 
duties. 

As the business of perusal was progresuing in this quiet manner, the silence was sud- 
denly broken by a burst of indignation from Hotspur. ** Read it, read it,'* exclaimed 
all. Hotspur began, 

For the Editors of the Yale Literary. 

AH KMTAFH. 

Beneath this hamble marble slab doth rest 
A youth bv Nature's Iraunty all unblest ; 
She gave him too much tense to be a mtile, 
But not enough to make a decent fool. 

The club cast inquisitive glances at each other, and at Hotspur, who proceeded, 

Oh, pause here gentle reader and be sad, 
Here lies his l)ody, all he ever had, 
The only boon conferred by Nature Idnd, 
A body well adapted to his mind. 

*' Thunder,'* said Hotspur, " if that is intended for the Editors, or for any one of 
them, it don't go in ; that is all I have to say. I am opposed to sufieringsuch familiar- 
ities from the hi woXXoi. 

** If it is intended for the corps" replied Lean Jack, who, though evidently angry, 
appeared to pun from a sense of duty, and, in the present case, presented a forcible il- 
luslration of the ruling passion strong in death, " the most appropriate place for it is 
the cojin.'^ 

" Put it on tho lid" said tho chairman, which was accordingly done. 

With tho exception of Lean Jack, no one seemed to be materially affected by thii 
incident The eyes of thw honorable fklitor sparkled for a moment at the opportimity 
whicli had been given him of gratifying his favorite propensity. Soon, however, all 
were a^in deeply absorbed in the manuscripts, and were fast dhnmishing the huge 
pile before them. Occasionally a paper of undoubted value was laid aside for publi- 
cation. The general current of ideas, however, was decidedly to{o) grave. 

Hal was the first to intemipt " The cat is out," said he, " Jowl to the contrary, 
notwitlistanding." 

" Incredible," replied Kmg Jowl " To my certain knowledge he was curtailed and 
bagged up, six weeks ago." 

Lean Jack jumped up with delight (He always rises when he speaks, rebuking 
indolence by his very actions.) Been ** let out and re-tailed," saki he. " Same cat that 
came home once with his head in his mouth," 

" It s ' an old Storie done into Rime,' " said Hal ; " I will read if yon have bo objec- 
tion." 

" Itte is thee witchinge hoore offe nig hte, 
Thee moooe and starres are ihynlnge brigiite', 
A cane aittea oane a Immss teppe bight, 
And wratbAillye dotlie gleams his tye; 
His tsile has wtdsksOi^'' 
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'* How loo|^ is itf ' aiked Hotspur, looking up from half » dozen ehwdy wiittM 

psges of foolsespy which ho had just deqMOchod. 

^ rmsteffMw/'ropUedHaL 

<<— tbrongbs tbee Btre, 

Ertcteth onne his backe— *' 

" Better wait then till ho rights" interposed I/ean Jack ; " I think it would bo mon 

iikely to g9 in." 

"— hishtire," 

continued Hal, completing the line. 

But we ean only present a synopsis of the piece. The hero 3ren8 m note of defianoei 
which calls out the whole neighborhood of Tom-cats. He sees 

•* Thelre flerte eym all gUstenyiige,*' 

and leaps from the roof at the peril of his life. This daring act is commemorated in 

these lines. 

« Agalne tbmtte loode note ihrlllerre miife 
Ande to tbee grounde tbatte bniTe Caue sprange, 
' CkMne onne,' be cried, 'ye (caTtlffet) Cattes.* ** 

" Sense and orthography before punning, is my motto," said Lean Jack. 

Twelve " powerfulle cattes" rush to the side of their chief, who all, as the poet sayi, 

« deemede glorve cbeaplye booghte, 
Iffe <Kilye wonne bye boldlye fightioge, 
Ande righte akiUedie were tbeye alle uine scratchinge ande bitinfe.** 

(We shall exhibit some rime equal to this by and by.) 

The hoste of " caTtiffe" enemies draw up their ranks in battle array. The war- 
cry is sounded, the lines close, shqeks are heard from the dead and the dying, and 
the fur flies. ' The combat thickens, on ye brave,' until 

<*— TbeUne direfulle relltnga 
< Awoke thee inmates offe tbee dwelliQ^e.' " 

<* It would be strange if it hadn't," said Lean Jack ; *< I wonder they didaH hear it 
■ooner." 

Here appears to be the turning point of the piece. The hero fights mmnfuUy, but 
is, at last, $hot like a dog^ by " a crustye olde Cove" from the bouse. The charge, 
which was aimed at his head, passes through his side for the sake of the metre. 
There is considerable profanity (though entirely on the part of the Cme) at thb junc- 
ture, which, of course, would unfit it for the pages of our Magazine. The last 
stanza, however, which presents so forcibly the consolations of a Tom-eat in his dyiB& 
moments, is too valuable to be lost 

•* Botte *iiaimie vaine to weepe forre tbee, 
Orre moume tbee sadde ciUtaBtropbee; 
A monttmoite fbrre tliee abill rise. 
Ande tfaougbe opoone a moonlitte nigbte^ 
No more sballe ringe ihve battle cryes, 
Orre tbou seeke glorye inne tbee fig bte, 
Tetie younge catm aballe tbee atorie bears, 
OlTe one woo neverre knewe to feare, 
Ande oftenne abalie tbye name be toldt 
To listenynge ear* by warriours olde, 
Thou werte thee uobleste oA thye raoi; 
^ Sed rtgniucat name in /act.*** 

** First rate idea," said Loan Jack, " I was going to suggest Uio Wme mysdf ; I 
Bsove that Hal close his eyes and lay him in the coflln.'' 

Accordmgly Hal, with manifest reluctance, performed these last offices lor the de- 
ceased, while the Editois stood around with heads mioovend. King Jowl, being the 
oldest acquaintance, acted as chief moomer. Our vmal oe i iBi n o M i o t of boiMtable bu- 
rial were by no means omitted. 
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Borinea haying been reeomed, Hotspor remarked that <he had just finished a 
Teiy lengthy article on '* Medicine," or more particularly on ** The Qualificationfl and 
Duties of a Swrgean,** which he thought might be very appropriately considered at the 
present tune. The piece iqipeared to have been received at some previous meeting, 
and to have been hitherto overlooked. Though it bore the impress of labor and care, 
for varions reasons it appeared hardly suitable for the pages of the Yale Literary. He 
could have wished that the undoubted skill of the author might have saved the mourn- 
ful tragedy which had just occurred. Perhaps it might be at least a testimony of re- 
spect if it were deposited by the side of the former.* This suggestion was adopted by 
the dub. 

" Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! Chtod hit," exclaimed Bardolph, and his sides were convulsed 
with laughter. " A scene for a painter, upon my word," 

" Rather too unsubstantial a material for eanwu" chuckled Lean Jack. " I aak 
your pardon though," said he, satisfied with the jest ; <' I didn't mean that Let us 
hear the piece." 

Baidolph repressed his choler and read. 



KRaATICB. 



larbyiMs, 



Its droU enough. 

To see bow wordi wiU ma tofethcr; 

Ailf Justn 

TbeyNlgotlofD, 
WUbout aoMifot wUtkmr. 

* • TwMCbristniasBltte, 
In a eountry town 
Of mall renown— i 
Mo raatfsr where. 

it'i true. 

If Touknew, 
Voo would*nt care ; 

Nor what*! It*i name !— 
Borne fellowi naolTed to hive i raree, 
And they got together, one, two, tnrae, 
Or a dosen, it*i all the same. 
Then was one fht batcher, 

Hie name was Joe, 

You know. 

He was droll aa a brick, 
And as abort, and aa thick. 
Or, at any rate, not tall, 
With a neck that grew light 
To his shoulden and chin. 
Or a aortof indcflnite ereait in the 
In diort, 'twas no neck at all. 
There*! an old church lower. 

Not veiy far off; 

la the loft 
There hanp a beU. 
When It rinp at night 

The people arlae, 
And thoee that are sleepy 

All rab their eyes ; 
And evety gentleman 

Plre! Fire!! criea, 

Aa loud as be can yell. 

in backets and paila 

It seldom fhils 
To make a great ado ; 
And rascals delight, 
And say its line fan, 
In the dead of night. 
In a terrible Mgbt, 
In their night towns so wblts^ 
Without ever a light. 
To see the ladies aU scamper and ran. 
I own It Is slwf king' bitnis. 



So thought Joe, and so thought the rest, 
For tliey were all very drunk at the best ; 
And they made their way 

To the old church tower, 
About half past mldnlght*s witching hour, 
To disturb loeir neighbor's rest. 

Now Joe, he had got, 
(Though Pm sure I know not 

Where he found It,) 

A curious habit ;— 
Aa you hear people say, 
I suppose evenr day, 
When any thug happens 
To go the wrong way, 
"Confound It," 

And sometimes " Gad rat it ;** 
But it was'nt '* confound it" 

That Joseph said ; 
*Twas a very curious phrase indeed. 

It's true, 

And few, 
Perbape. will believe it. 
If, for Instance, a man 
Knocked off Joe's hat. 
Or knowingly bit him 

A delicate pat. 
Or told him of anything new, 
** I wo* thinking ef aa(," 

Joe always said, 
As if it had been for a week in his bead^ 
Though of course that wasn't true. 

Well, 
Joe was ringing the bell^ 
What a horrible fright, 

Thatnlgbt, 
The people all were In ; 

And tbc bell was a dinging, 

And ringing. 
And whirling, and spinning, 
And Joe was a laughing. 
And shouting, and grinning, 
Aa if he would split bis skin ; 

When, strange to relate ! 
Round that thick neck of Joe's, 

Tlie rope took a turn, 

Just under bis nose, 
And the bell kept whirUng, 
And the roue kept curilng, 
And lifted him off from hlB toes! 

Up. up went Joe to the belfry floor- 
it was flfteen liNt, or twenty, or ^ 
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Like ua •rrow thot oat of abow. 
Joe WM flightened to death, 

Ae people eajr, 
When tb^ mean a man e senaea 

Are all (ooe away, 
Which la almoet aa bad, 70a know. 

If he wam*t hung, 
Ita clnr he waa swung ; 
For Joe 
Let go 
With both hlB handa, 

And bia lege, 

Like pep, 
Stuck out to itraight. 
And the rope was stretched 
With ai: hts weight 
But all of a sudden 
The rope uncurled. 
And for all the world, 

Like a log, 



Orahof, 
That*B been haqf« 

Oradog— 
Down, down, with a dump. 
And abump^ 
Or a thumps 
Like a lump 
Of cold lead, came Joe. 

Now, though Joe waa quite fkt, 
Twas a terrible spat ; 

But In less than a Jlfly, 
In a terrible Ufly, 
Before youM say "Beat," 
He picked up his hat : 

And before all the fellowa 
Knew what he waa at. 
With his hands both behlod. 
He irave vent to his mind ; 

** By George though,*' aald Joa, 
** I waa thinking of that.** 



Seven minutes precisely were allowed for the Editors to recover from the risible ef- 
fect of this production. King Jowl then suggested that as a treasury of all the metm 
invented, from Mr. Jubal to Mr. Poe, it should be inserted in the records, for the spe- 
cial accommodation of the rhyming portion of the club. This rare honor was coo- 
ceded by a unauhnous vote. Adjourned. 



EXERCISES OF COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 

On Tuesday aftemooni an Oration will be delivered before the three literary Socie- 
ties, by the Rev. George W. Bethune, D. D., of Philadelphia. 

In the evening, the " Concio ad Clerum*' will be preached by the Rev. TnoHiS 
BouTELLB, of Woodstock, Conn. 

In the afternoon and evening of Wednesday, will also be held a General Convea- 
tion of the Psi Upsilon Society. 

On Wednesday morning, the Social Meeting of the Alumni will be held in the new 
Library Building. The address before the Alumni will be delivered in the Noith 
Church, by the Rev. Leonard WirmNOTON, of Newbury, Mass. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, the exercises of the Theological Department wiQ 
be held in the Centre Church. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES, &c. 

1. Sacred Musia 

2. Prater. 

3. " Modem Socialism," by J. Auoustinb Benton, Pai7ffiey, N, F. 

4. ** The Church, as developing the True Law of Progress,** by BuKom Hait, 
New Britain, Ci. 

5. " Sectarianism, as opposed to the World's Conversion,'* by Jakxo O. Knatt, 
Greenwich, Ct 

6. '* Philosophy and Revelation," by Isaac M. Elt, Rochewter, N. Y. 

7. " The Influence of Single Thoughts," by P. Gborgb SAUsawEOf, BmUimere, 

8. Sacred Music. 

9. " Why is Truth so Poweriessr* by Joel Grant, Colebrook, Ct 

10. "The Moral Government of God,** by Alexander MoWuortbe, Ams Ytrk 
City, 

1 1. " Redemption a PJt)gre«ve W^ork," by Birdsey G. Nortbrop,* Kentt Ct 

12. " Doctrinal Preaching,*' by Joseph Chandler, North Wo9d9toekf Ct 

13. « The Pulpit and the Age," by Theodore Cooke, Northampton^ JKm. 
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14. SacbbdMuhc. 

15. « TempUtion ponibly necesBary to the plan of Redemption," by Eluha W. 
CooKy Mmnekester, Ct 

1& « What ia Moral Perfectkmr by Iea H. Smith, HumphreynUU, Ct 

17. « Strang Symptonu of Better Thinga," by Azakiah Eldmimb, Ymmmakpartt 

On Wednariay afternoon, will also be held a General Convention of the Alpha DelU 
Phi Society. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Society will meet on Wednesday evemng. The Orator m 
to be HuniT Baanaeo, Esq., of Hartford, and the Poet, Mr. Euiua Weight, Jr., of 
Boston. 

The <* Skull and Bones" and " Scroll and Key" Societies hold each their General 
Meeting on Wednesday evening. 

Thursday, the Slst, will be devoted to the exercises of the graduating class. The 
music by Dodworth's Comet Band, from New YoriL, will be excellent 

ORDER OF EXERCISES, Slo. 

Forenoon. 

I. Music. 

9. Pravkr by the President 

3. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Wiluam Gubtdte Conner, Naichet, itfiss. 

4. Oration, " Thoughts on the OccasioD," by Andrew Flinn Diokbon, AMhevHUf 

N.a 

5. Oration, " The Old Saxons," by Georob Crawford Mitrrat, Mtmmoutk Co., 
N.J, 

6. Disseftation, ** The American Scholar's Misnon," by Samuel Sftorxavei Bow- 
man, Laneatter, Pa. 

7. Music. 

8. Dissertation, " The Expression of the Countenance as indicative of Character," 
by Joseph Snowdbn Bacon, Botton, Ma9$. 

9. Diaertation, ** Melanethon," by Silas Richards Seloen, JVeto Haven, Ct, 

10. Dissertation, « The Reign of Truth," by James Bailey Silkman, Wutekegter 
Co., N. Y. 

II. Dissertation, *< Prospects of the Ameiican Orator," by Alexander Crocxrr 
Childs, Nantucket, Mase. 

12. Music 

13. Dissertation, " Characteristics of Moral Revdutions," by Willum Thomas Rey- 
nolds, Weet Haven, Ct 

14. Dissertatbn, " Wilberforce, the Christian Statesman," by John Tallmadob 
Marsh, Brooklyn, N Y, 

15. Oration, " The Real Worth of Scholarship," by William Auouvtus Bioelow, 
New York City. 

16. Poem, '* Man," by Guy Bigelow Day, Colcheeter, Ct 

17. Music. 

18. Oration, " The Christian Ministry as a Profession," by Wiluam Burr Bibbxns, 
Fairfield, Ct 

19. Dissertation, '* The Political Influence of the Scholar," by Conbtantine C. Ert, 
Framingham, Maoo. 

20. Oration, " Poets and Poetasten," by William Eluab Down^ Milord, Ct 
91. Monc. 
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33. Dunrtalion, " 'nio Eloqaence at the BcripOmi," bj Ibaio Lcwn Fmi'l 
r*Tk Cilf. 

33. DiaerUttaD, "Abima of Political DifcmnoD," bj Edw&ui Oumuj^V 
Haven, Ct. 

34. Onliciii, " The Fraemui," by Tiioiu* Kn«* Dim, ChaitA€r^m^, Pm. ■ 

35. M.'Bic 
9G. Colloquy, " NBlionslitics," by Cilulei Tnoiui CHirm, Nem 

G. W. GoDDtiiD, JVciB £m4M, • 
C. T. Cberei, JV<w Mnmi. I 
R. RudiN, BtmU^u, N. ¥. 

STtMopw 

Apteinoon. 

I. Mtmc 

9. PhitoiophicB] Oration, " The Delualoiu of Science," by John Giuuit, CoItbnei,Ct 
3. OratioD, " Oratory, oi a Meam of ElevUing the Character of our Feopla,'' ij 

Altan Pinnet Htdi, Stafford, Ct. 
4 OnlioD, " The InqiintiaD of Hiitory," by Sbkeno Dwiobt Niokcbkmi, B 

Matt. 

5. OcBtioD, " The Pedant and the Scholar," by Wiluam BuaifHiM Wooim, 
mrk, Ohit. 

6. MuBia 

7. Poem, " Ban Hanan," by Geokqi De Foie«t Fouoh, Biuktparl. M*. 
6. Orstion, *' The Dignity of American Citiiennbip," by Gedioi Cjjoom 

Nvrvich, Ct. 

9. Dinertolion, " The Error of placing the SlandBrd of Perfecticm in the FMt,' 

JUMATHA-N Stukgh Ely, Ror.hfStlT, Tf. Y. 

10. Orntion, " Moral Courage," by Robe>.t Reikis, Bnmkl^, If. Y. 

II. Ml'sco. 
13. Gennan Dialogue, by Thohab Kjksy Davis, Chambenbnif, Pm. 

L L. Pkkt, JV« Teri Oitg, 

E. UuuTKUi, Ntie HoBtn, 

T. K. Davu, Ckatnbenbwrr, F». 

13. MuBic. 

14- Duaertalion, " The Deatiny of Man fnini bii InLeUectual CapBotl;,'' by Hm 
Sat, Wtil Springfiild, Man. 

15. Ucation, "Want," by FaANCKlvKa, Hamden, CL 

16. Dinertation, "Tyrsoay of a Name," by Joun WimuEa Haodiim, Sm( K 
tray, JUdu. 

17. Dissertation, >' Unity in Art," by Thohab Ken:<bdt, Baltimon, lU. 
la MuBic 
19. Oration, " llie Adaplioa of the Material World to the MinJ «f Mm," »t> ] 

the Valedictory Addrea, by Jaheb Gakdkek Uoiru), Augutta, Oa. 

aO. DEOBEBS COM'ERILED. 

SI. Pbateb by the Preaidenl. 
32. Munc. 

On Tlinraday erening. Uie QeelliOTen Society of College, taakted by 
tnanic Society of thia city, will pivo a Concert of Vocal and 
IIm Beethoven Society haa heretofore been tM tnquonlly wid Uo 
to Med our proiie. 
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